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The suggestion of this little compilation orig<> 
inated in a professional intercourse, some months 
back, with a few intelligent officers of the Volun- 
teer Corps of the city of New York. 

The want of a work of this kind has long been 
felt among our officers of Militia generally, as 
English military literature is quite barren in sys- 
tematic works on most branches of the military 
art, especially so on the one known among the 
military writers of the Continent as La Petite 
Guerrey or the manner of conducting the opera- 
tions of small independent bodies of troops ; and 
but few of these officers are able to devote that 
time to military studies, which their pursuit in a 
foreign language necessarily demands. 

In making this compilation, the works in most 
repute have been carefully consulted, and a selec- 
tion made from them of what was deemed to be 
most useful to the class of readers for which it 
is intended. The object of the writer has been 
to give a concise but clear view of the essential 
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points in each of the subjocts introduced into the 
work ; if he has succeeded in this, he trusts that 
the very obvious defects of the work will be over- 
looked. 

An acknowledgment is here due from the writer 
to Major-General Sandford, commanding the First 
Division of the New York State Militia, and to 
H. K. Oliver, Esq., Adjutant-General of the State 
of Massachusetts, as well as to the officers gen- 
eraUy of the First Division N. Y. S. M., for their 
kind aid in bringing forward the worVm 

The previous editions of this work having met with 
very general circulation among the class of our offi- 
cers for whose use it was originally designed, and the 
approval of the most distinguislied of our General 
Officers, it has been deemed well to enlarice the work 
by the addition of a concise statement of the Frinci- 
pies of StroUegy and Grand Tactics, with illustrations 
from several of the most celebrated campaigns of 
Napoleon. 

This new matter has been chiefly drawn from the 
writmgs of Thiers and Dufour. 

U. 8. MiLITABT AOADBIT, ) 

Deo. iBt, 1882. f 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

BI8T0RICAL SKXTCH OF THX MOST REMARK ABLiT 

EPOCHS IN THE MILITARr ART FROM THE 

TIME OF THE OEEEK8 TO THE PRB8SNT. 



1. No one can be said to have thoroaghly mas- 
tered his art, who has neglected to make himself 
conversant with its early mstory; nor, indeed, can 
any tolerably clear elementary notions, even, be 
formed of an art, beyond those famished by the mere 
teclmicai langua^, without some historical knowl- 
edge of its rise and progress; for this alone can 
give to the mind those means of comparison, with- 
out which everything has to be painfully created 
anew, to reach perfection only after many cycles of 
misdirected mental toil. 

2, To no one of the arts, that have exercised a 
prominent influence on the well-being of society, 
are these observations more applicable than to that 
of arms. To be satisfied of this, there needs only 
the most cursory fiance at the grand military epoclia 
of the ancient and modern world. Looking at the 
an as it was among the Greeks, under Epaminondas, 
Philip, and Alexander; and among the Romans, 
about the time of Julius Csesar, of each of which 
epochs we have full authentic records ; comparing 
it with the phases it assumed in the decline of the 
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Roman Empire and during the Feudal period ; ana 
following it, irom the introduction of gunpowder 
down to the brief career of Gustavus AdolphuM, its 
first great restorer in £urope, — ^it seems incredible 
that anything, short of the most entire ignorance of 
tlie past, could have led professional soldiers to 
abandon the spirit of tlie organization and tactics of 
the early Greeks and Romans, so admirably adapted 
to call into play the mental and physical energies of 
man, for the lumbering and unwieldy engines that 
clog(red the operations of the Imperial armies of the 
Empire ; or for tlie almast equally unwieldy iron- 
clad chivalry of the middle ages, whose prestige 
was forever obscured by the first well-organi;^ 
infantiy brought against it. 

3. Cfoming to a more recent period, did we not 
remember by what slow aiui uncertain stages the 
march of improvement in other arts has proceeded, 
— how much has been seemingly owing to mere 
chance, rather than to well-directed investio^ition,— 
how rarely a master has arisen to imbody imo sim- 
ple formulas the often complicated processes and 
obscure doctrines of those who have preceded him, 
we should have still greater cause of astonishment, 
that, at a time of more general diffusion of science, 
art and literature, and particularly of the classical 
writers of antiquity, no master-mind should have 
evoked, from the campaigns of a Man us, or a Han- 
nibal, the germ of the comparatively modern science 
of strategy; nor liave gathered, from that almost 
horn-b(Jok of the school-boy, Caesar's Commentaries, 
the spirit of those rapid combinations by which, with 
a handful of troops, the great Roman captain so uni- 
formly frustrated the powerful and oft-repeated 
struggles of a warlike and restless people ; but, that 
it should have been left to the great Captain of this 



tge to brash aside the mesh-work woveu by roaluie 
and military pedagoguism ; while, by the develop- 
ment of gigantic plans, made and controlled with 
almost mathematical precision, he fixed immovably 
those principles which, when acted upon, cannot 
fail to command success, and which, when over- 
looked or neglected, lead to defeat, or else, leaving 
all to chance, make of victory only a successfiu 
butchery. 

4. However desirable it might be to give to this 
branch of the military art the consideration to which 
it is justly entitled, it does not come within the scope 
of a work like tliis to do so. The most that can be 
attempted will be to make a brief recapitulation of 
the most marked epochs ; with a view to draw the 
attention of the young military student to the impor- 
tance of this too-frequently neglected branch, and 
to lead him into a field of research, where the spirit 
of inquiry will always be gratified, useful additions 
be made to his previous stock of acquirement, and 
hints be gleaned which he will find fully to justify 
the correctness of Napoleon's decision upon the 
influence which a study of the campaigns of Alex* 
andei^ Hannibal and Cssar, must have in the edu- 
cation of a thorough captain. 

6. Tactics of uie Greeks. — ^The Greeks, if not 
the earliest people who reduced the military art 
to fixed principles, are the first of whose military 
institutions we have any exact account ; and even 
of theirs, and of the system of their successors in 
conquest, the Romans, sevend points still remain 
obscure. 

6. A Grecian army, at fiie period when the mil- 
itary art was in the greatest periiection among them, 
was composed of infantry and cavalry. The formef 
was made up of three different orders of soldiers; 
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termed, 1 . The Opliiaij or heavily armed, who wore a 
very complete deiensive armor, and bore the sarissa, 
or jf ace<lonian pike, a formidable weapon eitlier fo 
the attack or defence, about 24 feet in lenorth. 2. 
The PsUoif or light infantry, who were without df> 
fensive armor, and carried the javelin, bow, and 
sling. 3. The PeltasUBy who were intermediate bj- 
tween the other two, carrying a lighter defansive 
armor, as well as a shorter pike than the oplitai. 

7. The cavalry consisted of two kinds. 1. The 
Cataphracti, or heavy cavalry, in which both rider 
and horse were well covered with defensive armor; 
the former armed with the lance, and a sabre slung 
from a shoulder-belt. 2. A light cavalry of an ir- 
regular character, who were without defensive 
armor, consisting of archers and lancers, who also 
carried a sWord, javelin, and a small buckler. 

8. The elementary tactical combinations, or/orTno- 
tionsj of the Greeks, were methodical but very sim- 
ple. An army corps was composed, 1. Of a Tetra' 
phalangarchiay also termed a grand phalanx, con- 
sisting of 16,354 oplitai. An Epitagma, of 8192 
psiloi ; and an epitagma of cavalry of 4096 men. 
The heavy armed, or infantry of the line, bore to the 
light infantry and cavalry the ratio of the numbers 
2, 4, and 1." • 

9. The composition of the grand phalanx was as 
follows : Tetraphalangarchia = 4 Phalanxes =; 1 6 
Chiliarchi(C=^Q4: Syntagmata = 266 Tetrarchict^=. 
1024 LochoioT files=4096 Enomitico of 4 men each. 
It is tlius seen that, in the various formations, a 
division of the whole could be made by the povvera 
of 2 or 4. 

10. This body of infantry was thus officered. 
Each, tetrarchia, consisting of 4 files, or 64 me^ 
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was commanded by a Tclrarchy who was filo leodoi 
of the first file. 

11. The syntagma of 16 files, which was the 
army unit, and corresponds to our battalion, was 
commanded by a SyrUagmatarchj who was stationed 
in front of his command, having an adjutant on his 
left ; a color-bearer immediately in hi: rear ; on tho 
right a herald-at-arms, to repeat the commands ; and 
on the left a trumpeter, to sound the signals. In 
the rear of the syntagma was stationed an officer 
who was the second in command. 

12. The phalanx was commanded by a general 
officer bearing the title of Strategns, 

13. The formation of the psltastae and psiloi was 
analogous to that of the oplitai, th6 number of files 
boinff 8, instead of 16 as m the last ; and the sub- 
divisions receiving diffarent denominations also. 

14. The epitagma of cavalry was divided into two 
equal parts, each composed alike, termed Telea. 
One was placed on each wing of the line of battle. 
The telos was subdivided mto 6 divisions ; the 
strength of each subdivision being the half of the 
one next in order above it. The lowest, termed 
lla, of 64 horsemen, corresponding to the modern 
squadron, was drawn up on a front of 16 with 4 
files, and was commanded by an officer with the 
title of Ilarch. 

15. The grand phalanx, in order of battle, was 
divided into two wings, with an interval of 40 paces 
between them, and one of 20 between the phalanxes 
of each wing. 

16. The oplitai, when formed for exorcise or 
parade, were drawn up in o|)en order ; leaving an 
equal interval between the men of each rank and 
between the ranks. When ready to charge, each 
man occupied a square of 3 feet, and the six lead 
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ing ranks brongfat their pikes to a lerel ; tlras pre* 
sentiDg an array in wmch the pikes of the sixth 
rank extended 3 feet in advance of the front one. 
In attacks on intrenchments, or fortified cities, the 
men of each rank closed shoolder to shoulder, a 
sut&cient interval bein£^ left between the ranks to 
move with celerity; Uie leading rank kept theii 
shields overlapped to cover their front ; the others 
held them above their heads for shelter against the 
weapons of the enemy. 

17. The peltast corresponded to our elite corps 
of infantry, selected for enterprises requiring both 
celerity and a certain firmness. 

18. The psiloi performed all the duties usually 
devolved, in the present day, upon light infantry, 
both before and at the opening of an engagement. 

19. The position of the cavalry, in line of battle, 
was on the wings. The duties of this arm were 
mainly to charge that of the enemy. The cata- 
phracti, for this purpose, were drawn up on each 
wing, with a portion of the light cavalry on each of 
their flanks. The charge was made by the former, 
and tlie latter followed up any success gained by 
them. 

20. The marches of the Greeks were usually 
made by a flank. Sometimes, when the character 
of the ground permitted, two phalanxes marched side 
by side, presenting a front of 32 men, and being in 
readiness to offer a front on both the flanks, if ne- 
cessary. 

21. Among the orders of battles among the 
ancients, that known as the wedgey or hoards head^ 
is the most celebrated. In this disposition, the pointy 
or heady is formed of a subdivision of the phalanx 
of greater or less strength, according to circum- 
stances; this being supported by two, three, and 
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four subdivisioiis of the same force, one behititfe 
another. 

22. Tactics of the Romans, Up to the time of 
Mariu3, by whom the germ of the aecadence of the* 
miUtary art among the Romans was sown, a Con- 
sular Army con:siated of two Legions; and of two- 
Wings composed of social troops. The legion was- 
composed of infantry of the lin3, light infantry^ 
and cavalry. The infantry of the line was divided, 
into three classes. 1. The Hastati. 2. Principes.. 
3. Triariu These classes wore a very complete* 
delusive armor; they were all armed with the 
siiun straight Spanish sword ; the Pilum^ a kindi 
of javelin, about 7 feet in length, used equally to* 
hurl at a distance and in hand-to-hand engagrements, 
was added to it for the two iirst ; and the triarii' 
carried the pike. 

23. The light infantry, termed VeliteSy used only, 
the casque, and a buckler of stout leather, and bore 
the Spanish sword and a short javelin, termed the- 
Hasla, only half the length of the pilum, and usedi 
as a missile. 

24. The cavalry wore the helmet and cuirass,, 
and carried a buckler ; their arms were a long sabre^. 
the Grecian lance, and a quiver with arrows. 

25. The legion was officered by six Tribunes,, 
sixty Centurions, with an equal number of officers 
who served as file-closers for the infantry; and 
twenty Decurions of cavalry; besides these there 
were the officers of the velites, who fought out of 
the ranks. 

26. Until about the period of the Civil Wars, the* 
legion was commanded by the tribunes in succea- 
sion ; the tour of duty for each being two months y 
afterwards the rule was adopted of placing the 
legion in command of an officer styled L'^galiui 

2 
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HVhilst the tribunes exercised the command, those, 
ivho were not on this duty, served on all occasioiui 

• of detachment service generally. 

27. Each class of 3ie infantry of the line waa 
subdivided into ten portions, each termed a Manijm 
■ lu8. The velites were attached to these by equal 
.portion:^. The cavalry were divided into ten troops, 
^termed Turma. To each manipulus there were 
assigned two centurions, and two file-closers ; and 
to each tHrraa two decurions. The velites, although 
ibrming a part of the manipuli, had centurions as- 
•signed to them, to lead them in battle. • 

Si8. The • normal order of battle of the Romans, 
-prior to the time of Marius, was in three lines : the 
hastati in the tirst ; tho principes in the second ; the 
triarii in the third ; and the cavtalry on the wings. 

29. The manipulus, which was the unit of force, 
Av-as drawn up in 12 Hies, with a depth of 10 ranks, 

• in the linos of hastati and principes; in the lino of 
r triarii there were only 6 files. The right and left 
.lUes ef 4he manipulus were led by a centurion ^ and 
closed by an officer file-closer. 

30. The manipuli of the three linos were dis- 
. posed in quincunx order; the manipulus of on? 

tine opposite to the interval between the manipuli 
in the one in front, this b?ing the same as the man- 
vipulus front. The intervals between the lines were 
tlie same as the depth of each line. An interval 
of a]x)ut 3 feet was left between the ranks and the 
files of the manipulub. 

31. The same order of battle was followed for 
the social troops on the wings. The two legions 
occupied the centre; but what interval was left 
between them, or between the centre and wings, or 
how far the ca\'alry was posted from the infantry, is 
Bot well ascertained. 
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32. The velites, before engaging, were posted 
Qsually between the intervals of the triarii, and, ui 
part, tJetween those of the turma. 

33. In both the legionary and allied cavalry the 
turma were fonne<^ in 8 hies and 4 ranUs. An in- 
terval the same as its front, was left between each 
turma. Of the two officers commanding a turma, 
one was placed on the right, the other on the left 
of the front rank. Each wing of cavalry was com- 
manded by an officer styled Prefectus. In some 
instances the cavalry was placed as a reserve, in 
rear of the triarii, and charged when necessar}', 
through the intervals of the manipuli. 

34. In their engagements, the velites performed 
precisely the same part as that of the light troops 
which form the advanced-guards and advanced-posta 
of the present day. Watching and occupying the 
enemy before the main body is brought into play ; 
tiien retiring and taking position to harass him far- 
ther, as opportunity may serve. 

35. The main body, from its organization, and 
formation, was admirably adapted to meet any emer- 
gency; presenting, if necessary, by advancing the 
manipuU of the principes into tiie intervals of the 
hastati, an unbroken impenetrable front; or, by 
throwing the manipuli of the different hnes behind 
each other, leaving an unobstructed passage to the 
front, or rear. 

36. From the preceding brief exposition of the 
phalanx and legionary formations, the respective 
properties of these two celebrated bodies, on ihe 
field of battle, may be readily gathered. The legion 
was evidently far better adapted to circumstances 
of locality than the phalanx, which could only move 
well and effectively on even ground. In the 
phalanx, the keeping together of the entire body,— 
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whether in moving onward tobear down the enemjf 
bv its ortssure, or in waiting to resist his shock by 
its ineraa, — ^was everything. In the legion, indi- 
vidual activity and the ease with which the mani- 
puli lent themselves to every requisite movement, 
gave to tlie entire machine the volition and 8tren0b 
of life. The attack with the pilum, cast on nearing 
tlie enemy, was followed up immediately by the on- 
slaught with the terrible short, straight sword, equally 
effective to hew, or thrust with. Each manipulua, 
equal to any emergency, was prepared, bythe celerity 
with wliich its movements could be made, to improve 
every partial advantage, and meet the enemy on all 
sides. Against cavalry alone, was the impenetra- 
ble front of the phalanx, bristling with a forest of 
sarissas, superior to the legion. The open order 
adopted for the vigorous action of the individual, 
who to the charge of the horse had only his pilum 
to oppose, so inferior to the fire of the musket, that 
dread of modern cavalry, proved fatal to the legion 
on more than one sanguinary field; till experience 
taught, that safety might be found in ranks more 
serried, and by presenting a front of pike-heads, 
borne by the first four ranks of the hastati. 

37. Marius, urged either by policy or the neces- 
r>jes of the times, made a fundamental, and it is 
thought fatal change, not only in the organization 
of the le^on, but in other parts of the military sys- 
tem of his country. By substituting for that glow 
of patriotism with which an army drawn wholly 
from the bosom of the people is ever found to be an* 
imated, the mercenary spirit and its consequences, 
he aimed a vital blow against the only real safo 
guard of a nation's honor, a national army. 

In a despotism, such as Prussia was under Fred- 
erick, the contTiA^mff power of an energetic will 
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may, for a season, not only ward off the attacks of 
powerful neighbors, but reap conquests, and strug* 
gte with fortitude against great reverses, with an 
array recruited from the scum of mankind ; but so 
soon as a state with any pretensions to republican 
institutions, substitutes the mercenary wholly foi 
the national spirit in its armies, its fate is sealed. 
Like Rome, during the brilliant career of Marius. 
Pompey, and Caesar, — ^like Venice, under some of 
her able condoUieri, as the Colonnas and Sforzas, it 
may, through the singular ability of particular lead- 
ers, still present to the world the dazzling pmstige 
tliat military success, under ail aspects, carries with 
it ; but the result is as certain as the ashes that 
succeed to the flame ; anarchy comes in with all 
its ills, from the rival pretensions of successful par- 
tisan leaders, and the spectacle is again seen which 
Rome exhibited at the period referred to ; or else 
tlie imbecility and utter prostration which Venice 
presented, almost from the very moment when out- 
wardly she had attained to her loftiest flight, down 
to the pitiable closing scene that wiped her name 
forever from the book of independent states. 

38. In the truly great days of Rome, the dajrs of 
the Scipios, the raising of her legions was done 
with all the best guards of a conj»titutional popular 
election. Six tribunes for each legion, having first 
been chosen, either by the consuls or by the popu- 
lar voice, the conscripts to fill its ranks were de- 
signated in each tribe by the proper magistrate ; 
these were divided by the tribunes into the follow- 
ing classes: — 1. The youngest and least affluent 
were selected for the Velites ; 2. The next in 
years and wealth for the Hastati ; 3. The next in 
the same CTadation for the Principes ; and 4. The 
c^est and most wealthy for Triarii. The cavalry 

2* 
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or knights, formed a privileged clasS) into wMdb 
oni^ those were admitted who paid a certain tax. 
This classification being made, the tribcmes named 
W first and 10 second centurions for the infantry ; 
with 10 first and 10 secmid decurions for the cav- 
alry; and then in concert with the officers thus 
selected, divided the classes into manipuli and 
turma, assigning to each its two proper officers ; 
whilst these, in turn, selected the two officers in 
each maniple who acted as file-closers. 

39. Besides the distinction of first and second 
centurion, these officers took rank acconiing to 
class. The first centurion of the Triarii, termed 
Primipilus, was the highest in rank of his grade, 
and took command of the legion when the tribunes 
were absent. 

40. In the time of the Scipios the legion was 
composed of 1200 velites. 1200 hastati, 1200 prin- 
cipes, 600 triarii, and 300 knights. 

41. Polybius states that the Consular army con- 
tained 6000 legionaries of the line, 2400 velites. 
and 600 knights of Roman troops ; anA of social, or 
allied troops, 6700 infantry and 800 horse for the 
wings; with an additional extraordinary levy of 
1700 infantry and 400 cavalry; making a grand 
total of 18,600 men. 

42. Marius introduced the Cohort instead of the 
maniple as the unit of force ; forming it of three 
maniples, and abolishing the ancient modes of clas- 
sification. The cohort preserved both the number 
and designation of the officers attached to the man- 
iples. It was commanded by the first centurion, 
until, under the emperors, it received a superior 
officer, termed the Prefect of the Cohort. The use 
was also introduced of malung of the first cohort m 
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Torm fTeliie^ to which was intrasted thu eagle, 
anuer the oidera of its primiple. 

43. The order of battle by cohorts depended upoo 
nrcumtitanoes ; usually Hve were placed in the tirst 
«nd tive in the second line. The number of ranks 
oC the cohort was also variable ; depending on the 
front necessary to be presented to the enemy. 

44. With the isettled despotism of the emperors 
arose, as a necessciry consequence, in still bolder 
reUef, the mercenary system. The substitution of 
auxiliary cavalry tor the Roman knights, aiid the 
'ntroduction of foreigners and of slaves, even among 
the legionaries, soon left not a vestige of the ancient 
military constitution of the army ; and that train of 
results was rapidly evolved in which defeat was 
followed by all its ills but shame, and the once 
proud legionary became an object of terror to his 
master alone. Effeminacy led to the abandonment 
of his defensive armor ; and, too craven to meet the 
foe face to face with his weapons of offence, the 
legionary sought a disgraceful shelter behind those 
engines of war which were found as powerless to 
keep at bay his barbarian opponent, as was the lum- 
bering artillery, chained wheel to wheel, of the 
Oriental, to arrest the steady «read of the English 
foot solcUer. 

46. Feudal Period. To foLcw down the mili- 
taiy art through all the stages of its fall until the 
rise of the feudal system, could not fail to be a 
most instructive lesson, did the Umits of this work 
permit it. Grand as were the occasional deeds of 
derring do of the chivalric age, they were seldom 
more than exhibitions of individual prowess. Art 
and consummate skill there undoubtedly were in 
this period, but no approach to science. Countries 
and provinces invaded and ravaged, cities mined 
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and castles razed, accompanied b wholesale butch- 
ery of the frightened peasant, mocked with the ap- 
pointments and title of soldier, such, without other re> 
suit, were the deeds of chivalry, and such they must 
have continued, had not the Swiss pike, that broke 
the Austrian yoke, opened the way to free Europe 
from its wretched thraldom, and again to raise the 
profession of arms to its proper level, in which mind 
and its achievements have the first rank, and brute 
force combined with mere mechanical skill a very 
subordinate one. 

46. Rise of Art m Modem T\mes, After the 
decisive day of Morgaten, the Swiss name re- 
sounded throughout £urope ; and in time it became 
a point with the leading powers to gain these moun- 
taineers to tneir side in their wars ; and even to re- 
tain a body of them permanently in their pay. The 
same men who at home were patriot soldiers, were 
known abroad, in foreign service, as the real mer- 
cenaries ; deserting, or upholding a cause, as the 
one or the other party bid highest. The true rank 
of infantry now began again to be appreciated ; and, 
with the more permanent military establishments 
soon after set on foot, an organization on juster 
principles gradually found its way in ; and witli it 
some glimmering views of ancient art, 

47. Although able leaders from time to time ap- 
peared, and order, with a rude discipline, was intro- 
duced among the hireling bands of which the per- 
manent portions of armies in most European states 
consisted, after the first essay of regularly paid 
troops made by Charles VII. of France ; still no 
one arose who seemed to comprehend the spirit of 
ancient art, until the period of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands brought forward the Princes of Orange 
and Nassau, William and his son Maurice, both of 
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whom, but particularly the latter, gave evider^ce of 
consummate military talent. The camp of Mau* 
rice became the school of Europe, from whith 
came forth many of the most eminent generals of 
that day. 

48. Epoch of Gustavus Adolphus. But the great 
captain of this age was Gustavus Adolphus ; a man 
who combined the qualities of hero, warrior, states* 
man and philosopher ; one who early saw, what in 
our day, and especially in our country, is still dis- 
puted, that war is both a science and an art, and 
that profound and varied learning — an intimate ac- 
quaintance with literature as well as science — h 
indispensable in the formation of the thorough 
soldier. 

49. Since the invention of gunpowder, the mill- 
taiy art had, in some respects, retrograded, owing 
to a misapprehension of the true value of this new 
agent. The apprehension expressed by the bravest 
of the old chivalry, that it would be the means of 
extinguishing noble daring, was soon seen to be 
not ill-founded, in the disappearance of individual 
prowess in the cavalry ; whilst the cumbrous ma- 
cliines put into the hands of the infantry, and the 
unwieldy cannon, that but poorly replaced the old 
engines, rendered all celerity, that secret of suc- 
cess, impossible. At the fight of Kintzig, for ex- 
ample, which lasted from mid-day to evening, and 
which took place after the fork, that served the 
old musketeer as a rest, had been suppressed, and 
the cartridge been introduced by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, it is narrated, that the infantry were drawn 
up hi six ranks, and that the fire of musketry was 
80 well sustained that the slowest men even dia* 
charged their pieces seven times. 

60. Besides this improvement in small armsi 
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GnstavQS Adolphus was the iirsl to make the cla» 
sification of artillery into siege and field-pieces, 
adopting for the latter the calibres corresponding 
nearly to those used for the same purposes in the 

{)resent day. He formed a light regiment of artil- 
ery ; and assigned to the cavalry some li^ht guns. 
61. Important changes were made by him in the 
cavalry; its armor was modified, the cuirassiers 
alone preserving a light cuirass, and being armed 
with a long sword and two pistols. 

52. By adopting a new disposition for battle, 
which he termed the order by brigade, the idea of 
which was clearly taken from the dispositions in 
the Roman legions, he broke up the large unwislJy 
bcJies into which troops had hitherto been missed; 
and thus gave not only greater mobility, but de- 
creased the exposure to the ravages of missiles. 
In his order of battle, each arm was placed accor- 
ding to its essential properties ; so that ease of 
manoBuvring and mutual support necessarily fol- 
lowed ; ana peculiar advantages of position were 
readily seized upon. To this end, his forces were 
drawn up in two or three parallel lines ; eith3r bo- 
hind each other, or in quincunx order ; the cannon 
and musketry combined ; the cavalry ehher in the 
rear of the infantry to support it, or else upon tlie 
wings to act in mass. The cavalry was formed in 
four ranks. 

53. The dispositions made at a halt at night 
were always the same as those to receive the enemy, 
should he unexpectedly attack. The order of march 
was upon several columns, at suitable distances 
apart. 

54. Such, summarily, were the main points in 
the improvements made by this great captain, who, 
on tlie field of battle, exhibited the same warrioi 
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instinct, in perceiving and availing himself of th€ 
decisive moment. Betrayed, as every original mind 
that reposes upon its own powers alone must be 
into occasional errors, — such, for example, as inter- 
posing, on some occasions, his cavalry between 
fxxiies of infantry, he more than cancelled them, by 
being the earliest to perceive the true power of each 
arm, as shown, in massing his artillery, and by keep- 
ing it masked until the effective moment for its ac- 
tion arrived. 

65. Epoch of Louis XIV The wars that pre- 
ceded the period of the Spanish Succession, and 
those induced by it, developed the seeds sown bj 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Princes of Nassau. 
The old chivalry having become a thing that was, 
there arose that young chivalry, equally distin- 
guished by valor and courtesy, which, although 
sometimes assuming a fantastic hue, has trans- 
mitted some of its spirit even to this day, through 
terrific scenes of popular struggles, and the loosen- 
ing of every evil passion engendered by such strifes, 
and converted the battle-field into an arena where 
glory is the prize contended for ; and where, the 
contest over, the conquered finds in the victor a 
brother eager to assist him, and to sympathize in 
his mishap. At the head of this distinguished band 
we find the Montecuculis, the Turennes, the Condes, 
the Eugenes, the Marlboroughs, the Catinats, the 
Luxembourgs, the Vaubans, and a host of others. 
Still, with tJie exception of some improvements in 
the weapons in use, as the changes in the musket, 
by substituting for the old match-lock the one with 
tlie hammer and flint, the addition of the bayonet, 
and the introduction of the iron rammer, together 
with a better organization of the artillery, the pro- 
gress made in the art during this period was in no 
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degree commensurate with the grand scale on which 
its military operations were conducted. The sci- 
ence of fortification, and its kindred branch, the 
mode of condacting sieges, form an honorable ex- 
ception to this general stagnation of the art. Each 
of these were brought by Vauban to a pitch of per- 
fection that has left but little for his successors to 
achieve, so Ion? as the present arms and means are 
alone employed. 

56. It was also in this period that the infantry 
pike was abandoned. This change was first made 
by Marshal Catinat, in the army which he com- 
manded in Italy; and it was gradually adopted 
throughout the French service by the efforts of 
Vauban, who demonstrated the superiority of the 
musket and bayonet to the pike both as a defensive 
and an offensive weapon. At the same time the 
distinction between light and heavy infantry became 
more prominent, partly from the introduction of the 
hand-grenade, for the handling of which men of the 
greatest stature and strength were selected, who, 
from tliis missile, were termed grenadiers^ and 
partly, from the practice of, at first, placing the 
improved musket only in the hands of the best 
marksmen. 

57. With tlie more effective use of fire-arms, the 
necessity was felt of adopting a formation both of 
infantry and cavalry, that would present a less ex- 
posed mark to their balls ; but the disinclination to 
umovation which seems natural to all professions, 
retarded this change, and it was only after the war 
of the Spanish Succession that the P^rench gave the 
example of a formation of infantry in three ranks. 
The cavalry was still far from that point of efficiency 
which it subsequently reached. Its movements 
were slow and timid, and fire-arms, unwieldy im* 
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plements in the hands of horsemen, were still pre* 
fsrred by it to the sword. 

58 The usual order of battle was in two 01 
three Hues ; the infantry in the centre, and cavalry 
on the wings. The lines were from 300 to 600 
paces apart ; having intervals between their battal- 
ions and squadrons, in each equal to their front, so 
as to execute with ease the passage of lines. The 
importance of keeping some troops in reserve, to 
support those engaged, and also to be used for spe* 
cial objects, as turning the flank of an enemy, began 
also now to be acted on. Yet the trammels of rou- 
tine were but slowly laid aside. Manoeuvres and 
marciies made with a tediousness and circums])eo- 
tion ditficuit to be comprehended in the present day ; 
engagements commenced along the entire front at 
once ; the intermingling of cavalry with infantry ; 
the power of artillery but vaguely felt; little ap 
preciation of the resources to be found in varied 
ground; battles fought apparently with no other 
view than to drive the enemy from the battle-ticild ; 
such were the prominsnt military features of tliis 
celebrated epoch,— one of faults, which deserve to 
be attentively studied for the lessons they alFoid 
even to the present day. 

69. The pariod intervening between the age of 
Louis XIV., and the rise of the Prussian power un- 
der Frederick II., was one of comparative stagna- 
tion in the military art. The Duke of Orleans, the 
afterwards celebrated Regent, on one or two occa- 
sions, gave promise of great miUtary talents. The 
mad career of Charles XII. of Sweden, and the 
acliievements of Marshal Saxe,— to whom we owe 
the uKxiern cadenced step, and the well-known 
axiom, tkal the secret of victory resides in the legs of 
the soldiers, — ^are the most instructive events of this 
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time; particularly as regards the nse of fortified 
points as an element of tactics ; shoi^n in the de« 
■iruction of Charles's force at Pultowa, and in the 
influence of the redoubts on the renowned day of 
Fontensv, with which closed the military life of 
oXarshal Saxe* 

60. Efoch of Frederick IL With Frederick IL 
of Prussia arose a new order of things ; a mixture 
of sound axioms and execrable exactions upon the 
natural powers of man, of which the latter, for 
years afterwards, in the hands of ignorance and 
military pedagoguism, became the bane of the art, 
and the opprobrium of humanity, through the cruel 
tasks and wretched futilities with which the private 
soldier was vexed ; to convert a being whose tnie 
strengtli resides in his volition into a machine ol 
mere bone and muscle. 

61. What influence the early hardships to which 
Frederick was subjected by the -half-mad tyrant 
to whom he owed his being, or the mercenary ma- 
terial, fashioned under tlie same regimen as him- 
self, with which afterwards he was obliged to work, 
may have had, in creating this state of things, it is 
not easy to say ; but it seems incredible that, with- 
out some such bias, a man who showed such emi- 
nent abilities, as a statesman and soldier, — who, in 
most things, thought wisely, and acted well,— 
should have fallen into an error so gross and la- 
mentable ; one that even the poor shallow philoso- 
phy, of which he made his playtliing, ought to have 
detected and reformed. 

62. Frederick's first attention was given to the 
drill, or the mere mechanism of the art, m which he 
attained a sad celebrity. Firing executed with a 
celerity that rendered aim impracticable, and wiili 
au ensemble wliich made a point of honor of having 
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tbe report from a battalion undistinguishable from 
that of one ^un ; manceuvres calculated with ma* 
thematical precision, applied with equal precision by 
human beings tutored as dancing-dogs; the cane 
of the drill-sergeant more dreaded than the bayonet 
of the enemy ; the field of battle, that arena where 
genius and military instinct should be least tram- 
melled, converted into a parade ground, for carrying 
on all the trivial mummery of a mere gala-day : 
such were some of the worst features of Frederick's 
system. 

63. But whenever his mind was left free to carry 
out an original conception, the master of the art again 
shone foi^. In his orders of march and encamp- 
ment, his choice of positions to receive an attack, he 
seldom failed to exhibit the consummate general. 
In his appreciation of the powers of the oblique order 
of battle, by which he obtained such decisive results 
on the field of Leuthen ; the perfect state to which 
he brought his cavalry, and the brilliant success 
with which he was repaid by it, for his exertions in 
restoring it to its essential purposes ; his introduc- 
tion of flying artillery, and his clear-sighted views 
as to the proper employment of this arm generally 
on the bttittle-field ; Frederick has high claims 
upon the profession, as well as for his written in- 
structions to his generals, which are a model both 
of military style and good sense. 

64. Frederick adopted invariably the formation of 
three ranks for his infantry, and that of two for his 
cavalo^. From the preponderating value given to 
the effects of musketry, his dispositions for battle 
were always with lines deployed, and so disix)8ed as 
to favor an easy passage of lines. This, and the 
curious importance attached to preserving an exact 
alignment in all movements, deprived the troopa of 
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the advantages of celerity, and ^he use of the bay- 
onet, to which the present column of attack so ad- 
mirably lendd iLself. 

65. The great authority of Frederick overshad- 
owei, and kept d.own, the naturally rebellious 
promptings of common sense against parts of hin 
system ; and all Europe soon vied in attempts to 
rival its worst features, without comprehending its 
essence. In England, it was silently imposed upon 
a hired soldiery without diificulty; and showed itp 
self in a guise, in wliich, but for the painful fea- 
tures, the exhibition would have been eminently 
ludicrous. Throughout Germany it made its way, 
in spite of the impenetrable character of the insti- 
tutions of the day. In France, a furious war of 
words and writings was waged between the re- 
spective advocates for the true French laissez-faire, 
and the Prussian tournequetism and strait-jacketp* 
ism ; as well as upon the more important question 
of the deep and shallow formations. If this con- 
test did nothing more, it provoked discussions in 
which the voice of the real soldier was occasionally 
heard in the din of mere military pedagogues. It 
produced the brilliant pages of Guibert, and the 
whimsical scene, so graphically described by De 
Segur, of the experimentum crueis, to which he in- 
voluntarily, and a comrade voluntarily were put, to 
ascertain man's powers of endurance under the 
punishment of the flat of a sabre. Then came 
that event which swept all these puerilities and 
most other futilities into one vortex, — ^the French 
Revolution. The value of proper control, and the 
evils arising from i's want, were here equally dem- 
onstrated ; and a just medium at length hit upon, 
which left to the individual his necessary powem 
under all circumstances. 
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66. Epoch of the French RevoliUioiiy and its 
Sequel, With the emigration of her nobles, France 
saw herself deprived of nearly all those who were 
deemed capable of organisng and leading her ar- 
mies. Her enemies were npon her, still brilliant 
with the prestige of Frederick's name and Freder- 
ick's tactics ; and to these she had to oppose only 
ill-armed and disorganized masses, driven to the 
field, in some cases, more through apprehension of 
the insatiable guillotine, than mrough any other 
motive, dieadhig it more than the disciplined Prus- 
sian. But here the man, thrown on his own re- 
sources, Ufled up and borne onward by an enthusi- 
asm bordering on fanaticism, showed nimself equal 
to the emergency. Like our own first efforts, so 
those of the French were the actions of individuals. 
Where the drill had done nothing, individual mil- 
itary insdnct filled up the want. A cloud of skir- 
mishers, soon become expert marksmen, harassed 
and confounded lines taught to fire only at the word 
of command ; the compact column, resounding with 
the Ca ira, scattered to the winds feeble, frigid lines, 
torpid with over-management, and effected a revo- 
lution as pregnant to the military, as the political 
one to which it owed its birth was to the social 
system. Thus was laid the foundation of the tac- 
tics of this day ; u system that partly sprung up in 
the forests of America ; and upon which, a few 
years later, the in^nious Bulow would have had 
military Europe to oase its system. 

67. The frenzy of enthusiasm past, reason and 
discipline again claimed their rights ; and the well- 
judging, able generals of France, brought both the 
system of skirmishers and the column of attack, to 
their proper functions ; and the way was prepared 
for that Genius who swayed these two elementary 
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bets with a power that shook Europe to its centre, 
and caused her firmest thrones to reel. 

68. Napoleon appeared upon the scene at a mo" 
ment the most propitious for one of his gigantic 
powers. The elements were prepared, and al- 
though temporarily paralyzed hy a state of anar- 
chy, resulting from tne political and financial coi> 
dition of the country, they required only an organ- 
izing hand to call into activity their inherent 
strength. This hand, endowed with a firmness 
and grasp that nothing could shake, or unloose, was 
that of Napoleon. To him we owe those grand 
features of the art, by which an enemy is broken 
and utterly dispersed by one and the same blow. 
No futilities of preparation ; no uncertain feeling 
about in search of the key-point; no hesitancy 
upon the decisive moment ; the whole field of view 
taken in by one eagle glance ; what could not he 
seen divined by an unerring military instinct; 
clouds of light troops thrown forward to bewilder 
his foe ; a crushing fire of cannon in mass o})ened 
upon him ; the rusli of the impetuous column into 
the gap made by the artillery ; the overwhelming 
charge of the resistless cuirassier ; followed by the 
lancer and hussar to sweep up the broken dispersed 
bands; such were the tactical lessons practically 
taught in almost every great battle of this greai 
military period. The task of the present one has 
been to systematize, and imbody m the form of 
doctrine, what was then largely traced out. 

69. In an intimate knowledge of the peculiar 
application of each arm, and a just appreciation of 
their respective powers ; in all that is lofty in con- 
ception, skilful in design, and large in execution. 
Napoleon confessedly stands unrivalled. But it 
•las been urged that, for the attainment of his enda 
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on the battle-field, he has Rhown a culpable di»> 
regard of the soldier's blood, and has often pushed 
to excess his attacks by masses. 

To do the greatest damage to our enemy unth ike 
least exposure to oursatves^ is a military axiom loot 
sight of only by ignorance of the true ends of vic- 
tory. How far this may have bsen disregarded 
by Napoleon, can be known, with certainty, onl} 
througn Napoleon himself. He, who suffered no 
important fact, or its consequences, to elude his 
powers of analysis, could hardly have been un- 
mindful of the fate of the grand column at Fonte- 
nay, nor have forgotten the imminent danger in 
which those squares were placed that, at the battle 
of the Pyramids, resisted like walls of iron the head- 
long charge of the reckless Mameluke, when he 
launched forth the formidable column of McDonald 
00 the field of VVagram. 
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CHAPTER L 

TACTICS. 

70. Tactics may be defined to be the art cfdraw* 
ing ufy aiid moving troops systematicaUy. It ad- 
mits of a classification into two divisions. 1. Mi* 
nor or eiementary tactics ; under which head may be 
placed all that refers to the drill, and other prepara- 
tory instruction of troops, to give them expertness 
in the use of their weapons, and facility of move- 
ment. 2. Grand tactics; or the art of combining, 
disposing, and handling troops on the field of battle, 

71. The manner ot drawing up troops, or their 
disposition in their primitive ordkr of batue, evi- 
dentlv must depend upon the kind of weapon with 
which they are armed, and their mode of righting. 
A glance, upon the preceding pages, will show how 
the primitive order of battle has been niodified by 
these circumstances, in difierent nations, and at dif- 
ferent epochs. Without stopping to conbider these, 
or to enter into an analysis of the once vexed ques- 
tion respecting tiie merits of the deep and shallow 
orders, we shall take it as practically solved, for 
the present, by the adoption in all civilized states, 
of the uniform system now in use ; which is for in- 
fantry troops, either dispersed, or deployed in lines 
for firing ; and in columns of march, or attack, for 
movements ; — for cavalry, eitlier deployed lines or 
dispersed oitier for attack, and columns for manceu- 
vres, and exceptionallv for attack. To this it may 
be added, that no soldier, who has made himself 
conversant with tlie resources of his art, wilt aUow 
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Limself to be trammelled by any exclusive system. 
What the case requires he will do, if coniicfent of 
his troops ; throwing a deployed line, with the bay- 
onet advanced, upon his enemy, if he judges the 
moment propitious ; or charging impetuously, with 
his horse in column, under l5ce circumstances. 

72. The systems of tactics in use in our service 
are tliose of the French; not that opinion is set^ 
tied among our officers on this point ; some pre- 
ferring the English. In favor of the French, it 
may be said, that tliere is really more affinity be- 
tween the military aptitude of tlie American and 
French soldier, than between that of the former 
and the English ; and that tlie French systems are 
the results of a broader platlbrm of experience, 
submitted to ihe careful analysis of a body of offi- 
cers, who, for science and skill combined, stand 
unrivalled ; whereas the English owes more to in- 
dividual Uian to general taient; and therefore is 
more liable to the defects of individual pride of 
opinion, than where this can only be felt in discus- 
sion at the council board, at which its rrwrgue is 
liable to be checked, and its fallacies exposed, by 
rival talent 

73. In all tactical combinations, experience has 
shown that for each arm there is a certain numeri- 
cal force, wluch lends itself best to the essential 
conditions demanded in all troops; — which are 
strength, activity, and the faculty of moving in 
any mrection. Tliis force, termed the unit, varies 
in the different arms. In all cases, it should not be 
so great but that all the men of which it is com- 
prised may be overlooked by, and be known to, the 
officer in command of it ; and also when drawn up 
in its order of battle, be within reach of his voice. 
These last conditions place a pi*actical limit to the 
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tBcdcal luiit; owii^ to the extent to which the ho* 
man voice can be mstinctly heard ; the space taken 
up by each combatant ; and the form and dimen- 
sions of the figure covered on the ground by the 
unit in its order of battle. 

74. The h€tttalion is the unit of the arm of in- 
fantry ; the squadron that of the arm of cavalry; 
and the bcUtery of six guns that of the arm of ar- 
tillery. 

76. For each of these units, particular subdi- 
nsions have been adopted ; and their command in- 
trusted to officers of suitable grade, both to overlook 
and to lead ihem in the various combinations to 
which the unit may be subjected. For the details 
on all these points, as they do not come within the 
scope of this work, reference may be had to the 
systems of elementary tactics adopted in our ser- 
vice. 

76. The order of battle of the unit is usually 
based upon the nature of the weapon used, and the 
space required for handling it freely. 

77. The habitual ord'ir of battle of infantry is in 
two or three ranks. With us, that of two ranks is 
generally preferred, partly because our battalion is 
small, and therefore requires all the front that can 
be given without presenting a line liable to waver 
at every change of position ; but mainly because 
every musket can be made to tell effectively: a 
point of great importance where the troops, like 
ours generally, are habituated to handling fire- 
arms almost from childhood. 

78. Cavalry is now universally formed in two 
ranks, in order of battle. The efficiency of this 
arm resides in the power of its shock ; and, as in a 
charge, the first rank alone is brought into actual 
contact with the enemy, the only reaacm for placing 
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% lecond is to close up gaps made in the front, by 
casualties whilst charging ; and also in the melM 
that succeeds the charge, to have a sufficient num- 
ber of sabres in hand to do good service. 

79. The order of battle of artillery is necessarily 
a line of pieces in front; a second of caissons for 
the supply of immediate wants, and a third line <^ 
caissons in reserve to the rear, beyond the reach 
of casualties from the enemy's fire. 

80. The subdivisions of the unit have their ha^ 
bitual position in the order of battle. This is ne- 
cessary, in order that the mechanism of the unit 
may have that simplicity and uniformity in which 
there will be no difficulty in its being comprehended 
and retained by ordinary minds, to the end that every 
movement may be executed with promptitude. Still 
cases may occur in which the requisite rapidity to 
meet an attack, or to move in a given direction, can- 
not be attained without changing the habitual order. 
Such cases are provided for by what are termed 
inversions., in which the subdivisions temporarily 
cliange places and parts. 

81. In all changes of position that demand a dis- 
turbance of the fundamental order of battle of the 
unit, it is broken into its subdivisions, which are 
placed in certain relative positions with respect to 
each other, according to the object in view. These 
oorabinations are termed manoBuvres, and their chief 
object usually is to change the direction of the iiyjut 
of the unit, according to the particular exigency. 

82. Mancpuvres, like all the rest of the mechan- 
ism pertaining to the unit, should be sUiAped with 
simplicity and uniformity, for reasons already as- 
signed. The tactics of the present day present, in 
this respect, a remarkable contrast to those of the 
period anterior to it ; which is owing, in no small 
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measure, to the little scope left for individual faiic^^ 
every proposal being submitted to the fonnal exam- 
ination of an enlightened board. Stage spectacles 
alone now occasionally furnish some notions of 
th jse whimsies of olden times ; so happily hit off 
in the well-known article of Salmaguncfi, where 
the street-pump figures as an almost impassable ob- 
stacle to the show soldier of that day. 

83. The foregoing ob-:ervations, upon the spirit 
of the actual state of tactics, can doubtless convey 
nothing more than a vague idea of the subject. 
They were introduced with this view only ; so that 
the young student of the art might have some gen- 
eral notion, though a vague one, of what is pro- 
posed to be attained, before his mind gets more or 
less bewildered in what must seem, for some time at 
least, a maze of technicalities, and mere rote-work, 
— the systems of elementary tactics for conducting 
the drill. 

84. Army Organization, Although not alto- 
gether within the design of this work, a few words 
here may be not out of place on army organiza- 
tion. Of all the civilized states of Christendom, we 
are perhaps the least military, though not bshind 
the foremost as a warlike one. A sounder era, 
however, is dawning upon us. The desire for war, 
as such, is decreasinjj, whilst a feeling: of the neces- 
sity for being always ready for it is becoming more 
general. All our battle-fields, up to the glorious 
feat at Buena-Vista, have proved to the world that 
the American soldier was wanting in no military 
quality, but combined the vivacity of the French 
with the tenacity of the English. But this, hc»w- 
ever, could make but little impression upon the 
soldier -statesmen of Europe. To be warlike, does 
not render a nation formidable to its neighbors 
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Tliey may dread to attack it, bat have no appr^ 
heosions from its offensive demonstraticHis. It waai 
reserved for tlie expedition to Vera-Cruz, and its. 
sequel, the victory of Cerro-Grordo, to bring into« 
strong relief the fact, that we were unostentatiously, 
and almost silently, becoming a powerful military 
state. The lesson will not be lost upon our neigh- 
bors, however slowly we, in the end, may profit by 
it. A shout has gone forth from the Rio-Grande,, 
and the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, which, heard 
on the Thames and the Seine, has resounded aulong^; 
the far-off shores of the Baltic and Black Sea, and. 
will reach the farther Ind, bearing with it a signifi- 
cance that no prudent statesman will hereafter 
affect to misunderstand. What are the military re- 
sources of this great Republic is no longer a ques- 
tion ; a more thorough organization is alone want- 
ing for their complete development. 

85. Napoleon, at the period of the preparations* 
for his descent upon England, had a moment of 
leisure which he could bestow upon his miUtary or- 
ganization. Then, for the first time, it is believed,, 
was introduced a systematic organization of grandt 
masses, termed Army Corps ; each one comprising, 
within itself all the elements of a complete army,, 
and apt for any emergency. 

Since then this has served as a type to France, 
and other European states, in their organization. 

86. An army is now composed of one, or more 
army corps, made up of infantry and. cavalry; an 
artillery equipage, comprising several batteries;, 
several artillery parks of reserve ;. with a grandi 
one to which is attached a bridge-train. 

87. Each army corps consists of one, or more* 
Divisions; each division of several Brigades ; the^ 
brigade comprising two Regiments. 
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Two batteries of foot-artillery, of six pieces each^ 
(Are attached to each mfantry division ; and one ot 
horse-artillery, of the same strength, to each division 
of heavy cavalry. 

Besides, for each army corps of infantry, there is 
: a reserve of several batteries ; and a few served by 
foot artillery. In some cases, one of the batteries 
of reserve is served by the horse-artillery. 

88. A company of engineer troops, termed Sap- 
pers, is generally attached to each infantry division ; 
■and to each infantry army corps a brigade of light 

cavalry ; with a company of PontanierSj wliich has 
'Charge of the bridge-train. 

89. In France, each bri^de is commanded by a 

.Marechal de Camp, a grade corresponding to our 

•brigadier-general ; each division by a Lieutenant' 

'ijreneralj which corresix)nds to our major-general ; 

and an army corps by a Marechal de France^ 

90^ The particular organization of the General 
.Stair, and the different arms of service, would lead 
.to details of no importance here. The proportion, 
'however, of each arm of an army to the others, is 
a subject of great interest, as upon this depends, ii* 
. a great degree, the more or less of excellence ir 
•the military institutions of a state. 

91. The infantry, from its powers of endurance 
its capabilities lor battle in all kinds of ground, and 
its independence of those casualties by which the 
other anns may be completely paralyzed, is placed 
as like first arm; and upon it is based the strength 
of all the others. It generally forms about /aar* 
fifths of the entire force. 

92. In all states where the military art is justly 
appreciated, the cavalry arm is placed in the second 
rank to the infantrv. To it an army is often in- 
debted for turning the scales of victory, and giving 
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A decisive character to the isaae. To it, the infuii 
try, when exhausted by fatigue, or broken, often 
owes its safety, and through the respite sained by 
its charges, finds time to breathe and reform. 
Without it, much of advanced-post duty, patroles, 
and detachment service requiring great celerity, 
would be but badly performed. 

But the arm of cavalry by itself can effect but 
little ; and, in many circumstances, does not suffice 
even for its own safety. The smallest obstacles 
are sufficient to render it powerless ; it can neither 
attack nor hold a post without the aid of infantry ; 
and at night is alarmed, and justly so, at every 
phantom. 

The proportion borne by the cavalry to the in- 
fantry should vary with the features of the seat of 
war ; being greater in a cUampagne than in a broken, 
or mountainous country. Tiie proportion of one' 
fourth of tlie infantry for the first, and one-sixth for 
the last, id generally admitted by received military 
authority as the best 

93. The artillery is placed third in rank among 
the arms. Its duties are to support and cover the 
other arms ; keep the enemy from approaching too 
near ; hold him m check when he advances ; and 
prevent him from debouching at particular points. 
To perform these duties it is considered that an al- 
lowance of one piece for each thousand men of tlie 
other arms, and one in reserve forms the proper 
quota of tliis arm. It is to be remarked, however, 
tiiat this proportion supposes the other arms in an 
excellent state of organization and discipline. In 
the contrary case, the quota of artillery must be in- 
creased ; for it inspires poor troops with confidence, 
as they rely upon it, to keep off the enemy, and to 
cover their retreat. But here arises anotlier disad- 
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mntage; as ardlleiy is utterly incapable of defend* 
tug itself, and therefore, when present in an oyer 
proportion, it must nec^sarily sustain great losses 
in gons and the other maHrieU 

94. The arm of en^meering, although requiring 
more science and a higher ffrade of talent for it<* 
duties than any other, takes me last place in tactioai 
eonsidarations. To it is intrusted all that pertains 
to opposing passive obstacles to an enemjr's advance, 
and removmff those which he may have raised. To 
it is assigned that most difficult of all tasks to the 
soldier, patient endurance of manual tdl, and a dis- 
regard of everything but the work in hand, whilst 
exposed to the enemy^s fire. The proportion of 
engineer troops will depend in a great measure 
upon the character of the operations undertaken ; 
being most in sieges, and least in those depending 
maimy on manoeuvres. In the French service, the 
engineers are one-half the strength of the artillery ; 
a large number, but rendered necessary by the pe- 
culiar military position of that country. 

95. the trooi» which compose tfie mree principal 
arms are generally subdivided into two classes, 
heavy and light ; partly arising from the nature of 
their weapons, and partly from their destination on 
the field of battle. 

96. This subdivision is less marked in the in- 
fantry than in that of the other arms ; for although 
in most foreign armies, a portion of the infantry 
carries a sabro with the musket, still this additional 
weapon is of rather questionable utility ; for the 
musket is the one which, under all circumstances 
of attack and defence, will be resorted to. 

97. All infantry now receive the same instruc- 
tion ; but whether a portion of it ought not to be 
reserved especially for the dudes consigned to Kght 
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troops, is sdll a. disputed point. One thine^ is cer 
tain, that perfection is more easily reached by con 
fining the individual to one branch of his art. thai 
by requiring him to make himself con/ersant witl 
the whole. Still it mi^ht be often found incon- 
venient, at the least, if mfantry were not able tc 
perform all the functions required of it 

98. The service of light infantry often demands 
great individual address, intelU^nce, and well-de- 
veloped physical powers ; a combination of qualities 
not easily found, and seldom, indeed, without care- 
ful habitual training. Whereas, in infantry of the 
line, the qualities of the individual are of less im- 
portance, as results here depend almost solely upon 
the action of the mass. 

99. The habitual order of battle of light infantry 
is the dispersed order; and whether actinir offen- 
uvely or defensively, it depends for its results upon 
the effect of its fire, resorting to the close order, 
and using the bayonet, only exceptionally. As 
each individual, although immediately supported 
by his own file-closer, and those on his right and 
left, is still often thrown upon his own resources, 
being obliged to take cover where he can most con- 
veniently find it, he must be a good marksman, 
cool, deliberate, and circumspect ; since it may be- 
come necessary to keep an enemy occupied hours, 
and even days together, pressing on him at one mo- 
ment and yielding to him the next, or holding with 
tediacity, and disputing inch by inch some particu- 
lar point, as it may suit the views of the general in 
command. 

100. In infantry of the line, as success depends 
upon the action of the mass, ensemble, coolness, and 
determination should characterize all its movements, 
whether it delivers its fire in line, forms in column 

4* 
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feo attack with the bajonet, or throws itself into 
square, to await the charge of the enemy's cavalry. 

101. The duties of light infantry are to open an 
(»»«efagement, and, after it is fairly got under way, 
K> keep it going ; turning it to advantage if suc- 
cessful, otherwise breaking it off. In its relations 
to the infantry of the line, it should cover the 
flanks of the latter; clear the way for its advance 
by rootinff the enemy out of all covers, and then 
holding them if requisite. Upon it devolves all 
sidvanced-post, detachment, via advanced and rear- 
guard service. 

102. To the infantry of the line is confided eve- 
lything where firmness is the essential requisite ; 
as the attack or defence of key-points, the forma- 
tion of all supports and reserves ; whether on the 
field, or in the attack and defence of posts. 

103. There is a ^rd class of infantry, termed 
ryienum^ which does not form a part proper of the 
arm of infantry ; partaking, when properly consti- 
tuted, more of the character of partisan than of 
regular troops ; being chosen only from that por- 
tion of a population whose habits lead them to a 
daily use of fire-arms, and give them an unerring 
aim. As an auxiliary in the defence of particular 
localities, where they are secure from the attack 
of the bayonet, or of cavalry, and can deliver their 
fire with that deliberation which their weapon de- 
mands, riflemen will often be found invaluable ; as 
nothing is more dreaded by troops generally than 
this lurking, and often invisible foe, whose where- 
about is only divined by the destruction he deals 
around him. 

104. In cavalry, the distinction between heavy 
and light is more strongly marked, and the func% 
tions of each more clearly defined than in infantry 
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105. The cuirassierSy from their defensiTe ai^ 
mor and heavy sabre, which in both man and horse 
call for great physical powers, constitute the true 
heavy cavalry. The dragoons and hussars belong 
(o the light, and the lancers indifferently perform 
the functions of either. 

106. The most essential quality of all cavalry, 
which distinguishes it from all other armd, and 
gives it the faculty of taking an enenw frequently 
at chsadvantage, is that of celerity. If to tliis ttie 
rider unites boldness, and even, when called for, 
recklessness, it makes of this arm a truly fearful 
one. 

107. CavalrV, to attain its ends, should unite 
several essential conditicxis; horses and weapom 
in good condition ; sufSicient depth of ground both 
m front and rear to gather speed for the charge, 
or space for rallying ; to be led boldly but skilfully 
into acticm ; have its flanks covered against a sur- 
prise ; and be fc^lowed by a support, or reserve, to 
cover the retreat, or secure from the effects of con- 
fusion the line charging, if brought up unexpect- 
edly by the enemy. 

108. There are qualities which are peculiar to 
each kind of cavalry, s^rowing out of the duties re- 
quired of this arm. "fi) the heavy cavalry, the cui- 
rassier sans peur, should belong the attribute of 
irresistibility. Apparently as careless and indiffer- 
ent to the maddenmg strife around, as was le Noir 
Faineant, in the *' uentle and Joyous Passage of 
Arms of Ashby-de-la-Zouche," whilst waiting the 
moment for action ; the cuirassier, when, with sa- 
bre raised, he rushes on his foe, should, like the 
tornado, level all before him, and leave nothing of 
his task un&iished but the gathering of the wreck 
he leaves in his track. 
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109. The dragoon, when first instituted to com* 
Dine the functions both of the foot soldier and cava- 
lier, was found, like most nuHigrels, to have the 

?ualitie8 of neither in a very serviceable degree. 
le still retains his musquetoon, and on outpost 
duty, and skirmishing in broken ground, does a sol- 
dier's duty with this weapon. Apt for attacks, 
whether in close order or dispersed, he should lend 
himself to the charge kindly ; and in cases where 
tlirown on his own resources, display all the intel- 
ligence, activity, and circumspection of the best 
light infantry. 

110. The dashing bold hussar, that epitome of 
military impudence and recklessness at the tavern, 
should present those qualities in a sublimated form 
on the field. Regardless of fatigue and danger, his 
imagination shomd never present to itself an ob- 
stacle as insurmountable. On the march, con- 
stantly at the enemy's heels ; in position keeping 
him at all moments on the alert, harassing him 
either with fatigue, or apprehension for the secu- 
rity of his rear and communications ; on the field 
careering with a falcon's speed and glance upon 
his quarry, however it may seek to eliule his blow, 
such should be the hussar. 

111. The lancer, like the poet, '* is bom not fash- 
ioned." In the hands of the Pole, the lance, whether 
used to charge in line or in tlie dispersion of pursuit, 
is a truly fearful weapon ; but to those to whom 
long practice in its use has not made it a second 
nature, it is only embarrassing, and more to be 
avoided by a comrade than by a foeman. Still the 
apprehension of being run through has a powerful 
moral effect upon a man ; and there is no sound 
more appalling to a fiying enemy than ^ here coma 
tlie lancers." 
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112. As the functkmi of heavy cavali^ ue ta 
bear down all opposition, and present an impassa- 
ble wall to the enemy's efforts, its duties are con- 
fined to the battle-field ; there, {daced in the reserve, 
it is held in hand until the decisive moment arrivns, 
when it is launched forth to deal a blow from wliich 
the enemy hopelessly struggles to recover, either to 
achieve victory, or to fendoff utter defeat 

113. To light cavalry are intrusted the impor- 
tant duties of securing from surprise the flanks of 
the heavy ; to watch over the saiety of horse artil- 
lery, and to perform the services required of them 
hy infantry mvisions, and those of detachment ser- 
vice in general. 

1 14. The artilleiy, which had feat a long period, 
and even still, preserves the character of eminent 
respectability, nas of late years begun to infuse a 
dash of the dare-devil spirit of the cavalier into its 
ranks. If it has not yet taken to charging literally, 
it has, on some recent occasions in our service, 
shown a well-considered recklessness of obstacles 
and dangers, fully borne out by justly deserved 
success. 

115. The distinction between li^t and heavy in 
this arm arises, not only from the difference of cal- 
ibre in the pieces, but also in a difference of their 
tactical application. 

116. The heavy field calibre is the 12-pounder, 
which is reserved for batteries in position, and is 
seldom shifted during the action. 

117. The light field calibre is the 6-pounder, and 
the 24-pounder howitzer, which are served eitlier by 
foot or horse-artillery, and follow the movements 
of the other arms. 

118. Improvements both in the maUnel and the 
tactics of artillery have been very marked within 
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late years. Fonnerly, considered only in the li^ht 
of an auxiliary on the battle-field, artillery now as- 
pires, and with indisputable claims, to the rank of a 
principal arm. Its aecisive effects, at the late bat- 
tles on the Rio-Grande,* are supported by testi- 
mony too emphatic to be overlooked. 

119. From the studies required of him, the artil- 
lerist is well trained to maintain the characteristics 
of his arm ; courage of the highest order, in which 
the physical is always under the control of the 
moral element, producing, as a necessary result, un- 
bounded devotion to the task assigned ; a presence 
of mind that nothing can disturb ; and diat coolness 
which no danger, however appalling, can impair. 

120. The tactical applications of artillery on the^ 
field depend on the calibre. To the heavy are as- 
ai^ed the duties of occupying positions for strength- 
ening the weak points of me field of battle ; for 
securing the retreat of the army ; for defending all 
objects whose possession might be of importance to 
the enemy, as villages, defiles, &.c. ; and for over- 
turning aU passive obstacles that cover the enemy, 
or arrest the progress of the other arms. 

121. The light pieces, served by foot-artillery, 
follow the movements of the infantry ; covering the 

* Tn Hllnding to the late brilliant achievements of our artil- 
lery, it is bat just to call attention to the fact, that the country 
Is indebted for it to the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, late Secretary oi 
War under the administration of President Van Buren. With- 
out the forethought and military sagacity of this accomplished 
gentleman, and his untiring efforts, while in ottice, to promote 
ihr- public good and insure its safety if suddenly brouglit into a 
St ite of war ; the country, in all probability, would have been 
fiund. on the breaking out of the Mexican difficulties, in the 
same dilemma with regard to this most important arm, as it was 
In some other hardly less essential points. It is to be hoped 
that the maxim so often idly repeated, and the value of which 
«ras here forcibly illustrated, In Peace prepare for fytr, may 
not again be used in vain. 
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flanks of its position, preparing the way for its ofr 
set, and arresting that of the enemy. It is of this 
that the principal part of the artillery m reserve ia 
composed. 

122. The horse-artillery is held in hand for deci- 
sive moments. When launched forth, its arrival 
and execution should be unexpected and instanta- 
neous. Ready to repair all disasters and partial 
reverses, it, at one moment, temporarily replaces a 
battery of foot, and at the next is on another poifit 
of the field, to force back an enemy's column. In 
preparing the attacks of cavalry, tms arm is oflen 
mdispensable and always invaluable ; brought with 
rapidity in front of a line, or opposite to squares of 
infantry, v/ithin the ranse of canister, its well- 
directed fire, in a few discharges, opens a gap, or so 
shakes the entire mass, that the cavalier fmdis but a 
feeble obstacle, where, without this aid, he would io 
vain havB exhausted all his powers. 
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■AHinSR OF TUkCnift AHO HAHDLQie TROOFS. 

IXFANTRT. 

123. Position and Formation. On the field of 
battle, whether the object be to attack, or defend, 
the in&ntiy is divided into three bodies ; an advan- 
ced-^ard, the main-body, and a reserve. Their 
relative proportion will depend apon the total force, 
and the character of the position occupied. The 
■dvanced-guaid must be of sufficient strength to 
hold the enemy in check, but, at the same time, 
the main body, upon which the brunt of the action 
should fall, must not be left of insufficient force, by 
unnecessarily increasing the advanced-guard ; and 
the reserve should be strong enough to repair any 
disaster that may befall the main body ; or to profic 
by its success in accomplishing the complete over< 
throw of the enemy. 

124. These three bodies are separated from each 
other by intervals which will depend upon the na- 
ture of the ground. The advanced*guard occupy- 
ing the front; the main-body at a distance from 
IM to 300 paces in its rear; and the reserve at a 
like interval to the rear of the main body. Where 
the ground, for example, is undulating, and therefore 
favorable to masking the troops from the enemy's 
fire, these intervals may, if requisite, be reduced to 
80 or 100 paces. 

126. The troops composing these three bodiea 
wfll be formed either in columns of battalions, oi 
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be deployed, aocbrding to the circumstances under 
which they may be placed. For an attack, for evo* 
lution, or for defence against cavalry, the formatims 
of columns of battalions is best. To repel the 
enera/s attack by a fire, and in some cases, to pre* 
sent a less favorable mark to his artillery, the oat* 
talions are deployed. The battalions, whether de* 
ployed or in column, preserve the proper intervals 
for evolutions ; these intervals may be increased in , 
obstructed ground without weakening the defence. 

126. The baUalions composing & mam-body 
may be drawn up in one or two Imes. The latter 
usually obtains only when a large force is present 
In this case the reserve no longer holds the position 
of a third line, as in the other ; but forms an inde* 
pendent body, to be used according to the emer- 
g^icy ; the second line supporting 3ie battalions of 
3te &:st, and, for this purpose, occupying positions 
to the rear, opposite to their intervals. 

127. Defence. When the position is taken up 
to receive the enemy's attack, and then either to re* 
main <m the defensive, or to assume the ofiensive. 
as circumstances may justify, the advanced-guard 
will be posted on the ground most favorable to hold 
the enemy in check, and so force him, by disputing 
it with tenacity, to develope his means and plans. 
This is best done by a judicious combat of skir* 
Diishers, who, for tMs purpose, are thrown forward 
800 or 400 paces, to feel the enemy, and are only 
reinforced when closely pressed. 

128. Whether the advanced-guard shall maintain 
its ground obstinately until reinforced by the main* 
body, or whether it shall fall back, either on the 
flanks or to the rear of the main-body, must be de- 
lermmed by the strength of its position. If this be 
•0 strong thi^ the enemy's loss in carrying it must 

6 
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be gieat, then it should be pertinaciously nudiK 
toined ; in the contrary case it must, after a suita- 
ble show of resistance, be abandoned. 

129. As a general rule, tr<x>ps should be placed 
as much out of view as practicable before they go 
into action, by taking advantage of covers oillered 
by the ^und. The main-lwdy should be kept 
masked m tliis way until it is called to engage the 
enemy. If it advance to support the advanced- 
guard, it will usually attack with the bayonet ; if 
the advanced-guard is called in, the main-body will 
usually receive the enemy by its fire; the battalions 
being deployed for this purpose. If the enemy is 
staggered by this fire, or, in advancing, shows, by 
the wavering or confusion of his line, a want of 
confidence, me fire may be followed up either by a 
charffe of ihe troops in line ; or they may be formed 
in columns of attack before charging, if the enemy 
perseveres in his onw^ard movement. A charge by 
a column, when the enemy is within 50 paces, will 
prove efiective, if resolutely made. 

130. The reserve is composed of the most reli* 
able troops. It should be distuiguished for cool 
courage *, acting under all circumstances, either de- 
fensive or offensive, with circumspection and de- 
termined resolution. 

As the object of the reserve is to infuse greater 
energy into the action of the main-body, and, if ne- 
cessary, to strike a last and decisive blow, it should 
be kept masked from the enemy's fire and view 
until called into action. The proper moment for 
engaging the reserve is either when the enemy has 
been shaken in his attack by the resistance onered 
by tiie main-body, or when the latter is unable far- 
ther to resist the enemy's efiforts. If engaged too 
soon, the resistance offered to the reserve may pre- 
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vent its making a decisive blow ; if not engaged In 
time, the main-body may be too far exhaust^ and 
disorganized to rally. 

In cases where the reserve forms a second line, 
to support the main-body, it sliould approach the 
first line when it becomes engaged, to be ready to 
replace it when circumstances may render it neces- 
sary. The advanced-guard, in such cases, should 
retire to the rear, to act as a reserve. 

131. Attack. In the attack of infantry, the same 
fundamental dispositions are made as for the defen- 
sive. The advanced-guard will not throw forward 
its skirmishers until thev are near enough to en- 
sage the enemy. The Ime of skirmishers should 
be strongly supported, and will press the enemy 
with vigor and without relaxation. If the force 
engaged be small, ti^e main-body will regulate its 
movements by those of the line of skirmishers ; if 
considerable, the reverse will obtain. 

132. The main-body and reserve follow in col- 
umn the advanced-guard, preserving the requisite 
intervals. The columns should take every advan- 
tage of the ground to mask their movements ; get- 
ting rapidly over any where they are much ex- 
posed to fire. So soon as the advanced-guard is 
checked, it will fall back either on the flanks of 
the columns, or to the rear ; and the main-body 
will be immediately brought into action, either by 
deploying and opening its fire, or by a vigorous 
charge with the bayonet. If the main-body falters 
in its attack, or gives any signs of want of resolu- 
tion, the reserve should advance at once through 
the intervals, and make a vigorous charge witli the 
bayonet. 

133. If the attack by the main-body is made with 
the bayonet, Uie interval between at and the col- 
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moDR of the reserve may be lessened to 80 oi 100 
paces. The flanks of the columns of attack, and 
the intervals between them, should be occupied by 
skirmishers. This is an important precaution ; as, 
by forcing the enemy to deliver his fire before the 
columns have reached within a destructive range, 
the main obstacle to their onward movement will 
be removed. 

134. Pursuit. If the assailed retires, the pur- 
suit must be conducted with system and in good 
order. The line nearest the enemy will throw for* 
ward a few troops in pursuit ; which, in most cases, 
will be preceded by skirmishers. The line in close 
order, will follow these troops until it attains a good 
position to receive the enemy, should he make an 
offensive movement, when it will be halted and 
formed m readiness for action. A pursuit by in- 
iieintry afone cannot be pushed far, even should the 
enemy retire without any order, or show of resist- 
ance, as the retreating force will soon distance their 
pursuers. 

135. Retreat, When, either in the defensive, or 
offensive, it becomes necessary to retire, the first 
point to be attended to is to withdraw the troops 
engaged; either to a good position to their rear, 
where they can halt and face the enemy, or else 
behind the line in their rear, which should hold the 
assailants in check, and allow the retreating troops 
to fall back in good order. Having fiiirly got dis- 
engaged, dispositions must be promptly made to 
withdraw from the field. This may be done by 
the entire force moving off together, if the enemy 
shows no disposition to follow up his success with 
energy; or, in the contrary case, by retiring by 
successive portions ; the line which withdraws fall- 
ing some 150 paces to the rear of: the one by which 
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it is covered, whfl&t falling back, and then forming, 
U cover in turn the retreat of the latter. 

The dispositions made in the retreat will depend 
entirely upon the character of the enemy's pursuit, 
and the features of the ground. It will usually be 
made in columns, covered by skirmishers, if the 
pursuit is made by infantry alone ; if by cavalry, 
the retreat must be made with great circumspec* 
tion ; the troops retiring slowly and in good order, 
adopting the formation against cavalry ; never has- 
tening uie march, nnless very near a good position 
for defence, which should be attained as rapidly as 
possible, unless closely pressed by the cavalry. 

136. If it be necessary to continue the retreat 
for some marches, under the eye of the enemy, a 
rear-guard must be formed ; selecting, from a fourth 
to a Siird of the entire force, for this service. The 
main duty of the rear-guard is to hinder the enemy 
from pressing too closely on the main-body ; and it 
should therefore, under no circumstances, allow 
itself to be forced back upon the mun-body. The 
dispositions adopted by the roar-guard will depend 
upon the featuros of the ground ; its rear will usu- 
ally be covered by a line of skirmishers. The rear- 
guard will keep within ffood supporting distance of 
the main-body ; and, when pressed by the enemy, 
the latter, whenever a favorable position offers, will 
halt and form ; to cover the former, and force the 
enemy to greater circumspection. 

137. MeUsures for protracting an EngagemeTit, 
In the attack, as in the defence, it may frequently 
become an object to protract an engagement, witli- 
out coming to any decisive result ; either for the 
purpose of holding a position for a certain time, to 
fiivor other objects, as the arrival of roinforcements ; 
or to occupy an adversary upon one point whilst a 

5* 
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decisive blow is preparing on another. This game 
can be played only upon ground favorable to alter- 
nations from the defensive to the offensive; and 
should only be intrusted to troops thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of skirmishers. The main- 
body is kept some two thousand paces to the rear 
of the skirmishers in such affairs ; taking advan- 
tage of the ground, and making suitable dispositions 
of the troops to avoid the effects of the enemy's ar- 
tillery. Small columns are thrown forward be- 
tween itself and the troops engaged, which take 
post in covered ground, to be at hand to support 
the skirmishers. The troops engaged should be 
promptly reinforced, when tine enemy presses on- 
ward ; and attempts should be made, by charging 
him in flank, to force him to retire. The troops in 
action should be frequently relieved, and the oppor- 
timity should be seized, when the fresh troops come 
up, to make an onward movement on the enemy, 
and force him from any points he may have gained. 
138. Defence against Cava/ry, When infantry 
is threatened by cavaliy, the proper formation to re- 
pel its charge is that of squares. If but one square 
is formed, it must rely on its own resources to beat 
off the enemy; but when there are several they 
may give mutual support, by bringing a flank 6re 
from one upion a force advancing on either of the 
two contiguous to it The safety of infantry against 
cavalry will depend upon the preservation of perfect 
coolness, good order, and connection in the ranks ; 
the avoidance of any precipitate movements which 
might bring about a surprise ; and the husbanding 
of its ammunition, and reservation of its fire untfi 
the enemy is within a deadly range. Well disci- 
plined infantry, whilst in position, and when not ex- 
posed to a fire of artillery, may securely trust to its 
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it adopts the proper precautions. If annoyed, as 
sometimes may happen, by the fire of a few horse* 
men, advanced to draw the fire of the squares, it will 
be better to throw out some skirmishers, ten or 
twelve paces from the squares, to keep off such 
attacks, than to open a fire from the squares. 

139. Drfence^ ^, a^cunst Artillery, Infantry 
may take advantage, either of covers presented by 
Ifae features of the ground, or of occasionally shifting 
its position, to avoid the fire of artillery. Very slight 
unaulations, or obstructions, like the low banks 
along the borders of ditches, will serve to cover 
troops, by causing the shot to rise above them. If 
no covers are at hand, the chances of casualties, 
when within point-blank range, may be diminished 
by moving forward, or backward, some 50 paces ; 
ii'the fire be a ricochet, the position should be shifted 
some 50 paces to the rifht or left. The enemy's 
batteries may be annoyed, and sometimes be forced 
to change their position, by sending out good marks- . 
men, who advance singly to within some 250 paces 
of them; where, lying down, they can pick off the 
officers, men and horses. 

140. Attack of Artillery. Whenever it is found 
necessary to carry a battery by the bayonet, the 
troops for this duty are divided into two detachments ; 
one of which is charged with capturing the guns, 
and the other with attacking the supports of the 
battery. 

The dispositions made by the detachment which 
moves against the guns will be the usual one of 
skirmishers ; the line surrounding the battery, and 
opening their fire upon it when within about 250 
paces, taking advantage for this purpose of any 
covers, to screen the men. The supports of the 
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ine of skirmishers should be kept well to the rear 
to be ready against a flank movement on the line. 
If this manoeuvre succeeds in drawing the fire of 
the guns, and any confusion is observed among the 
men, then a rush must be immediately made upon 
them with the bayonet. 

The detachment against the supports of the bat- 
tery will make its dispositions according to the kind 
of troops which compose the supports. If of infan- 
try, the detachment to seize the guns, divided into 
two portions, will advance either in line, or column, 
as may be best, on the flanks of the line of skir- 
mishers; gradually getting in advance of it, and 
closing on the flanks of the battery, so as to attack 
the supports in flank ; or else they may keep to the 
rear of the line of skirmishers, in order to tempt the 
supports to move forward, and thus mask the fire 
of their guns. If the supports are of cavalry, the 
detachment, divided into two columns, will follo^v 
the line of skirmishers, in rear of the flanks ; to cover 
it against a charge of the cavalry. 

CAVALRY. 

141. Position, This arm is usually placed in 
the rear of the infantry, on ground favorable to its 
manoeuvres, and where it will be masked from fire 
until the moment arrives to bring it into action; 
here, if acting on the defensive, the cavalry watches 
its opportunity to support the other troops, driving 
back the enemy, by prompt and vigorous charges, 
when these are hard pressed ; or, if on the offensive, 
biding its time, to rush upon the assailant, and com- 
plete his destruction ; when his ranks commence to 
waver or show signs of disorganization from the 
assaults of the otlier arma 
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142. Formalion. The habitual formation of 
cavalry for the attack b in a line of two ranks, with 
a reserve, or support to its rear. The supports are 
indispensablv requisite to guard against thone 
chances of danger to which cavalry is particularly 
exposiKl, if attacked in turn, when in a state of par- 
tial disorganization, after a successful charge ; or 
when threatened by an offensive movement against 
its flanks. The supports offer a safeguard against 
either of these dangers; for, if the front line is 
brought up by the enemy, after a successful charge, 
it can retire and rally in the rear of the supports ; 
and if the enemy makes a movement against the 
flanks, the supports, placed behind them and in 
column, can form and anticipate the enemv's char^. 
For the foregoing reasons, cavalry should not. give 
way to a headlong pursuit after a successful charge, 
unless its supports are at hand; and, in cases 
where a chaige is made without supports, a portion 
only should engage in pursuit, the rest behig rallied 
to form a support 

143. Cavalry is seldom called on to use fire* 
arms. When on out-post service, or acting on the 
defensive on ground unfavorable to charging, a por- 
tion of the force may be dispersed as lamLers, to 
bold the enemy in check by their fire. In this case 
their movements are regulated in the same way as 
other skirmishers. 

144. Drfence, The defensive qualities of cavalry 
lie in the offensive. A body of cavalry which waits 
to receive a charge of cavalry, or is exposed to a fire 
of infantry, or artillery, must either retire, or be 
destroyed. This essential quality of cavalry ren- 
dere its services invaluable in retreats where the 
jenemy pursues with vigor. In such cases it should 
be held in constant readiness to take advantage of 
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0veiy spot fkvorable to its action ; and, by short and 
energetic charges, force the enemy to move with 
drcumspection. 

145. Attack ofrainst IrtfarUry. So ^.ong as in- 
fantry maintains its position firmly, particularly if 
the ground is at all unfavorable to tne movements 
of cavalry, the chances are against a successful at- 
tack by the latter. Cavalry should therefore either 
wait patiently until a way is prepared for its ac- 
tion, by a fire of artillery on the enemy's infantry ; 
or until the infantry has become crippled and ex- 
hausted by being kept in action for some time ; or 
else, watching its opportunity, make a charge whilst 
the infantry is in motion, so as to surprise it before 
it can form to receive the attack. 

Cavalry should direct its charge on that point of 
the enemy's infantry where it will itself be exposed 
to the least column of fire. If the infantry is in line, 
the charge should be made on one of its flanks ; if 
in square, on one of the angles of the square ; and 
when several squares are formed, so as to afford 
mutual support by their fire, selecting the squares 
on the flanks as most vulnerable, m>m their po- 
sition. 

146. The formation usually recommended for 
charging against squares, is that of three squadrons 
in line at double distance; the leading squadron 
being followed by the others, either directly in its 
rear ; or else the squadrons may be formed in eche- 
lon, successively overlapping each other by about 
the front of a pktoon. The angle of the square is 
charged by each squadron in succession, if the 
charge of the one preceding it fails ; the repulsed 
squadrons each wheeling to the right, or left on re- 
tiring ; to leave the way clear for its successor. A 
^ourth squadron in column follows those in line ; to 
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•iirround the square and mali'j prisoner if it should 
be broken by the charge. 

147. To draw the fire of the infantry before 
charging, a few skilful flankers may be thrown 
forward, to open a fire on the square. Stratagem 
may also be tried, by rnovbig along the front of the 
infantry, at some 400 paces, and uiei charging, if 
it is tempted to throw away its fire at this distance. 
{n an attack where several squares are in line, if 
one fires to second another it should be instantly 
charged. 

148. Attack against Artillery » In attacks against 
artillery, the detachment of cavalry should oe di- 
vided into three bodies ; one-fourth of the detach- 
ment being charged with carrying the guns ; one- 
half to attack the supports of the battery ; and the 
remaining fourth acting as a reserve, to cover the 
parties in advance, from an offensive movement 
against their flanks, or rear. 

The party to secure the guns make their attack 
in dispersed onler, and endeavor to gain the flanks 
of the battery. When the battery has a fair sweep 
over the ground along which they must advance, 
they shomd, by manoauvring and false attacks, try 
to confuse the artillerists, and draw their fire before 
making their charge. 

The attack against the support of the battery 
will be directed in the usual manner; the party 
manoeuvring to gain their flanks. 

ARTILLERT. 

149. Position, The manner of placing artil- 
lery and its employment must be regulated by its 
lelative importance under given circumstances, 
with respect to the action of the other arms. 
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In the defenstye, the principal part is nsnally as* 
signed to the artillenr ; and tne positions talcen up 
hy the other anns wiH, therefore, be subonfinate to 
those of this arm. In ofiensive movements the re- 
verse generally obtains. 

150. Defence, In defensive positions the secu- 
rity of the batteries is of the last importance. Un- 
less the batteries are on points which are inacces- 
sible to the enemy's cavauy and infantry, they must 
be placed under the protection of the other troops, 
and be outflanked by them. 

As m the defensive, we should be prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy on every point ; the batteries most 
be distributed along the entire front of the position 
occupied, and on those points from which they can 
obtain a good sweep over the avenues of approach 
to it ; the guns being masked, when the ground fa- 
vors, from the enemy*8 view, until the proper mo- 
ment arrives for opening their fire. 

151. The distance tetween the batteries should 
not be much over 600 paces ; so that by their fire 
they may cover well the ground intervening be- 
tween them, and afibrd mutual support ; the light 
guns being placed on the more salient points of 3ie 
front, from their shorter range and greater facility 
of manoBuvrinff ; the heavier guns on the more re- 
tired points. Guns of various calibre should not be 
placea in the same battery. A sufficient interval 
should also be left between batteries of different 
calibre ; to prevent the enemy from judging, by the 
variations in the effect of the shot, of the weight of 
metal of the batteries. 

Those positions for batteries should be avoided 
fnnn whicn the shot mtist pass over other troops, to 
attain the enemy. And those should be sought lor 
from which a fire can be maintained untfl theenomj 
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has approached even within good musketHunge of 
thorn. 

Where the wings of a position are weak, batte* 
ries of the heaviest calibre should be placed to 8e> 
cure them. 

152. A sufficient number of pieces— selecting 
for the object in view horse-artillery in preference 
to any oi^r— should be held in reserve for a mo* 
ment of need ; to be thrown upon any point where 
the enemy's progress threatens danger ; or to be 
used in covering the retreat. 

163. The coUection of a large number of [Heces 
in a single battery, is a dangerous arrangement; 
particularly at the outset of an engagement The 
exposure of so many guns together might present 
a strong inducement to the enemy to make an 
effort to carry the battery ; a feat the more likely to 
succeed, as it is difficult either to withdraw the 
guns, or change their position promptly, after their 
fire is opened ; and one which, if successful, might 
entail a fatal disaster on the assailed, from the loss 
of so many pieces at once. 

154. In all defensive dispositions the ammunition 
should be most carefully husbanded. A fire should 
never be opened until the enemy is within good 
range ; and^ when once opened, be continued with 
perseverance and coolness up to the last moment in 
which it can be made effective. 

155. Attack. In the outset of oflfensive move- 
ments, good positions should be selected for the 
heaviest pieces, from which they can maintain a 
strong fire on the enemv until the lighter pieces and 
the columns of attack are brought into action. 
These positions should be taken on the flanks of the 

round occupied by the assailant, or on the centre, 
more favorable to the end to be attained. In all 

6 
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ones, wide intervals should be left between the heavy 
Latteries and the other troops; in order that tb^ 
latter majr not suffer from the return fire which the 
assailed will probably open on the batteries. For 
the same reason, care should be taken not to place 
other troops behind a point occupied by a batteiy, 
where they would be exposed to the return fire of 
the assailed; when this cannot be avoided, the 
troops should be so placed as to be covered by any 
undulation of the ground ; or else be deployed in 
line to lessen the effects of the shot 

166. The artillery which moves with the col- 
umns of attack, should be divided into several 
strong baUeries; as the object in this case is to 
produce a decisive impression upon a few points of 
the enemy's line; by bringing an overwhelming 
firo to bear upon these points. These batteries 
should keep near enough to the other troops to be 
in safety from an^ attempts of the assailed to cap- 
ture them. Their usual positions will be on tho 
flanks and near the heads of the columns of attack; 
the intervals between the batteries being sufficient 
for the free manoeuvres of the other troops, in larse 
bodies. The manceuvres of these batteries shomd 
be made with promptitude ; so that no time may be 
lost for the action of their fire. They should get 
rapidly over unfavorable ground to good positions 
for firing, and maintain these as long as possible ; 
detaching, in such cases, a few pieces to accom- 
pany the columns of attack. In all tlie move- 
ments of the batteries, great care should be taken 
not to place them so that they shall in the leaist 
im|)cde the operations of the other troops. 
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FOSITIOHS. 

157. Among the most important modem addi- 
tions to the military art, is that of topography, oi 
the study of the natural features of positions, with 
a view to turn them to account in the first disposi- 
tions for battle, and its various succeeding phases. 

158. It is only by this study that the coup d^ail 
mUitaire, or the art of disposing troops in harmony 
with the ground on whicn they are to act, can bie 
brought to any high degree of perfection ; what- 
ever may be the natural gifts of tne individual. 

159. This studv is not altogether of modem 
origin. Among the ancients, some of the Greek 
generals have civen evidence of a feeling of its im- 
Dortance; as m the examples of Epaminondas, 
Aenophon, Alexander, and particularly of Philopce- 
men. The Romans, although having adopted an 
order of battle which lent itself better to varied 
features of ground than that of the Greeks, still 
showed but little knowledge of this branch, until 
after the wars with Pyrrhus, when the art of Cos* 
trameUUion underwent some change with them. 

160. The tactics which grew out of the French 
Revolution gave to topography great prominence ; 
and no general perhaps has ever displayed more 
consummate attainments in this respect than Na- 
poleon ; whose descriptive memoirs, particularly of 
the Alps, are considered as models for all graphic 
writings; presenting with clearness and compre- 
hensiveness, a picture that the mind's eye c&nnot 
fail to seize. 
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161. The tenn PosUion is applied to any gromM 
taken up by a body of troops eitner to make, or to 
receive an attack. 

162. To select a position nnderstandingly, au 
officer must possess a thorough practical Icnowl- 
edge of the tactical combinations of the different 
arms ; their respective qualifications for the offen- 
sive and defensive ; and of the adaptation of ground 
to their particular manGBUvres. 

163. in choosing a position, the ground must 
be examined not omy with respect to its peculiar 
suitableness to the object in view, but also with 
reference to the influence of that in its vicinity 
upon this object. 

164. The first poiut to be looked to is the extent 
of the position. This should be such that, deduc- 
tion made of the advanced-posts, and of the reserve, 
its front and flanks shall present an unbroken line 
of troops, from which a close and well-sustained 
fire can be brought upon all points by which these 
can be approached. 

In estimating the front of a position, an allow- 
ance of about 180 yards may be made for each bat- 
talion, from 600 to 700 strong ; about 60 yards for 
each squadron of horse of ^ files, the necessary 
intervals between these units being included in this 
estimate; and from 12 to 20 yards for the interval 
between the pieces of a battery. 

In estimatingr tlie depth, an allowance of 600 to 
800, yards at feast, should be made from the front 
to the rear ; in order that the two lines and the re- 
serve may be posted in suitable relative positions 
for good support. 

166. The position should offer no features by 
which the prompt movement of troops from one 
point to anotlier, for mutual support, mi^^t be ob- 
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Btructed. Its debouches to the front for offensive 
movements, as well as those to its rear in case of 
retreat, should be ample. It should be beyond the 
effective cannon ranee of commanding heights both 
on its front and flanks. 

166. The flanks, being the weakest point« of a 
body of troops, must be secured from bemg turned, 
or attacked; by resting them upon some strong 
natural feature of the position, as a river, precipice, 
&c., which the enemy can neither turn, nor seize 
upon ; or else on some point that will afibrd suffi- 
cient means of prolonmng the resistance to enable 
reinforcements to reach it in time, as an intrenched 
village,* a field work, &c. When the flanks can- 
not te secured in either of these ways, they must 
be strengthened by an accumulation of troops upon 
them ; to offer a vigorous resistance to the enemy 
should he attempt an attack. 

167. Positions for the Defensive. When a posi- 
tion is taken up to maintain a strictly defensive 
attitnde, the natural features of its front should be 
of a character to prevent an enemy from approach- 
ing in good order ; and to enable the assailed to 
dispute, with advantage, every foot of ground. 
The enemy, moreover, should not be able to turn 
the position, when it is unavoidablv exposed to this 
mancBuvre, without great risk to his own safety, by 
an offensive movement of the assailed on his flanks, 
or rear. 

168. The manner of disposing and handling 
troops in a defensive portion wiu mainly depend 
upon its natural features. The only rule that can 
be laid down is, to post the different arms upon 
ground best adapted to their respective tactics * 

• See Chapters VIT, IX. X, nml Xr, Maban*s Feld Fartifiea 
tino, OB IntrenchmenU, &«., or I iwltions, &c 

ti* 
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and in anch relative poaitions as to afford mutual 
aapport, and not impede each other's movements. 

169. The obatmctioDS on the front and flanks of 
the position will be occupied by the advanced-guard, 
fonned of light troops of each arm, if the ground is 
favorable to their combined action ; for the purpose 
of observing the enemy, and holding him in check 
if he makes an onward movement 

170. The mam-body of the infantry will occupy 
every point, between the obstacles on which the 
flanks rest, in such a manner that no intervals 
shall be presented through which the enemy can 
penetrate without being exposed to a close and 
powerful line of flre. 

171. The artillery will be placed on those points 
where it can have a commanding view of the ground 
in advance of the position, and sweep by its fire the 
approaches of the enemy, both in front and flank. 

172. The cavalry, posted in rear of the infantry, 
should occupy ground upon which it can make 
effective charges, to support the infantry when 
pressed by the enemy. 

173. In posting troops on obstructed ground, care 
should be taken not to place them on points where 
they can only be idle spectators of the combat; 
either from the impossibility of their being ap- 
proached by the enemy, or from their not being 
able to join the enemy at the proper moment In 
like manner, those points should be avoided where, 
from obstacles in their rear, the safety of the troops 
might be compromised in case of retreat. When- 
ever it becomes necessary to dispute the possession 
of the latter class of points with the enemy, the 
avenues to the rear must be occupied by detach- 
ments of suitable strength, to secure the retreat of 
the troops in advance. 
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174. In ordor that the necessary mananvres nay 
be promptly executed, without confusion; and to 
«V(Hd offering a mark that might attrac.t the enemy's 
fire, and occasion useiess exposure ; no more troops 
should be placed on any potni taan its defence may 
indispensaoly require; and whenever it becomes 
requisite to strengthen a weak point, by an accu- 
mulation of troops upon it, every advantage should 
be taken of the undulations, or other accidents of 
the ground, to mask them from the enemy's &re un- 
til the moment arrives for bringing them into ac- 
tion. 

176. The value of obstacles, as supports for the 
flanks, or as obstructions in the front, or rear of a 
position, is altogether relative ; and depends on the 
number of troops. A veiy slight obstacle on a 
flank, which will serve to hold the enemy in check 
but a few minutes, may answer all the purposes of 
a small body of troops ; by enabling them to make 
suchchanfres in their dispositions as the nature of 
the case may call for ; whereas a larger body, nn- 
der like circumstances, might be overwhelmed on 
their flank before they could make suitable ma- 
noeuvres to prevent it A broken, obstructed coun- 
try to the rear, presenting few and narrow avenues 
of retreat, might be fatal to a large body of troops 
forced to retire in the face of an enemy ; whereas, 
to a small body, the same features of ground might 
present many points where strong positions could 
oe momentarily taken up to hold the enemy in 
check, and force him to pursue slowly and circum- 
spectly. 

176. When it is found that the enemy is moving 
upon the position, the advanced-guard makes suit- 
able dispositions to hold him in check ; by occupy- 
ing with its skirmishers all the obstacles in its front 
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and flanks ; when forced to retina upon the xdaitb 
position, these troops concentrate more and more 
as they approach it, taking care not to mask th» 
lire, or in^vede the action of the main-body. 

177. The artillery will only open its fire whett 
tiie enemy is within a destructive range ; it will 
tivdn concentrate its efforts against the colranns of 
attack ; not replying to the fire of the enem3r's bat- 
teries, unless it becomes urgent to do so, from theii 
effects upon the other troops. The artillery will 
maintain its positions with pertinacity, as long as 
possible; watching its opportunities, during the- 
different phases of the action, to support and succor 
the other arms ; as, for example, when it becomes 
necessary to replace the front line of infantry by 
the reserve.; to advance the cavalry; when th& 
other arms are obstinately disputing a decisive 
point ; or when the enemy abandons the attack. 
The great mobility of field-artillery, owmg to the 
more recent improvements,, places it in the power 
of this arm to act with great boldness, in support of 
the others. The ground over which the ffuns mar 
be required to move, for this purpose^ should be well 
examined, be£6re the attack commences, by the 
ol£cer commanding the artillery ; that no delaya 
may occur in bringing them into action upon the 
iroper point at the proper moment. 

178. The main-body of the infantry should not 
open its fire until it can be thrown in with deadly 
effect. If the enemy, unchecked by the fire, siill 
pushes forward, he must be met by a charge, either 
in Uiie, or column, from the point menaced ; a por- 
tion of the reserve immediately closing the interval 
left by the troops making die charge. 

179. The reserve should not be brought into ac- 
tion unless its ciQK>pfflution is indispensable for ob* 
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teininff some deekiye result; u forcing the enemy 
back Irom some important point from which the 
main-body has been compelled to retire ; or cover* 
ing the retreat of the mam-bodj, until it can rally 
aira form again in the rear. 

180. The cavahy must be in readiness, fitom its 
position, to act promptly, either against any attempt 
upon the flanks of the infantry ; or to profit by any 
faults, or disorder of the enemy. If the enemy 
throws forward small detachments without support* 
ing them properly, or advances his main-line with- 
out secunng nis flanks, gc shows symptoms of con- 
fusion in his in&ntry, the opportmuty should not be 
lost by the cavalry. In all movements of the in- 
fantry, either in advancing or retiring, the cavalry 
^ould be at hand to cover it from a sudden attack. 

181. If the enemy is beaten off, pursuit is made, 
either by the cavalry or by detachments of infantry, 
according to the features of the ground ; whilst the 
main-bo^ is promptly rallied, and placed in po- 
sition, to receive the enemy should the attack be 
renewed. 

182. The dispositions for a retreat will depend 
npon the circumstances under which it may be 
oaade. When the troops retire by successive Imes, 
the greater porticm of the artillery should always 
be in the line nearest the enemy, and between the 
battalions ; the remainder being in the second line, 
veady to repulse any flank attack. The cavalry is 
posted in rear of tha second line, either upon one, 
or both wings, to be in readiness for a charge at 
any moment 

183. When the entire force moves off together, 
the rear is secured by a rear-guard of the best 
troops, composed of one, or several arms, as Ijbe 
eiiCBiustanoes of the ground may require. The 
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lear-giULTd will profit by the features of the ground 
to check the enemy ; but will be careful not to loae 
time, by prolonging unnecessarily the resistance oa 
any point ; as tms might bring the main force of the 
enemy opon it 

184. Great circumspection should be shown in 
retreating through obstructed ground ; in watching 
the enemy's movements on the flanks ; and in timely 
securing defiles leading to the rear ; to prevent the 
enemy from cutting on the retreat. 

185. Attack. An enemy may be made to aban- 
don a defensive position, either by -driving him from 
it ; or by manoeuvring to turn it, and so force him 
to fall back to secure his line of communications. 
In attempting the latter plan, it should not be for- 
gotten that the assailant is, to a greater or less de- 
gree, exposed to the same danger as his adversary, 
who, if active and enterprising, may turn the tablea 
on him. 

The celebrated battle of Rivoli, in which a por- 
tion of the Austrian force turned the flank of the 
French position, and wba there obliged to lay down 
their arms^— Napoleon, using on that occasion^ 
when these troops were discovered in his rear, one 
of those magical expressions, ^ Those are ours,'* 
by which he so well understood how to electrify 
the soldier, — ^is a remarkable example on this head. 
The battle of Buena-Vista, where the Mexicans^ 
after turning the flank and gaining the rear of our 
troops, barely escaped a similar fate, is another ; 
whilst that oi Cerro-Gordo is as remarkable for the 
masterly and admirable manner in which the ene- 
my's position was turned and carried, although 
resting upon ground which was fairly deemed im- 
practicable by him. 

186. In planning the attack of a position, atteft> 
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tmn mast, in the first place, be directed to those 
points in which its main-strength resides, and for 
this reason termed the key-points, the loss of which 
T^'ill force the assailed to retire. As the assailed 
will probably put forth all his efforts to maintain 
these points, their attack will demand corresponding 
exertions on the part of the assailant ; and should 
be made only with troops of the best character. 

187. In the second place, those points must br; 
carefully examined, which, by their fire, flank the 
position ; as an advance upon its front cannot be 
made without great loss and hazard of success until 
the assailed is dislodged from them. 

188. Finally, points which are weak, either from 
the features of the ground, or from a faulty dispo- 
sition of the troops ; as approaches which are badly 
swept by the fire of the assailed ; an exposed flank 
with too few troops ; or a point where Uiey are not 
properly placed for mutual support 

189. The main efibrt of the assailant is seldom 
directed against more than one point of the position ; 
that one being usually selected which, if carried, wUl 
lead to the most decisive results ; as, for example, 
one of the flanks, when not resting upon any strong 
obstacles. But the main attack is always com- 
bined with demonstrations upon some other point ; 
both with a view of deceiving the assailed as to the 
real point of attack, and to prevent him from with- 
drawing troops from other points to strengthen the 
one menaced. 

190. These demonstrations, or false attacks are, 
in some cases, made by the advanced-guard of the 
assailant, afler driving in that of the assailed ; in 
others, by a special detachment. In the latter case, 
the detachment should seldom exceed a fourth of 
the entire force ; and should be composed of troopn 
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of each arm; both for its own safety against any 
dfiensive movement, and to present to the assailea 
a likelihood of danger. 

191. The advanced-guard, composed of li^ht 
troops of each arm, commences the attack, by dnv- 
ing in the advanced posts of the assailed ; keeping 
within supporting distance of the main-body, and 
occupying such points as may be necessary to 
cover its manoeuvres, or to secure its retreat in 
case of failure. If a reconnoissance of the posi- 
tion has not been previously made, it will be ef- 
fected under cover of the movements of the ad- 
vanced-guard. 

192. The artillery takes position where it can 
silence the batteries of the assailed, and prepare 
the way for the advance of the other troops. The 
infantry is usuallv formed in two columns for the 
real attack ; the leading column being sometimes 
preceded by an advance. A part of the artillery 
advances either in one body, or in echelon, on the 
flank of the column of attack ; the leading section 
preceding, by about a hundred paces, the nead of 
the column of attack. If the column of attack de- 
ploys to open its fire, the artillery moves to one of 
Its flanks and seconds it by a fire of case shot If 
the column charges with the bayonet, the advanced 
portion of artillery retires to the position of that in 
the rear ; to be ready to cover the infantry by its 
fire, if the attack fails. The cavalrv follows in the 
rear of the infantry ; to secure its flanks from any 
offensive movement, and to hold the assailed in 
check, should he attempt a pursuit after beating 
off the infantry. 

193. If the attack is successful, the artillery and 
the greater portion of the infantry are immeduitely 
formed in good order, to be in readiness for any 
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tmiersrency ; the pursuit being left to the caw .fcy 
and some detachments of infantry. In *caBe of 
failure the troops engaged l>ill back under cover 
of those in their rear ; the artillery, by a well-di- 
rected lire, and the cavalry by opportune charges^ 
holding the enemy in check, until order is re-estab- 
lished in the retiring troops, as a preliminary to a 
retreat, or to a renewal of the attack. 

194. Positions in obstructed Ground. This term- 
may be applied to localities where the ground, sil- 
tliough level, is cut up by ditches^ hedges, brokr^m 
roads, &c., which obstruct the free movement uf 
troops. 

195. Positions of this character are more favor- 
able to the defensive than the offensive. As, from, 
the nature of the case, connected .movements are^. 
for the most part, impracticable, the commander 
will find it difficult to direct the engagement, and 
must rely upon the judgment and skill of his sub- 
ordinates for its successful issue. 

196. The general disposition of the troops will 
be in dispersed order. There will be but few op- 
portunities for the action of cavalry ; and the artil- 
lery can seldom find positions to act in mass. The 
light cavalry and light pieces may be placed iui 
front, wherever they can act with advantage, and 
support the infantry. The supports and reserves 
should be kept well to the rear of the troops en- 
gaged ; to be ready to meet the enemy should he 
attempt to turn the flanks, a manoeuvre to which 
obstructed ground is frequently favorable. The- 
heavy cavalry and heavy artillery take post to the- 
rear, at any point which may offer a good position 
to cover the retreat 

197. The attack, like the defence, will be mainly 
Qonducted by the infantry, and some light pieces i 

7 
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(tfie infantry, acting as 8kinni:3hers, and the ardJIery 

: being employed io force any opening, that may 

offer, for the advance of tlie infantry. Whenever 

:the artillery gets a good position it should endeavor 

to keep it as long as practicable. The cavalry 

can effect but little ; as the enemy's, even if infe- 

!rior in strength, may watch its opportunities, from 

behind obstacles, to make short and successful 

charges. The artillery not in acticm will occupy 

the roads, at points to the rear most suitable for 

.covering die retreat, if the attack fails. 

108. in positions of a mixed character, present- 
ing alternations of open and obstructed ground, the 
troops on the defensive mnst ffuaid, with great care, 
every accessible point at which the assailant can 
dibouohe from the obstructed upon the open por- 
.tions. A strong fire of heavy artillery should be 
brought to bear upon these points; and cavalry 
should be posted in places where they can be 
masked from the enemy's fire, and be at hand to 
charge the assailant, as he attempts to d^bouche. 
These efforts ihould be seconded by the bayonets 
.of the mfantry,4f a favorable opportunity occurs. 

199. The obstructed grouncf to the rear must be 
^stronffly occupied, to secure the retreat ; by post- 
ing hght troops under the cover afforded by the 
skirts of woods, by ditches bordered with trees and 
hedges, &c. ; and advantage must be taken of every 
small defile, to dispute the ground inch by inch. 

-200. In the phases of engagements in positions 
of this character, the defence must frequently be 
accommodated to the troops at hand ; as in the con- 
fusion of the most orderly retreat, in such cases, it 
is impracticable to preserve that connection between 
tlte movements of the different arms which would 
be best for mutual support. If the assailant; b^ 
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disconnected movements, or a disorderly pursuit, 
.ays himself open to an attack, it should be made 
and pressed with vigor, or n©t at all. 

201. In the attack of mixed positions, the sup- 
ports and reserves should be kept well to the rew, 
whilst the troops are engaged in the obstructed por- 
tions ; to guarcl against offensive movements on the 
flanks by the assailed. Those engaged should close 
in as the ground opens, toprepare to d^bouche upon 
it in force ; in which operatk)n the infantry must be 
covered by the cavalr}' and artillery. In advancing 
upon the obstructed ground, the way must be pre- 
pared for an attack with the bayonet, by a heavy 
tire of the artillery, directed particularly upon tlie 
most accessible points. 

Operations of this character demand extreme pru- 
dence and forethought. Every forward movement 
must be made with great caution; every point 
gained must be well secured ; and its possession 
disputed with tenacity if the assailed attempts to 
repossess himself of it. In no other way can the 
troops engaged be kept well in hand, and be pre- 
vented from the confusion and dangers of a hasty 
pursuit. 

202. Positions in Forests, In occupjring a for- 
est defensively, the skirts and the openings to it, 
as roads, &c., must be strongly guarded by a line 
of skirmishers with its supports and reserves, and 
by artillery so placed as to sweep in flank those 
points which are most accessible, as the salient 
portions, and the roads. The line of skirmishers, 
besides availing themselves of the natural covers 
of the position, as trees, ravines, &.c., will form 
abatis in front of the more accessible points ; and 
tlie cannon, in like manner, should be covered by 
epaulments, when suitable means are at hand. 
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^ S03. The mam4)ody will take np a central fo» 
dtion, on greund favorable to the defence ; covenng 
its flanks by marshes, or other like obstacles , 
■trengthentng, if requisite, its front by abatis ; and 
guarding all the approaches by a suitable dispo- 
sition ofits heavy artillery. The points of junction 
of roads leading to the front should be strongly oc- 
cupied, and strengthened, when practicable, by 
field-works. 

204. The space between the skirts of the wood 
and the central position should be obstinately dis- 
puted ; advantage being taken of any clearings 
that may occur, to post Bght pieces ana cavalry in 
ambush near them, to drive back the assailant, a» 
he debouches on the open ground. 

205. As cavalry can only act, under such cir- 
cumstances, in small detachments, the main body 
of it will take position to the rear, to cover the re- 
treat of the other troops frorr the forest, and check 
the assailant in debauching from it. 

206. The attack will he directed on the salient 
portions, and upon the entrances of the forest ; first 
by a heavy fire of artillery, to drive back the infan- 
^, and force the guns of the assailed to retire. 
This will be follow^ up by a rapid attack in line, 
with the bayonet, on those points, whilst demonstra- 
tions are made against the others occupied by the 
assailed. 

If the attack with the bayonet succeeds, the 
troops must secure the points seized before pushing 
forward in pursuit; placing some cannon and 
troops at the most suitable points, to cover the re- 
treat, should the assailed make a strong olTensive 
movement. 

207. The pursuit should be made firmly but cau. 
tioasly ; the skirmishers leading and rooting out the 
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assailed from every strong coA^er; some field-pecei, 
and a column of infantry, each secured by skiiw 
mishers on their flanks, following upon the main 
road, with a detachment of cavalry well to the rear 
but within supporting distance, to act according to 
the emergency- 
SOS. If the assailed makes a firm stand at hin 
central position, an attack upon his front will not 
only be bloody but of doubtful success ; an attempt 
should therefore be made to turn his flanks, whilst 
he is occupied in front by demonstrations and false 
attacks. 

If the assailed retires, the pursuit will be made 
by some light pieces followed by the infantry and 
cavalry ; the different arms being employed accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of the ground. 

209. Positions in Mountains^ The best and 
only safe system of defence in mountainous po- 
sitions is to occvpy, with the main-body, a central 
point, at which tne principal passes meet ; and be 
always in a state of readiness to act offensively 
against the enemy, on whatever point he may aa- 
vance; throwing forward strong detachments in 
the principal passes to observe the enemy, and offer 
a vigorous resistance, in order to force him to de* 
velop his plan of attack. So soon as it is ascer- 
tained on what point the principal force of the 
enemy is concentrated, the main-body will advance, 
from the central position, to a point where it will 
be secure from a flank attack, to act offensively. 
The detachments on the other passes will act on 
the flanks of the enemy, by cross-roads, if they can 
do so, or will try to fall on his rear. 

210. When circumstances constrain to a passive 
iefence, a position must be taken up either acros% 

*2* 
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or along the valley, which will best sectire the 
flanks, and cover the line of communication. 

211. The attack in mountainous positions is 
conducted on *he same principles as the defence. 
The assailed must be threatened on every point ; 
by throwing columns into the several passes, whilst 
the main-body advances along one of the principal 
lines. If the assailed maintains a strict defensive, 
the several colmnns unite and make the attack ; if 
he assumes the offensive, the principal columns 
must be reinforced, and an attempt be made to 
throw detachments on his flanks and rear, to force 
him to fall back. The flanks of the troops in 
column, advancing in the valleys, must be covered 
by detachments of skirmishers on the heists. 

212. The attack will be made mainly by the in- 
ftintry, as skirmishers. A strong line of Are must 
be maintained with great pertinacity ; the supports 
must be kept well to the rear; the reserve and 
main-body holding the points of junction of the roads 
leading to the front, and not advancing until the 
engagement is well under way. 

Great prudence must be shown in advancing ; as 
the troops engaged are liable at any moment to ait 
attack on their flank. If the assailed attempts this 
manceuvre, the line of skirmishers must hold on 
pertinaciously to the ground gained, whilst the 
supports display and keep the enemy in check, un- 
til the reserves can be brought up to repel the attack 
with the bayonet. As the line of skirmishers forc(? 
back the assailed, the main-body follows in column 
along the valley ; its flanks being secured by skir- 
mishers on the neights. If opposed by tlie assailed, 
flie main-body must attack with vigor, to carry iti 
point prompMy ; as those engaged in front have nt 
chance of being relieved. 
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213. There is here seldom any field of action fui 
cavalry ; the main portion of this force will there- 
fore be kept to the rear ; occupying the points of 
junction of the passes. Small detachments of dra- 
goons may occasionally do good service in front ; 
making charges, or fighting on foot, as the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

214. The artillery can seldom find positions off 
the roads. A few light pieces, which can be 
placed in position on the heights and be well served, 
may frequently produce very decisive results. 
When it is necessary to open a way, for the main- 
body to advance, at points of peculiar strength, it 
should be done by the heaviest pieces. The horse- 
artillery will usually be attached to the troops 
charged with making a demonstration on the fianks 
of the enemy's position, through the secondary 
passes. 

215. As the assailed will probably obstruct the 
passes by abatis, or other obstacles, a detachment 
of engineer troops should accompany each column, 
being kept always at hand to clear away the ob- 
structions. 

216. Positions near Rivers, Positions may be 
selected near rivers either for the defensive, to pre- 
vent an enemy from passing ; or for the offensive, 
to force a passage. 

217. A position for guarding a river should be 
selected at some central point, from which the 
troops can be rapidly marched to oppose the enemy 
wherever he may attempt to cross. Small posts 
are established along the course of the river, at the 
most suitable points for observing the enemy ; and 
communicating to the rear intelligence of his move- 
ments. 

So soon as it is known that a decided attempt is 
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to be made at any point, the cavalry, with some 
batteries of horse-artillery, will move to oppose it. 
If, on reaching the point, it is found that the enemy 
has succeeded in throwing over a portion of his 
forces, they most be vigorously attacked, by suc- 
cessive charges of cavalry, and by a persevering 
fire of the artillery. If the ground is obstructed, so 
that the cavalry cannot charge, the dragoons should 
dismount and act as skirmishers. Positions should 
be selected by the artillery, where it can take that 
of the enemy, on the opposite bank, in flank ; the 
object being to silence it, or to draw off its fire, to 
enable the cavalry to act Everything hero de- 
pends on lengthening the aflair ; and preventing the 
enemy from roinforcmg the troops that have passed, 
until the main-body can arrive from the central po- 
sition, to support the cavalry and artillery engaged. 

218. The passage of a river in the face of an 
enemy is an operation of extrome difficulty ; and 
every means should thereforo be employed to de- 
ceive the enemy, and draw off his attention from 
the point selected for the passage. The bridge- 
tr.iin and other requisites being in a state of readi- 
ness, the night-time is select^ as most favorable 
to a successful issue. 

The point, selected to pass a river in the face of 
an enemy, should combine several properties, as a 
position ; to give the assailant a decided advantage 
over the assailed. Tlie river at this point should 
be narrow, so that the bridge may be rapidly con- 
structed ; the banks should form a bend towards 
the assailant, to enable him to plant his batteries 
in a position to concentrate their fire on that part 
of the ground, on the opposite bank, whero the 
troops must form ; care being taken that these bat- 
teries are not ex]K)sed to an enfilading fire from 
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ihcne of the assailed, within the proper range for 
this fire; the ground near the landing place, on 
the opposite shore, should present covers, in order 
that tne troops, passed over in boats, before the 
bridge is ready, may not be exposed to the artillery 
and cavalry of the assailed, and may be enabled to 
maintain their portion until reinforced by the iiiain- 
liody. If tliere are islands, near the pomt of land- 
ing, from which a fir& of artillery ana infantry can 
be brought to bear on the assailed, the;^ should 1x3 
occupied by infantry, and some field-pieces; par- 
ticularly if they are wooded, or offer otner covers. 

219. In movinff upon the point, silence and i)er- 
feet order should oe preserved throughout Batte- 
ries of the heaviest guns are placed at the most 
i»uitable points, to bring a converging fire to bear 
upon the approaches to the landing on the opposite 
anore« Light troops ate thrown over in boats, to 
occupy the ground in advance of the landing; 
which troops, if discovered by the advanced posts 
of tiie enemy, should be rapidly reinforced. So 
soon as the bridge is ready, an advanced-ffuard, 
composed of troops of all arms, will pass and take 
position, to cover the formation of the main-body. 
The advanced-guard will mainly keep on the de* 
fensive, acting with great prudence, not to oiler 
any advantage to the enemy ; its task being to gain 
time for the rest of the forces to pass. 

220. The order in which the main-body should 
pass must be regulated by the character of the 
ffround, and the resistance offered by the enemy. 
Usually a portion of the heavy guns follow the ad- 
yanced-giuird, and take position to check the en« 
emy ; and these are followed by the main-body of 
the infantry ; the main-body of the cavalry with its 
batteries of horse-artillery passing last In other 
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eases, it may be best to throw over the cavaliy an^ 
horse-^itiUeiy before the other troops. 

221. The Uuaky imposed upon ue batteries, of 
covering the passage, is of the greatest moment. 
Careful attention should be given to the manage- 
ment of their fire ; directing it, in all cases, upon 
that portion of the enemy's force whose presence 
'la most threatening. 

222. A retreat across a river, when pressed by 
the enemy, is of all operations the most difficult ; 
and requires every auxiliary means to save the re- 
treating force from destruction. The point selected 
for the passage should have the same requisites as 
one for the offensive; and its natural strength 
should be increased by field works ; in order that 
the enemy may be kept from pressing too hotly 
upon the rear of the troops that pass the last 

In a retreat of this charaater, all the usual strat- 
agems for deceiving an enemy must be resorted to 
before commencing the movement; so that time 
sufficient may be gained for making the necessary 
dispositions to Secure the point of passage, as well 
as to gain a march, or two, in advance. The 
heavy artillery should be dispatched at an early 
moment to the rear, to take a position on the oppo- 
site shore, for covering the passage. The rest of 
the force, covered by a strong rear-guard, formed 
of the best troops, will effect their passage gene- 
rally in an inverse order to that followed in one foi 
the offensive. 

One of the worst dangers to be guarded against 
is the confusion caused oy hurry. To avoid this, 
the arrangements for the march of the different 
bodies should be made -with the greatest care ; so 
that each may reach, at the proper moment, the 
point of passage. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADYAirCED-^UARDS AHD ADVAHCED-fOBTa* 

223. To koep an enemy in ignorance of the state 
of onr forces and the character of onr position is 
one of the most indispensable duties in war. It is 
in this way that we oblige him to take every pos- 
sible precaution in advancing ; forcing him to feel 
his way, step by step, and to avoid risling his own 
safety in hazarding those bold and rapid move- 
ments which, when made against a feeble, or an 
unprepared enemy, lead to the most brilliant re- 
sults. 

224. This object is effected, by placing between 
the position occupied by the main force, and the 
presumed direction of the enemy, a body detached 
from the main force, but acting always witli refer- 
ence to it, termed an AdvanceS'Guard. 

This term is used for any body of troops so sep- 
arated from the main-body ; whatever its strength 
and composition; and whether the troops be in 
position, or on a march. 

226. For a large force, the' advanced-guard is 
necessarily comp^ed of troops of all arms; its 
strength being proportioned to that of the ma'n 
force; — the more or less resistance of an inde- 
pendent character it may be required to make ; — 
and the greater or less extent it may be found 
necessary to embrace, by its advanced-posts, on ^ 
the front and flanks, to watch and anticipate eveij * 
movement of the enemy. 

The proportion of the advanced-guard to the 
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main-body may vary from a thiid to a fifth of tbe 
total force. In armies of some strength, or large 
corps-d^armBe, particularly where the nature of the 
country requires a wide development of advanced* 
posts, the larger proportion is demanded; as at 
least one-third, or even one*half of its strength 
will be required for the advanced-post service. In 
a small force of two or three thousand men, one^ 
fifth will usually be all that can be well spared for 
the same purposes. 

226. Our purpose, in all cases, should be to 
keep the enemy in a state of uncertainty as to our 
actual force, and movements ; and this can be ef* 
fected only by keeping constantly between him and 
our main-body a force of sufficient strength to offer 
an obstinate resistance, if necessary, to every at- 
tempt he may openly make to gain information; 
and even to act offensively against him, when oc- 
casion offers, so as to keep him in doubt as to the 
actual character and number of the troops before 
him ; the old military axiom, being always kept in 
mind, that " a stuord opportunely drawn frequently 
keeps another back in its scabbard,^^ 

227. In all defensive positions, the advanced- 
guard and its advanced-posts should retire slowly 
but circumspectly ; so that the main-body may have 
time to take all its defensive measures. In the of- 
fensive, the attack of the advanced-guard should be 
decided and vigorous; pressing upon the enemy 
at every point ; and leaving nouiing undone to de- 
moralize him, by the confusion which so often fol- 
lows from an impetuous onset. 

228. Whilst iu position, the advanced-guard 
should take advantage of the natural, or other ob- 
stacles on its front and flanks which are within 
supporting distance ; to strengthen itself, and gain 
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supports for its advanced-posts. In this way, its 
means of resistance, whether acting offensively, or 
otherwise, may be greatly augmented. Ground of 
this character, taken up by the troops, should not 
be abandoned without very cogent reasons for it ; 
since, should circumstances bnng about a forward 
movement, it might cost more to regain what was 
given up tlian to have maintained it obstinately at 
tirst. 

229. The ground to be taken up by an advanced* 
guard, and embraced within its advanced-posts, 
should be carefully chosen. To take position where 
the movements of the enemy can be well watched, 
whilst our own troops are kept concealed, and not 
liable to a sudden attack, either in front or flank, 
are the desiderata in such cases. If, in following 

' this guide, it should lead to a development of a£ 
vanced-posts which would be too weak at any point 
for a tolerable resistance, there remains but the 
alternative to retire slowly before the enemy,— 
taking care that he do not slip behind the out-posts 
and their supports,-^upon some central point to the 
rear, where the advanced-posts, united to the troops 
in reserve, may make a good stand; and from 
which, if the chances are favorable, they may ad- 
vance upon the enemy, and make him pay dearly 
for his temerity. 

230. In all affairs of advanced-guards great cir- 
cumspection is to be shown, both by the oiScer in 
command of the advanced-guard, in throwing for- 
ward fresh troops to strengthen a point assailed, as 
well as on the part of the general-in-chief, in sus- 
taining the advanced-guard by weakening his 
main-body. These are points that can only be de- 
cided on the spot The safer rule, in all cases, 
is not to weaken the main-defence, or main attacki 

8 



bv detaching drom it, to support a feeble point 
Ii the force engaged, under such circumstances 
does not suffice for its own defence, it is best for it 
to fall back in time ; and, taking position with the 
main-body, endeavor, by their combined efforts, to 
turn the scales of victoiy in their favor. 

231. The duties of advanced-guards being so 
much more frequently to feel and occupy an enemy, 
preparatory to some oecisive blow by the main-body, 
than to engage him with a view to follow up any 
advantage gained, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that they should be composed of the most efficient 
and active light tiDops at the general's disposal. 
Such troops, m the hands of a bold, energetic, but 
prudent leader, will be the right arm of an army. 
Prompt on all occasions ; never taken at fault, they 
keep the enemy constantly occupied ; harass him 
with fatiguing precautions, to secure his flanks and 
rear ; whilst their own force is kept relieved from 
these annoyances, and always fresh for any great 
emergency. 

232. Advanced^Posts, The duties of the ad- 
vanced-posts are the same whether the troops are 
stationary, or in movement ; they are, 1. To keep a 
good look-out for the enemy, and when in his imme- 
diate presence, to take all means to be accurately 
informed of his strength, position, and movements ; 
2. Should the enemy advance, to hold him in check 
long enough to give the main-body ample time to 
be prepared for Ws attack. 

233. By a faithful discharge of these duties, the 
whole army can, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, be kept in a state of readiness for action 
without subjecting the soldier to any fatigue beyond 
the ordinary physical endurance of a well-developed 
manhood ; as but a small portion, comparatively, of 
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the force present is required to watch over the safety 
of the rest, and can t! ^refore be frequently relieved, 
so that every one may have time sufficient for the 
repose demanded after extraordinary exertions. 

234. The object being to secure the front and 
Hanks of the position, occupied by the main-body, 
from any attempt either to reconnoitre, or attack it, 
the detachments which form the advance-posts must 
be so distributed as to embrace all the avenues by 
which the enemy can approach the position. The 
system adopted, in most services, to enect this object, 
consists of two, or three concentric lines of posts, 
disposed in ^fan-shaped order. The exterior line, 
which forms the Oui-Posts, embraces a wide cir- 
cumference ; and by means of a chain of SeniiiielSj 
posted in advance, prevents any one from penetra- 
ting to the rear between the posts, without being 
seen. 

235. The second line, which is one of Grand' 
Gvurds, embraces a narrower circumference than 
the line of out-posts ; occupying the more important 
avenues from the out-posts to me interior ; so as to 
be in a position to support the out-posts in case of 
necessity ; and to receive them if driven in. 

236. The interior line consists of several strong 
detachments, termed Pickets, posted upon the main- 
avenues to the position. They serve as supports to 
the two exterior lines, upon which they rally if 
forced to retire before the enemy. 

237. Besides these dispositions for security, Pa- 
troles are kept up between the line of posts, to keep 
the one informed of the state of the other ; and also 
between the out-posts and chain of sentinels, to see 
that the duties of the latter are well performed ; and 
to search any ground not brought well under the 
•yea of the sentinels. The whole, in this way 
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wms a connected system, for observing; ihe enemy 
and for mntoal support in case of attack. 

238. The duties of the cut-posts, and of th« 

Sund-guards which form their supports, are strictly 
ose of observation. If attackea, they ofiTsr no re- 
sistance further thin to enable them to feel the 
enemy perfectly, and never lose sight of him. The 
task of holding the enemy in check by a vigorous 
lesistance, so as to procure sufficient time for the 
liain-boiy to make its dispositions for battle, is con- 
tign^d to the pickets. 

239. The ground taken up by the advanced- 
posts will depend on the capabilities which its 
natural features offer for defence ; on the number 
and character of the approaches it presents to an 
enemy for attacking the front, or flanks of the po- 
sition occupied by the main-body ; and upon the 
facilities it may anord for communication between 
the posts. 

240. OiU'Posfs, The position of the out-posts, 
witli respect to the main-body, will be regulated by 
the more or less broken character of the country. 
As a general rule, the mean distance mav be taken 
at about two miles. The line occupied by these 
posts should take in all the approaches to the front 
and flanks of the main position. When a positioi^ 
is to be held for some time, or is taken up after a 
battle, the out-posts may be thrown farther in ad- 
vance ; to procure greater repose and security for 
the main-body. 

241. The ground on which the line of out-posta 
is established should be carefully examined ; ^ith a 
view both to observation and defence. As far aa 
practicable, those points should be selected for posts 
which presen*. some natural advantages for the de- 
fence ; will screen the tr ops from the enomy'a 
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view; and enable them to watch all his movement!! 
Whenever the features of the ground do not offei 
natural obstacles to cover the posts, artificial means 
of a slight character should be resorted to. The 
flanks of the line should rest upon strong natural 
obstacles; when such cannot be found, without 
giving the line too great an extent, these pointa 
must be secured by strong pickets of cavalry or in- 
fantry, thrown back to form crotchets ; from which 
patroles must be constantly kept up on the flanks, 
in the presumed direction of the enemy. 

242. The strength of each out-post^ and the dis- 
tance from one to the other, will be resfulated by 
the features of the ground, and the number of sen- 
tinels, or vedettes that each post must throw out. 
The posts should, as far as practicable, be within 
sight of the .grand-guards to which they belong ; 
and the sentinels of their respective posts. When 
the ground does not permit this arrangement, sen- 
tinels should be placed at intermediate points, to 
communicate promptly whatever may happen at the 
line of posts, or of sentinels, to the rear. Posts of 
Infantry should not, as a general rule, be placed 
farther apart than 600 paces ; nor their sentinels 
more than 300 paces in advance of the posts. 
Those of cavalry may be some 1600 paces apart; 
and their vedettes Aom 600 to 800 paces in ad- 
vance. The strength of each post should be cal- 
culated at the rate of four men for each sentinel, 
or vedette. 

243. Sentinels. The sentinels and vedettes form 
a chain in advance, and are posted on points from 
whioh they can best watch the enemy, without being 
seen by, or exposed to him, in any way. As one of 
their main duties is to prevent any one from passing 
their chain, they should be so placed, with respect 
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Co each other, tliat they can see all tae g;n>iiiid be- 
tween their respective posts, and be able to stop an| 
one who may attempt to pass between them. At 
night and in misty weather, the sentinels should be 
doubled and be drawn in nearer to the out>posts. 

Whenever it may be deemed necessary to post 
sentinels on point? beyond the line of out-posts, they 
should be furnished by posts detached in advance of 
the line. 

244. GrandrChiards, As the grand-guards fur- 
nish the out-posts, and serve as their supports, not 
more than one-third of their force should be taken for 
the out-posts. The grand-guards are posted on tlie 
principal avenues I^ulin^ to the detachments od 
which they are to fall back, if driven in ; and, when 
of infjintry, about 200 paces, and of cavalry, 600 to 
800 paces, in the rear of the out-posts. The points 
which they occupy should be selected, both to secure 
them from the enemy's vieW, and to give a ready 
communication between them and their respective 
out-posts. No difficult, or broken ground, should lie 
between the grand-ffuards and their out-posts ; if any 
such occur, particularly if it be of a nature to offer 
facilities to an enemy to penetrate to the rear, the 
whole should be posted on the farther, or hither side 
of it ; and in preference in the latter position, if by 
it the chain or posts can be preserved unbroken. 

246. Pickets, The main-detachments or pickets, 
which form the supports to the grand-guards and 
out-posts, occupy the principal avenues to the po- 
sition of the main-bodv. As their duty is to hold 
the enemy in check ; the points which tney take up 
should be susceptible of a good defence ; such, for 
example, as villages, defiles, &c. ; whenever these 
advantages are not found at hand, resort sliould be 
had to any temporary obstacles, as abatis, &C4 



which can be readily procared, to place the troopi 
under shelter. The points thus occupied should, 
as a general rule, be about midway between the 
line of out-posts and the position of the main-body. 

246. Small posts should be thrown forward by 
the pickets, between their position and the line of 
CTand-guards ; both for the greater security of the 
detachments, and as supports to the ^rand-guards 
In like manner, when the line of pickets is of con- 
siderable extent, intermediate posts must be estab> 
lished, to keep open a communication between them. 

247. No pains should be spared to obstruct the 
approaches of the enemy to the points occupied by 
the pickets; particularly those which lead to the 
flanks; leaving open such only as will oblige the 
enemy to attack under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; and if, between the advanced-posts 
and the main-body, a deiile, or other unfavorable 
pass should occur, which the enemy, by turning the 
line of the advanced-posts, might seize upon, and 
thus cut off their retreat, it should be occupied by a 
strong detachment; both to prevent such a ma- 
noBuvre, and to favor the retreat on the main-body. 

248. Strerigth of Advanced-Posts, The entire 
gtrength of the advanced-posts, as well as the relative 
strength of the pickets, grand-guards, and out-posts, 
will depend upon the character of the ground cov- 
ered by them; as being more or less open; and 
presenting more or less facilities for circumscribing 
the approaches of tlie enemy to the main-position. 
It rarely occurs that sufficient troops can be de- 
tached to cover all the accessible ground, and per- 
form the duties in a thorough manner. 

249. The strength of each picket, and the kind 
of troops of which it is composed, will depend on the 
degree of resistance to be offered to the enemy'a 
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attack; and the character of the position occupied. 
In most cases, where u vigorous defence is called 
for, they will consist of troops of all arms ; and an 
aggregate of several himdred men. The grand- 
guards, out-posts, and patroles, should not exceed 
one-third the stren£rth of the pickets to which thej 
lielong. They will oe composed of cavalry, or infa]> 
tiy, according to the more or less broken features 
of the ground. 

260. It rarely occurs that artillery is placed at 
the out-posts. Whenever it happens that a piece, 
or two, may be deemed necessaiy, to sweep some 
passage, or defile, in advance of the line of out- 
posts, the guns must be protected by a strong post, 
to insure their safety in a retreat. 

251. If, from the character of the ground, the 
out-posts are mainly of infantry, feome cavalrv 
should always be attached to them, to patrol in acf- 
vance of the position, and to convey intelligence to 
the rear of what may be passing in the neigliborhood 
of the out-posts. 

252. Wnen the advanced-posts cover an advan-* 
ced-ffuard, the commanding officer of the whole 
should take a position, wim his artillery and the 
main-body of his command, at some central point, in 
the rear of the pickets ; in order to be ready to sup- 
port them if haro pressed by the enemy. The choice 
of this position is an object of the g^reatest imp ^r- 
tance ; as the safety of the advanced-posts as well 
as that of the main-body may depend upon the de- 
gree of judgment shown in this selection. 

253. So soon as the advanced-posts have taken 
up their stations, instructions should be given to the 
onicers of the different posts, with respect to the 
points upon which they are *o fall back, in case of 
9cin(5 forced in ; the fines of communication they 
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mnst retire by ; and the position they must tiike np, 
ID joining the supports to which they respectivieiy 
belong. 

264. Duties of Officer commanding an OtU'PosL 
An officer in command of any of the out-posts must 
be capable of untiring vigilance and activity; to 
perform the various duties which devolve upon him. 

He should be provided with a good map of tiie 
country, a telescope, and writing materials. 

256. He will thoroughly reconnoitre the ground 
upon which he is to dispose his command ; and also 
as far in advance as circumstances will admit; 
questioning closely anv inhabitant he may find. 
After taking up his position, he should go forward, 
with the half of his command, and post each sentinel 
himself. If, however, he relieves 'another in the 
command, and deems it advisable to make any 
changes in the dispositions of his predecessors, he 
should promptly report the facts to the commanding- 
officer in his rear. 

266. When tlie officer finds that the enemy is not 
in his immediate neighborhood, he should endeavor 
to feel his way cautiously towards him by patrols ; 
and when in immediate presence, he should omit no 
means to watch the enemy's movements ; and from 
the occurrences of the moment, such as noises, the 
motion of clouds of dust, camp fires, conflagrations, 
&c., endeavor to divine what is passing in his 
camp, and his probable intentions. 

267. Accurate written reports should be promptlv 
sent to the officer in command, in the rear, on ail 
these points. The reports should be legibly written, 
and should clearly, but concisely, state what has 
fallen under the officer's eye ; what he has learned 
from others ; and the character of the sources from 
which liis information is drawn. 
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258. He will particidarly see that do commnni- 
eation with the enemy be allowed ; and that no flag 
be permitted to pass tne line of posts, without orders 
from the rear. 

259. The post under the officer's command, 
whether horse or foot, should not all be allowed to 
sleep, or eat at once. The horses, when watered, 
should be taken singly, or by pairs, and always 
mounted. At night, one-half of the command 
should be under arms, prepared for an attack ; the 
other seated, their arms and the bridles of their 
horses in hand. The men should never be permit* 
ted to occupy a house ; and if the weather is such 
that a fire out of doors is indispensable, it should be 
as much concealed as practicable ; one-half only 
being allowed to sit near it ; the other posted, at a 
convenient spot at hand, to fall on the enemy should 
he attempt a stroke. 

260. When the position taken up is to be held for 
some time, it will be well to change the locality of 
the posts occasionally; this should be done, par- 
ticularly at night, in a hilly district ; changing the 
post from the brow of the hill, where the men can 
Dest keep a look-out by day, to the low ground at 
night, as more favorable to detect any m'tvement 
above. 

261. The out-posts are usually relieved at day- 
break, as, being the most favorable moment for the 
enemy to attempt a surprise ; the new-guard will 
serve to reinforce the old. For the same reason, 
the old guard should not be suffered to retire before 
the patrols come in, and report all safe. 

262. As a general rule, no post should ever retire 
before an inferior force ; and, if attacked by one su- 
perior to it, resistance should be cautiously made 
with a view solely to give time to the grand-guard 
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to be in readiness to receive the enemy. When h 
is seen that the movement of the enemy h serious, 
the officer should draw in his sentinels as skirmish- 
ers, and retire upon the grand-guard ; the latter will 
usually be divided into two divisions, one of which 
will be sent to take up a position to the rear, to cover 
the retreat ; the other will act as as upport to the line 
of skirmishers, so as to feel the enemy. In all cases 
of retiring, whether of sentinels upon their posts, or 
of posts upon their supports, care should be taken to 
assume a direction towards the flank of the force in 
rear; so as to unmask its front and not impede any 
forward movement it may make, if necessary. 

263. The degree of resistance to be offered by the 
pickets will depend on the object to be obtained, and 
the importance of the point occupied. They should 
not retire until they nave received the whole of 
their grand-guards, out-posts and patrols. 

264. At night the precautions should be neces* 
sarily redoubled ; and every movement be made 
with extreme caution. Whenever any noise ia 
heard in the direction of a sentinePs post, the officer 
should proceed, with a part of his command, in its 
direction ; to ascertain the cause of it. If he finds 
that it arises from an onward movement of the 
enemy, he should only fall back upon his grand- 
guard when he sees that resistance would be un- 
availing; retiring slowly and cautiously, and taking 
every advantage, which the ground offers, to check 
the enemy's acn^ance. Should the enemy fall sud* 
denly upon his command, he must endeavor to cut 
his way through, and reach his position in the rear 
by the best circuit he can find. 

265. Advarxedr Guards. Measures of pi-ecau- 
tion, ibr a force in position, are far more easily ar- 
ranged than for one in motion. At a halt of some 
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days, but sligrht changes in the first dispositiooB, 
ftnsin^ from a more thorough knowledge of the 
OTound taken up, will be requisite; on a march, 
Sie scene is continually shifting; and the enemy 
may fall on just at that point, or under those circum- 
stances in which we are least prepared to meet him. 
Hence a necessity for doubling the ordinary pre- 
cautions on a march, and keeping the troops more 
in hand, so as to be, at all moments, prepared for 
any emergency. 

266. The spirit of the dispositions is the same in 
both cases; changes in the details, so as to adapt 
our force to the changing features of the ground 
passed over, present the real difficulty. On a 
march, we may have to guard against an attack on 
the head of the column ; on either flank, or both ; 
and in the rear. Hence a necessary disposition of 
movable advanced-posts, in each of these directions, 
keeping pace with the progress of the main-body, 
and far enough from it to give it timely warning of 
a threatened attack. 

267. The dispositions in front is termed the Ad- 
xancedrGuard; those on the flanks, the flankers; 
and those in rear, the Rear-Guard. 

268. As the head of a column in march towards 
the enemy is the weak point, it is here that the 
principal strength must be accumulated, so that, if 
threatened witfi an attack, sufficient resistance can 
be offered, to enable the rear divisions to come up 
and take timely position for battle. The advanced- 
guard should therefore be composed of troops of all 
arms, and be always in a suitable state of readiness 
to receive the enemy, according to the nature of 
the ground upon wnich it may be formed. To 
watch the enemy ; resist him with obstinacy, should 
ho suddenly attack, until time ir. gained for the 
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inain-body to receive him ; drive in Ms advanced* 
p(.>8ts with impetuosity : such are the duties which 
thib body may in turn be called on to perform. 

:269. The first of these duties, that of learning 
the whereabouts of an enemy, is intrusted to in- 
dividuals, or to parties of more or less stren^h, 
as the occasion may require ; light cavalry being 
usuaHy selected, in preference to any other arm, for 
this service. 

270. Head of Advanced'Chuard. A head or lead- 
ing detachment of some force, composed usually of 
both cavalry and infantry, and if requisite some 
pioneers, forms the advance of the main-body of 
the advanced-guard; for the purpose of searching 
all the ground within a dangerous proximity ; and 
of clearing the way for the advancing colunms. 
Through this detachment a communication is kept 
jp with the flankers ; and all the ground is thus 
hemmed in around the advancing colunm, by which 
an enemy might approach it. 

271 . The strength of the leading detachment will 
depend greatly upon the character of the country; 
and upon the state of the weather and season being 
more or less favorable to the unobserved approach 
of an enemy. A leading detachment of one-fourth 
the total strength of the advanced-guard ; two flank 
detachments, to act as flankers, of one-eighth ; and 
a rear detachment, acting as a rear-guard, also of 
one-eighth ; taking, in all, one-half the total strength 
of the advanced-guard, is considered, under ordinary 
circumstances, a good distribution for the duties to 
be performed. ' 

272. All the ground, within the proximity of tho 
advanced-guard, must be carefully searched by it 
No invariable rule can be laid down on this subject 
everything depending on the character of the conn 
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tjy ; the state of the weather ; and the march bcuig 
by day or nig^ht, as to the more or less dispersed or* 
dcr that can be adopted for examming the ground. 

273. The leading detachment, and those on the 
fianks, should keep in a position, with respect to 
each other, that will admit of prompt mutual sup- 
port, and guardin£^ ae^nst the approach of an 
enemy unperceived. The flank detachments, for 
this purpcse, keeping somewhat to the rear of the 
leading one. The most advanced portions of these 
troops should be of cavalry, unless the coimtry be 
mountainous, or very thickly wooded, in which 
cases infantry is the best arm for the duty. 

274. The distance that should be left between the 
leading detachment and the principal body of the 
advanced-guard, will depend upon the more or less 
of necessary precaution already alluded to. An 
interval of from a thousand to two thousand paces 
may be le|t betwe^ the leading detachment and 
the main-portion; the small detachments thrown 
forward from the leading detachment may precede 
it from tW9 hundred to six hundred paces ; whilst 
the leading men, who form, as it were, the apex of 
this disposition, precede the last about one hundred 
paces. 

275. Dispositums of Advanced'Gvxtrd, From 
these indications of the manner of distributing the 
troops of the advanced-guard, the following general 
dispositions, adapted to ordinary circumstances of 
locality, may be gathered. The apex, or most ad- 
vanced point, may be formed of a staff, or other ui- 
telligent officer, under the escort of a few horsemen ; 
in his rear follow small detachments of horse, pre- 
ceded by a line of horsemen, as skirmishers, in dis- 
persed order, thrown out from them ; this line of smai! 
detachments and their men may embrace a froii 
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of a thousand or more paces, according to thb face 
of the countiy. On each fla^nk of the detachments, 
from which the skirmishers are thrown forward, 
march small detachments of both horse and foot, as 
Bupports of the line. In the rear of this line, at a 
hundred paces or so, may be placed a small de- 
tachment, charged with patrolling either on the front 
or flanks. Finally, at some sixty paces in rear of 
.he detachment for patrols, follows the remaining 
pordon of the horse and foot, composing the leading 
detachment. The main-body of the advanced 
guard, following some hundred paces farther to the 
,rear ; and the rear of its march, being closed by the 
small rear detachment already mentioned. 

It will be seen, by comparing this disposition of 
the troops of an advanced-guard in march, with 
the one adopted for the advanced-posts at a halt, 
that they are analogous, and differ in no material 
respect, as their object in each case is the same. 

276. In a forward movement, thb general dispo- 
sition of the troops of the leading detachment should 
be adhered to, as far as the features of the ground 
will permit. Whenever these features become such 
that a concentration on the centre is rendered neces- 
sary, a proper order should be temporarily taken, 
toenable the troops promptly to resume their original 
order, so soon as the ground opens. The leading 
line of skirmishers will carefully examine all the 
ground over which they pass ; and observe all that 
occurs around them. Ihe men, for this purpose, 
keeping in pairs; and taking all suitable precau- 
tions not to place themselves in positions favorable 
t6 being seen from a distance. 

277. If the enemy is met, dispositions are imme- 
diately taken to receive him. The line of skii- 
mishers in strengthened ; the supports brought up ; 
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and if there is any anillery, it takes position on the 
road, to sweep it In this order, the whole of the 
leading detachment falls back slowly npon the 
main-body of the advanced-gnard ; and further dis- 
positions are made according to the exigency of the 
case. 

278. The general order of march of an advanced- 
guard remains the same in all circumstances of 
ground; the position of the troops alone varying 
with changes of its features. In broken CTound, 
for instance, the line of skirmishers of the leading 
detachment would be of infantry, and this line would 
be supported by some cavalry. 

279. A strict observance of good order, partic- 
ularly among the troops of the leading detachment, 
is of the first importance ; nothing should therefore 
be permitted which might either withdraw their at- 
tention from their chief duty of watching ; or which 
might give warning to an enemy of their approach. 
They should especially guard against being drawn 
into the use of their m^rms, short of an actual 
surprise. 

280. On a night-march the precautions should be 
redoubled. The leading detachment will be more 
concentrated, keeping mostly to the road. If the 
enemy is seen, word will be sent at once to the rear, 
for a halt, and the suitable dispositions will be taken, 
as noiselessly as practicable. 

281. All defiles met with of any length should be 
examined carefully by some scouts, before any 
number of troops venture into them ; and then proper 
measures should be taken for securing them from 
an attack, until the troops are all clear of them. 
All woods that can be easily gone rounri should he 
made the circuit of by some horse, before passing 
ihnnigh them. Thick forests should be carefully 
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examined, a haiulred or more paces on each side of 
the road. And in all cases any doubtful ground must 
be first searched, by the leading troops, before any 
large body approaches within musket^ran^ of it. 

282. Flaiik Patrols. Besides the flankers pro- 
per, which constitute a part of the movable ad- 
vanced-posts, detachments of an independent char- 
acter are sent out to patrol along the Hanks of the 
main-column. These should keep themselves in 
communication, by suitable dispositions of vedettes, 
with the flankers. 

283. As the flank patrols are frequently beyond 
direct supporting distance, they must adopt all the 
nebessary dispositions against surprise of any other 
body marching indepemiently; having their ad- 
vanced-ffoard, &c., &c. 

284. These patrols keep on a level with their 
column; and particularly secure all la ten I rords, 
or defiles, by which it might be suddenly attacked, 
until the column is beyond danger. Great activity, 
watchfulness, and caution, should characterize this 
service. The officer in command of a flank patrol 
must use his discretion, in meeting an enemy, 
whether to attack him, or to let him pass, if he has 
not himself been observed. 

285. Rear^Chiard. The duties of a rear-guard, 
in retreat, will depend upon the more or less of 
activity and vigor shown by the enemy in pursuit. 
If the enemy is enterprising, then it will require all 
the sagacity of the commanding-officer; all the 
finnness of the soldiers ; to cover and defend the rear 
of the column, and to miard against demonstrations 
upon its flanks. To hold die enemy in check, just 
the time necessaiy to enable the retreating column 
to extricate itself from unfavorable ground; and 
llien to withdraw from the fight, witliout being toe 
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hit oompromised ; to ivevent the enemy from press* 
ing on 80 hotly as to force the main-body of the rear 
guard upon the tail of the column whose retreat is 
to be secured, are problems of no easy solution ; and 
call for all the best military qualities, both in the 
officer and the troops to whom the solution is as- 
signed. 

286. In mutual support amon^ all the arms ; ap« 
titude for turning to aavantase all variations in the 
features of the ground ; and tenacity in keeping 
every advantage offered until the last safe moment ; 
reside the excellence of a rear-guard. In inter- 
dicting by the fire of its skirmishers all approach to 
its covers; in occasional bold manoBuvres of its 
light-«rtillexy, when the enemy's columns are open 
to its fire ; m daring rapid charges of its cavalry, 
when the enemy presses forward to gain some 
critical point; a rear-guard may give an enemy 
such lessons as will force him to adopt that pru- 
dential course, on which its own safety, and that of 
its column, alone depend. . 

287. As the marcn of a rear-guard is an almost 
continual running fight, its dispositions should be 
taken for this phase of its duties. Its rear should 
accordingly be closed by a line of skirmishers, 
properly supported by the other arms. This line 
must equally exhibit caution, coolness and firmness ; 
giving way to no Iiasty movements ; and reserving 
Its fire until it can be thrown in with murderous 
effect If forced back by superior numbers, the 
skirmishers should concentrate on the flanks of the 
other troops, leaving the road clear, either for the 
fire of the artillery, or for the action of cavalry, or 
of infantry in mass. 

288. In all its actions, the rear-guard should 
never lose sight of the danger it continually runs of 
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beiof snrroandod, or cut off, by a movement on iti 
flauks, or rear. Against this, its only course is to 
push out flank patrols, as far as they can safely 
venture ; restricting these to the duties of conveying 
timely warning, to the main-body of the rear-guar^ 
of any appearance of a movement of the kind re- 
ferrea to ; and of preventing it, if attempted, by a 
bold stand, either defensive, or offensive, as circum* 
stances may demand. 

289. Advanced-Posts in Cantonments, As can- 
tonments are taken up either during seasons when 
operations cannot be well carried on ; or to give the 
troops some eittraordinary repose, after a harassing 
campaign ; more advanced-posts will generally be 
necessary than under ordinary circumstances ; and 
to fulfil their end they ouffht to be placed on ground 
favorable to a strong resistance ; in order to give 
the separated corps time to concentrate against an 
earnest attack of the enemy. 

290. A good disposition of stations for out-posts, 
from which the enemy can be seen at a distance ; 
a line of supports placed on strong ground in the 
rear; easy communications for concentration on 
the main-body; active and vigilant patrols, kept 
moving not only along the front, but penetrating on 
the flanks, and rear of the enemy, to get wind of 
his strategical plans: such are the general precau- 
tions demanded of its advanced-posts, by an army in 
station for some time. 

291. In the disposition of the main force, to con- 
cur with the prec€Kiing, one precaution should not be 
omitted in a stay of any duration ; and that is, not to 
allow an/ one body to remain long enough in a 
village, or inhabited place, to become in a degree 
^mesticated. Nothing is more likely than this to 
txyure the morale of the best troops. The seductions 
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of otherwise haimlesa pleasures, may lead to fata, 
habits of remissness in duty ; and the officer quietly 
indulging in his game at cards, in a family circle, 
may receive his summons for surrender, iis \m is 
ff&Oieriug up liia lant rrir.ir. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECOVNAISSAHCES. 

292. There are no more important daties, which 
an officer may be called upon to perform, than those 
of collecting and arranging the information upon 
which either the general, or daily operations of a 
campaign must be based. For the proper perform- 
ance of the former, acquirements of a very hi£^h or- 
der, in the departments of geography and statistics, 
are indispensable requisites; to which must be 
added a minute acquaintance with topography, and 
a good coup tTcBtl militaire for that of tl^ latter. 

293. However detailed and perfect may be a map, 
it can never convey all the information that will 
enable an officer to plan, even an ordinary march, 
with safety; still less, operations that necessarily 
depend, for their success, upon a far greater num- 
ber of contingencies. To supply these deficiencies 
of maps, an examination of the ground must be made 
by the eye ; and verbal information be gained, on 
all the points connected with the operation over this 
^und. This examination and collection of facts 
IS termed a Reconnaissance, 

294. From the services demanded of a reconnoi- 
tring officer, it is, in the first place, evident, that he 
should possess acquirements of no ordinary charac- 
ter ; but in addition to these he should be gifled by 
nature with certain traits, without which his acqui- 
sitions would be of little account, in the discharge 
of the responsible duty in question. 

296. With cleai and sjx)cific information befbie 
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hiniyODe-lialf of a general's difficalttes, in plamuhg 
his measnres, are dissipated. In a letter from 
General Washington to Major Tallmadge, now to 
be seen framed in the office of Uie Ck>minissary- 
Greneral of New York, he remarks, in relation to 
reports made to him, on a certain occasion : '^ Bat 
these things, not being delivered with certainty, 
rather perplex thaA form the judgment." It is in 
truth this feeling of certainty that constitutes all the 
difference ; having it, the general makes his dispo- 
sitions wiUi confidence; without it, he acts hesi- 
tatingly; and thus communicates to others that 
want of confidence felt in his own mind. 

296. An officer then, selected for the duty in ques- 
tion, should be known to be cool-headed and truthr 
fid ; one who sees things as "hey are, and tells 
clearly and precisely what he has seen. In making 
his report, whether verbally or in writing, the officer 
should study conciseness and precision of language. 
He must carefully separate what he knows, from 
his own observation, from that which he has learned 
from others ; and add all the circumstances of place, 
and time, with accuracy. 

297. Duties of Reconnoitring Officer, The first 
thing to be done by an officer, selected for a recon- 

laissance, is to ascertain precisely the duty required 
of him; and what further should be done in case of 
certain contingencies that may, from the nature of 
the duty, be naturally looked for. In the perform- 
ance of the duty assigned him, and in making his 
■•eport, the officer should keep always in mind the 

pecific character of his mission, as his guide in 
ooth points. 

298. As the need of a reconnaissance supposes a 
deficiency in information npon the feataros of tlie 
countrv, the officer, dotailod to make one, should 
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provide himself with maps, a good telescope, s Jch 
simple aids for judging of distances, and asceitaiiv 
ins the relative positions of objects, as he can him- 
self readily make ; writing materials ; one or more 
good guides ; and gain idl the knowledge he can, 
from the inhabitants at hand, bearing upon his 
mission. 

299. The talent of judging of distances, and of 
the connection between the various features of a 
country witliin the field of vision, is partly a hatumt 
and partly an acquired one. Some individuals can 
never be brought to have any confidence in their 
own judgment on these points ; others have a nat- 
ural aptitude for them, which requires but little 
practice for their perfect development. The powers 
of the eye vary so greatly among civilized persons, 
that no geneml rules can be laid down, as a guide 
for the matter in question. Among uncivilized 
hordes, used to a roaming life, there are found stan- 
dards which are well umierstood by all, — ^the Arab, 
for instance, calling that distance a mile, at which 
a man is no longer distinguishable from a woman — 
growing out of their habits. 

300. The first thing then to be done by an officer, 
in acquiring the coup d*(Bil mililaire^ is to learn, both 
from books and on the field, what space is taken up 
by a battalion and its intervals, by a squadron, and 
by a batterv when in order of battle ; how much 
when in column of march ; and the average time 
required for cenain movements, under ^riven circum- 
stances of tlie gi'ound. This acquirement tie iiiav 
make by adopting some standard of his own ; ttis 
ordinary pace, and that of a horse, serving for com- 
puting time and distance reciprocally. The next 
step is to acquire the habit of estimating, by the ap- 
pearances of these difiTerent objects, from varioui 
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pomts of view, how faroflTthej are. This must be 
done fmtctically. A very simple aid to it is the 
following : — Upon the stem of a lead-pencil, cnt 
aqoare, and held oat at a nnifoim arm's length from 
the eye, by means of a thread attached to it and 
fastened to the top buttcm-hole, let the oflicer mark 
off, on one of the edges, the length seen on it by 
hoidinff the pencil upright between the eye, and a 
man placed successively at difierent distances from 
it, as 100, 160 — 1000 yards. This will five one 
rough standard for practice. Another maybe made 
by first ascertaining the average he%ht of certaiio 
cultivated trees, as the apple, £c. 

301 . For getting relative positions, a contrivance 
for measuring angles rough^ must be tised. This 
is done by first folding a leaf of paper across, and 
then doubling it along the folded edge, as if to divide 
it into four equal parts. The angle between the 
edge of the first fold and that of the second will be 
a tolerably accurate right angle. Now, by cutting 
off carefully along the fold, one of the pieces, we 
obtain a quadrant, or 90° ; then folding this at the 
angle, so that the two edges will exactly coincide, 
we get the half of a quadrant or 45° ; and so on, by 
successive bisections, we can mark off smaller an- 
gles. Then making a pen or pencil-mark along 
each of the folds, and numbering the angles succes- 
sively from to 90°, we have a rough protractor t 
that can be used both for measuring angles and 
setting them off on a sketch. To measure vertical 
an£rles, a thread with a light plummet, must be at* 
taciied to the angular point, if the object is above 
the horizon of the eye, we hold the protractor wWi 
the an^iJar point from the eye, so tnat the plumb- 
line will fall along the face of the paper just touch- 
ing it ; then directing the top edge of the protT ictoi 
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an the object, so that it is jast seen by the ey^ 
sighting along the edge, the angle formed betweeni 
the plumb-line and the other edge, will be the same' 
as the angle between the line of sight and the 
horizon of the eye. 

If the object is below the horizon of the eye, the 
angnlar point is placed towards the eye ; the same- 
series of operations will give the angle below the 
eye's horizon. 

302. Guides. Trustworthy guides are invalua- 
ble, but most rare, in an enemy's country. The- 
best, from the information they acquire by their- 
habits of life, are to be found among those classes. 
whose avocations keep them much abroad, going 
from place to place within a certain sphere con- 
stantly ; such as oommon carriers, hunters, smug- 
glers, &c. Among the f fst thing to be attended to» 
by an officer, in taking post at any, point, is to find- 
out persons of this class, and to ascertain their 
whereabout when wanted. Kind treatment, dou^' 
ceurs, and promises, should not be spared, to enlist 
either their good will or their interests; and, if 
policy requires it, they may openly be treated with; 
apparent hirshness, to screen them from odium^ 
among their neighbors. 

303. If none of this class can be found, then re- 
sort must be had to a higher ; local authorities being 
in preference selected, and if necessary forced to 
act. Here very careful treatment is requisite; 
when the necessity of the case is admitted by them, 
much may be gleaned by kindness, courtesy, and, 
a certain deference, from such persons, that cannot 
be looked for from their inferiors. 

304. Before starting on his mission, the officer 
should question his guide thoroughly ; and if ha 
has several, question each apart; like preca^utioiis^ 
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;dMMild be taken with respect to other inhabitant& 

•Care must be had to tind out tlie usuj.1 beats of one 
taken as a guide, so as not to take him out of his 

•own neigh lx)rhood. In all cases, the guide must 
be well watchetl, however trustworthy he may 
seem. If unwilling, or sulky, he must, if needs be, 
be tied, and attached to a strong man, with a rope 

.round liis middle ; being first strictly searched for 
any cutting instrument about him. 

305. Should there be but one guide, he must ne- 
cessarily be placed with the most advanced portion 
•of the detachment accompanying the officer. If 
there are several, one must be there also ; the one 

.apparently the most intelligent with the officer, who 
.should ply him with questions ; and the others in 
.the rear strictly guardtid. 

306. It may be well to remark, that guides are 
t useful even in a country of easy communications ; 
.as, in case of a rencontre, they may point out bye- 
ways convenient for retreat, if necessary. 

307. Reconnaissance. To designate all the ob- 
jects to be embraced in a reconnaissance, would 
lead farther than the limits of this little work will 
allow ; some general heads, which will servo as 
guides in all cases, will therefore be alone noticed. 

308. A general view of the ground to be ex- 
.amined must first be taken in, so as to obtain some 
•notion of the foroas of the parts, their connection, and 
relations to each other, before ffoing into a detailed 
examination. To one possessed of some topograph- 
.ic4il knowledge, this study of what is before Iiim 
.will not demand much time. A level country, for 
example, he knows is usually well cultivated, and 
therefore has plenty of hedges, ditches, &c., which 
lend themselves well to affairs of light troops ; — ^may 
be not a little inconvenient to manceuNTes of artil* 
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ic»Ty ; — and frequently bring up cavalry very unex 
peciedly in full career. In a mountainous one, 
dangerous passes, narrow roads, torrents wilb 
rough beds, ugly sudden turns, &c., \vill necessa- 
rily be met wirh. Each and all of these demand a 
particular examination, and in his report their ad« 
vantages and disadvantages should be clearly 
pointed out by the officer. 

309. If the reconnaissance is for an onward 
movement ; the distances from halt to halt, as Avell 
as all others, should be estimated in hours of inarch. ; 
the nature of the roads, and the obstacles along 
them be carefully detailed ; the means that may be 
gatliered along the line to facilitate the n)ovement, 
as vehicles, men and materials for removing ob- 
stacles, &c. The points where cross-roads are 
found, must be specified ; the direction of these 
roads ; their uses, &c. 

310. All local objects along the line, as villages, 
farm-houses, &c., should be carefully designated, 
both as to their position on the line, or on eitlier side 
of it ; and also as to their form, and color, &c., as 
** square white house on the right ;" " round gray 
stone tower on hill to left." 

311. The names of localities, in the way in which 
the inhabitants pronounce them, should be carefully 
written, and called over several times, so as to be 
sure to got them as nearly as practicable right in 
sound ; then the names, as written by an intelligent 
inhabitant, should be added. 

312. All halting pointii laust be well looked to; 
their mihtary capabilities, in case of attack; riB 
well as their resources for accommodating the 
troops, be thoroughly gone into. 

I' tlie halt is to take (x>sition for some time, to 
await or watch the enemy , then more care mutii b« 
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laken, the whole site be well stad^d as to its fulfill 
Ing the proposed end ; the points of support on tha 
flanks be designated, as well as others in front and 
rear, that miy require to be occupied ; the suitable 
localities to be chosen for parks, hospital, &c. ; the 
communications to be opened or repaired, pointed 
out ; and all the facilities either for an advance or 
a retrograde movement, be laid down. 

313. Armed RecoriTiaissance. Reconnaissances, 
made in the neighborhood of an enemy, require to 
be done under the protection of a proper detach- 
ment ; the strength and composition of which will 
depend on the object to be attained. 

314. If the object be to gain secretly a knowledge 
of the enemy's whereabout and strength, then a 
detachment of light cavalry, conducted by a trusty 
guide, through circuitous bye-ways, and moving 
with celerity, but with proper precautions against 
falling into an ambush, or having its retreat cut off, 
is usually resorted to. The details for this will be 
found under the head Patrols. 

316. When an enemy's position is to be recon- 
noitred, with a view to force him to show his hand, 
by causing him to call out all his troops ; then a 
large detachment of all arms, adequate to the task 
of pressing the enemy vigorously, and also of with- 
drawing with safety when pressed in turn, must be 
tlirown forward. 

316. Under the shelter of either of these forces, 
the officer, charged with the reconnaissance, takes 
the best moment, and besi point of view, for care- 
fully ascertaining the dispositions made by the 
enemy. A good time will be at early dawn, when 
troops, in most services, are all made to stand to 
their arms. The points which the officer must ex 
lubit most attention in finding out, are those occu* 
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pied by the batteries, and all those in any way in* 
irenched. 

317. Patrols, Patrols are of two classes, from 
the different objects had in view. The first are 
those made with a view of insuring greater security 
from the enemy's attempts to pass, or force the line 
of out-posts, and may therefore be termed defensive 
patrols. They consist usually of three or four men, 
who go the rounds, along the chain of sentinels and 
between the posts ; seldom venturing farther than 
a few hundred paces beyond the sentinel's chain ; 
the object being to search points which might pre- 
sent a cover to the enemy's scouts, and to keep the 
sentinels on the alert. 

318. The second class are those made exterior 
to the line of out-ppsts, with a view of gaining in- 
telligence of the enemy's whereabouts; and may 
therefore be termed offensive patrols. They are 
composed of larger bodies of men than the first 
class, the number being proportioned both to the 
distance to be gone over, and the extent of front to 
be examined. In a |)osition, presenting but few 
cross-roads, and sparsely settled, a patrol of ten or 
twenty horsemen, may be found ample, to search, 
with all desirable thoroughness, from twenty to forty 
miles in advance of the position, along the principal 
avenues to it ; whereas, with a more extended front, 
presenting many lateral avenues, double this num- 
ber might be required for the same duty. From the 
infonnition obtained, through the ordinary channels 
of maps, and by questioning the inhabitants at hand, 
the commanding-officer can usually settle, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, the strength of a patrol. 

319. From the duties to be performed by patrols, 
cavalry arc usually employed alone ; in cases of 
very broken country, infantry may be necessary 
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bat tlioy should always be acconxpudied by 8om« 
oorse, if for no other purpose than to transrait Intel 
ligence promptly to the rear. 

320. The main duties of a patrol are to find the 
enemy if in the neighborhood ; gain a good idea of 
his position and strength ; to make out his move- 
ments, and to bring in an accurate account of hia 
distance from the out-posts of their own force ; and 
the character of the ground between the poeitioD 
occupied by the reqtective forces. 

321. From the nature of these duties, it is evident 
that both officers and men, for a patrol, should be 
selected with especial reference to their activity, in- 
telligence, and the aptitude they may possess, from 
previous habits of life, for a service requiring a 
union of courage, prudence, and discriminating ob- 
servation — ^usually to be met with only in indi^- 
viduals who have been thrown very much upon 
their own resources. When the character of the 
country admits of it, the employment of such indi- 
viduals, singly, or in very small bodies, as scouts^ 
is one of the most available means of gaining intel- 
ligence of an enemy, without betrayiQg the secret 
of our own whereabout. 

322. Duties of Officer in command of a PatroL 
In conducting a patrol, the -commanding-officeT 
should provide himself with a good map, telescope, 
and guides ; and gain all the information he can 
before starting, by questioning persons in the neigh- 
borhood. Nothing should escape his eye along his 
line of search; and he should particularly note 
points which might be favorable to his defence, if 
driven back by the enemy ; or by which his retreat 
might bp. endangered. 

323. The order of march of the patrol will be 
regulated by the circumstances of its stieitgth, kinif 
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of troops employed, the character of the country 
passed over, the hour of the day, and the particulaT 
object in view. The intelligence and juagment of 
the oificer in c Dmmand will have sufficient exercise 
on these points ; as he will be continually called 
upon to vary his dispositions. The general and 
obvious rule of keeping a look-out on all sides, will 
prompt the general msposition of an advanced- 
guard, rear-guard, and flankers, according to the 
circumstances of the case, however small his com- 
inand. The sole object being to carry back intelli- 
gence of the enemy, no precautions should be omit- 
ted to cover and secure his line of march, without 
making, however, too great a subdivision of his force. 

324. Too much circumspection cannot be shown 
in approaching points favorable to ambuscades ; as 
woods, ravines, defiles, inclosures, farm-houses, vil- 
lages, &c. The main-body should always be halted, 
in a good position bevond musket-shot, or whore 
cover can be obtained, whilst a few men proceed 
cautiously forward, following at some distance in 
tiie rear of, but never losing siffht of each other, to 
examine the suspected spot. If the officer deem it 
necessary, at any point, to detach from his command 
smaller patrols, to examine points at some distance 
on his nanks, he should halt tlie rest, at the point 
where they separate, until tlie detachments come in 
and report; or, if he decides to move forward, he 
should leave three or four men at the spot, to con- 
vey intelligence promptly to the rear, if anything U 
discovereo, as well as to himself. 

325. It may frequently be found that some emi- 
Dence on the flanks may present a good view of tiie 
surrounding country, in which case, if it be decided 
to use it, two or three men ought to be detached for 
Uie purpose, with orders to keep in sight of each 
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otl»or, but far enough apart to guard against a sur- 
pri-so of tlie whole. 

3J6. Wh:>n the officer finds himself in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, he should halt his command at 
a convoniiint spot, where they will be screened I'rom 
til'} onomy's view ; and, having made his dispo- 
si Lions against a surprise, he will proceed with a 
fow picked m'jn to tiie most favorable point from 
wiiich he can obtain a good look-out, to reconnoitre 
th3 position occupied, and the other points of in- 
terest If he deem it advisable to keep his position, 
or change it for some other point more favorable, he 
will tirst transmit a report to the rear of what he 
has observed. 

327. When the patrol moves by night, the ordi- 
nary precautions must be redoubled. Signals must 
bj agreed upon to avoid danger, should any of the 
party become separated from the main body. Care- 
ful attention must be given to everything passing 
around ; as the barking of dogs, noises, fires, &c. 
On approaching any inhabited spot, the command 
should be brought to a halt, whilst a few picked 
men move noiselessly forward, and if practicable, 
by stealing up to the windows, learn the character 
of the inmates. 

328. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the officer in command of a patrol, that 
he must be all ears and eyes ; that he will be called 
upon in turn, to exercise great boldness, caution, 
presence of mind and good judgment, in accom- 
plishing a mission where the enemy must be soen 
but not encountered ; and such roads and halting 
f)oints be selected, both in moving forward and re- 
turning, as shall be most favorable to his movo- 
msnLs, and least liable to expose him to a surprise 
or a disadvantageous collision with the enemy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DETACHMENTS. 

329. DetachmeBts consist of small bodies of 
troops, composed of one, or several arms, to which 
are intrusted some mission connected wiUi the optv 
rations of the main-body, but, for the most pan, 
performed beyond the sphere of its support ; such, 
for example, as the occupation of some post, or de- 
file, which is to be held temporarily, as necessary to 
the movements of the main-body ; the surprise of a 
post held by the enemy ; the seizure of a convoy, &c. 

330. The composition of a detachment will de- 
pend upon the nature of the duty to be performed ; 
the character of the country in which it is to ope- 
rate ; the distance of the point to be reached ; and 
the more or less celerity required in the operation. 
As a general rule, detachments should be formed 
only of light troops, well acquainted with their du- 
ties ; and, in every case where it can be done, they 
should consist of a proper proportion of each arm 
of the service, if the duty upon which they are sent 
is at all of an important character. By this combi- 
nation each arm is enabled to act with more bold- 
ness and vigor, from the support with which it will 
meet in the others ; and can better select its mo- 
ment for action, according to the character of the 
ground on which it finds itself. 

331. The combats of detachments will be modily 
restricted to firing, and the skilful employment of 
skirmishers. The troops must be kept perfectly in 
hand for mutual support, the artillery keeping ncax 
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ttie iniantiy, and the cavalry, whenever the oppoi^ 
tanity is presented, hazarding only short but vigor- 
ous charges against the enemy. 

332. The onicer placed in command of a detach- 
ment, should be thoroughly conversant with the 
handling of troops ; so as to insure constant reci- 
procity of support ; and to be able to seize upon 
those opportunities of bringing the proper arm into 
action, and for passing from the defensive to the 
offensive, which combats between small bodies of 
troops so frequently present. 

333. March of Detachments, As a detachment 
must rely mainly on its own resources, the person- 
n I end mafiriel of the troops should be rigidly in- 
spected before marching ; to see that the men and 
horses are in a sound state ; that notiimg is wanting 
in their equipments ; that the gun and other car- 
riages are in good travelling order ; and that the 
necessary amount of ammunition, provisions, and 
forage have been provided for the expedition. 

334. Every source of information should be con- 
sulted with respect to the nature of the roads, and 
the country over which the column is to march ; 
and good maps, telescopes, and guides should be 

Erovided.' If a reconnaissance of the hne of march 
as been directed, it should be placed in charge of 
a well informed staff, or other officer, conversant 
with the duties required of liim ; so that the com* 
mander of the detachment may be accurately in- 
formed of the state of the roads, as to their practica- 
bility for men, horses, and carriages; particularly the 
number of hours of march from station to station ; 
and the character of the obstacles with which he 
may be Uable to meet, from the state of the bridges, 
the nature of the water-courses, and the deSleg 
alonof tiie route. 
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335. In order to avoid being anticipated in out 
object by the enemy, every attention should be paid 
to preserve strict order among the troops, and to 
advance with celerity ; so that secrecy may be kept 
until the detachment reaches its destination. The 
troops, for this purpose, should be kept as closely 
together as the character of the grouna will permit ; 
and when guides are employed, tliey must be strictly 
watched, and not be dismissed until the march is 
completed. 

336. The distribution of troops, or the order of 
march, will mainly depend upon tne character of the 
country ; the general rule to be followed is so to 
place each arm in the column, that the troops may 
03 formed for action by the most prompt and simple 
movements. In a veiy open country, the greater 
part of the cavalry will be at the head of me col- 
umn ; where it is somewhat broken, half of the 
cavalry may be in front, and the remainder in the 
rear ; and in a very difficult country the infantry 
will lead. The artillery may be placed in the in- 
tervals of the column where the countrv is not dif- 
ficult ; in the contrary case it will be m the rear, 
but covered by a small detachment which it pre- 
cedes. 

337. The column must be secured from a sudden 
attack of the enemy by an advanced-guard, flankers, 
and a rear-guard. The advanced-^ard will be 
composed of cavalry or infantry, or of the two com- 
bined, according to the character of the country. 
In some cases it may be well to have two or three 
light pieces with the, advanced-guard. The strength 
of the advanced-guard, for detachments not over 
two thousand men, need not be greater than one- 
fiftli of the whole ; for larger bocGes it may be bo* 
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tween a fourth and a third, according to the defftec 
of resistance it may be required to ofibr. 

338. The advanced-guaixl of a detachment should 
seldom leave a wider interval than about a thousand 
paces between it and the main-body. In a broken 
country, when this force consists of infantry alone^ 
the distance should be less, to avoid an ambush. 
The main-body of the advanced-guard should al- 
ways be preceded a few hundred paces by a strong 
patrol of cavalry or infantry, to search the ground 
and secure the advanced-guard from falling into an 
ambush, or from a sudden attack. 

339. The flankers will consist mainly of a few 
detachments, which march parallel to the column 
and a few hundred paces from it, according to the 
character of the ground ; these will throw out a few 
men, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty paces, 
on th3ir exposed flank, to keep a vigilant look-out, 
in that direction, for the enemy. Occasional patrols 
may also be sent out on the flanks, when it is 
deemed necessary to push an examination to some 
distant point, or to gain a height offering a com- 
manding view of the country. As the object of the 
flankers is rather to give timely notice to the msdn- 
body of an enemy's approach, than to offer any se- 
rious resistance, the detachments of which they are 
composed need only consist of a few men. 

340. The rear-guard, except in a very broken or 
mountainous country, which would oflTer facilities to 
the enemy for slipping to the rear, need only be a 
small detachment, placed more to prevent strag- 
glers from falling to the rear* than for any other 
object. 

341. Night marches should not be made, except 
in case of necessity. When their object is to sur- 
prise an enemy, if there be an advanced-guard, it 
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f^nouid be kept near the head of the column. Palrolfl 
K/iouid be seat forward, with orders to advance with 
ffreat caution^ and not push on too far. Flying 
(latroJs may, if requisite, be kept up on the flanks. 
Tije tnosr exact order and silence should be main- 
tai-ned, auii extrema vigilance be exercised to avoid 
placing ilie enemy on the alert. 

'di'2. J'he following remarks, on the subject of 
marches, are taken from a little work, ^ On the Du- 
ties of Tr(x)ps composing the Advanced Corps of an 
Arm^,'^ by Lieut«-Uol. lioach, of the British Army j 
a work waicti, for its sound practical views, made 
in the vein of a judicious, well-informed soldier, who 
has seen service, commends itself to the juniors of 
the profession generally. 

" At the time the following orders were first is- 
sued for the march of the light-division, in the sum- 
mer of 1809, on its route from Lisbon to Talavera, 
the troops moved ofi* by whole or half sections, ac- 
cording to the width of the road ; but, at a later pe- 
riod, a general order appeared, which directed that 
the infantry should march by threes. 

^ The division having formed in rear of the lead- 
ing battalion, at whole, half, or quarter distance, or 
in close column, and the baggage being assembled 
in rear of it, the march was commenced with pre- 
cisely the same regularity as would be observed by 
a regiment or regiments moving in or out of a gar- 
rison town; the bands playing, the light-infantry 
with arms sloped, and those of the riflemen slung 
over the shoulder, the officers with swords drawn, 
and exact wheeling distances of the sections pre- 
served, and perfect silence observed. 

** After having proceeded a short distance in this 
manner, the word of command, * March at ease,* 
was given by the general at the head of the leading 
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battalion, and this was passed quickly on to the rear 
from company to comjmny. The co.ptains, instead 
of continuing at the head of their companies, drop- 
ped buck to the tear of them : the reasons for allot- 
ting this station to them was, that they might see 
any men of their respective companies who at- 
tempted to leave the ranks without leave. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers preserved the 
wheeh'ng distances. The soldiers now carried their 
arms in any manner most convenient. Some slung 
them over their shoulders, (most of them, indeed, 
preferred tliis mode as the least fatiguing,) others 
sloped them, and many trailed them, and they con- 
stantly changed from the right hand or right shoul- 
der to the left. Whilst some lighted their short 
black pipes, others sung or amused their comrades 
with stories and jests, as is usual on those occasions. 
Although allowed to prosecute the march in this 
easy and unrestrained manner, a heavy penalty, 
nevertheless, awaited the man who quitted the 
ranks without permission from the captain or officer 
commanding his company. The captains were al- 
ways provided with tickets bearing their own signa- 
ture, on each of which was written, * The IxSu^r 
has my permission to fall out of the ranks, being 
unable to proceed with the regiment.' Any soldier 
found on the line of march by the rear»guard, with- 
out a ticket, was liable to be punished for disobe- 
dience of orders ; and, as no difficulty was ever ex- 
perienced by men who were sick, or knocked up, in 
procuring this certificate of inability to keep up with 
tlieir regiments, such offenders certainly merited 
punishment. 

" If a soldier wanted to fall out of tJie ranks for a 
few minutes only, he was required to ask leave of 
the captain \o do so, and, moreover, to take off hii 
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Knapsack, and to give it, together ^ith his muaket, 
in charge of the men of his own section, to be car^ 
ried by them until he rejoined them. This was an 
admirable order, and it operated in two ways ; first, 
the soldier was enabled, not being encumbered with 
either knapsack or musket, more speedily to over- 
take the column on its march ; and secondly, if he 
loitered unnecessarily on the way to rejoin his 
comrades, who were doubly burdened with his arms 
and pack, he would be certain to incur their dis- 
pleasure. 

" About once in every hour and a quarter or half, 
a halt was ordered, and ten or twelve minutes 
allowed for the men to rest. When practicable, 
this was done on ground near which there was 
water ; but it is almost unnecessary to add, that 
very frequently it was not possible to find such 
favorable spots. 

" Preparatory to those temporary halts, the word 
of command, ' Attention !' was given at the head 
of the leading regiment, and passed on rapidly (as 
already stated) from company to company. Upon 
this, the captains moved quickly from the rear of 
their companies to the front ; the arms of the soldiers 
were regularly shouldered or .slung ; perfect silence 
was observed ; the pipes were instantaneously put 
out of sight, either in the haversacks or elsewhere ; 
the dressing and the wheeling distances of the sec- 
tions were correctly kept ; and in a n instant there 
was a magical change from apparent irregularity 
to most perfect disci(3ine and order. 

" On resuming the march after those halts, the 
troops observed the same extreme regularity during 
tho first hundred or two of yards, as 1 have already 
deacril)ed. The words * March at ease' being again 
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given, they returned to the song, the stor j, and the 
lobacco-pipe. 

** On approaching rivulets or shallow pieces of wa- 
ter, wnich it was necessary should be passed, neither 
officers nor soldiers were allowed to pick their way 
tlirough, nor was the smallest break or irregularity 
permitted to exist in the ranks; but the column 
marched through by half sections, sections, or sub- 
divisions, (according to the width of the ford,) pre- 
serving the same oraer as if moving along a road. 

'* That this regulation was, on some occasions, 
too rigidly enforc^, I have never heard disputed ; 
still, the object at which it aimed, viz. that of ex- 
pending as little time as possible on each day's 
march, so as to give the soldiers time to take their 
rest, to construct huts in the bivouac, to wash 
their linen, to mend their clothes or shoes, to draw 
their rations, and to cook their meals, that they 
might be fresh for whatever fatigues happened to 
be in store for them, was indisputably a most de- 
sirable one. 

" Those who have campaigned know, that in ad- 
vancing to attack an enemy, or in retiring before 
one, the passage of rivers in the line of march, 
even if so deep as to roach their middles, and under 
the firo of an enemy also, are expected to be crossed 
by the troops without a greater derangement taking 
place in their order of march than the obstacles 
which they are in the act of encountering, must ne- 
cessarily produce in a greater or less degree. 

" With a detachment consisting of a few hundred 
men, at a distance from an enemy, and with ample 
time before them to get over their day's march, it 
would appear that this order might well be dispsn 
sed with ; but with a division of four or five thou 
■and men, the case is widely difiTerent. 
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** Let it be supposed that it has arrived at a 
stream which admits of being passed by sections, 
subdivisions, or even by companies ; and that, in- 
stead of proceeding straight tlirou^h it in this man- 
ner, every soldier is permitted to pick his way across 
in any manner he may think proper, and to break 
off from his place in the ranks, — what a vast loss 
of time would this occasion ! When would the 
rear of the column have effected its passage? 
Surely the patience of those belonging to the front, 
centre, and rear of this body of four thousand sol- 
diers, would be pretty well exhausted long before 
the opposite bank was gained by the whole, and 
the march resumed. * 

" In the rugged and mountaiuuus districts which 
the army so frequently traversed in the Peninsula, 
it encountered various defiles and other obstacles, 
which precluded the possibility of their being passed 
except by a very small number of men at a time ; 
and the following mode was therefore adopted by 
each company in making its way along. The first 
company of the leading battalion, as soon as it had 
disentangled itself from the defile, or broken ground, 
was directed to march forward, perhaps about a 
quarter of a mile ; there to pile arms, and the men 
to rest. The head of the next company, when it 
had cleared the defile, halted about thirty or forty 
yards on the other side, until all the men belonging 
to it came up in succession. This done, the cap- 
tain moved it forward independently until it joined 
the leading company, where it piled arms. Thus, 
each company, as soon as it had cleared the obsta- 
cles, was brought up en masse, and at a regular 
pace, without reference to those in its rear. By 
those means that most unmilitary exhibition of file 
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ailer file running on, like a string of wild geese, to 
catch those in their front, was entirely avoided. 

^ Few things tend so effectually to fatigue and 
irritate soldiers who are already jaded, as that of 
trotting on, bending under the weight of pack, belts, 
and musket, to overtake those who continue to 
inarch on in their front. 

343. " When the division was about to perform 
a march not in the immediate vicinity of an enemy, 
the following arrangements were made either for 
bivouacking or quartering it, (as the case might be,) 
so tliat no time should hd lost after it had reached 
its destination. 

" A stafTofficer, accompanied by the quartermas- 
ters of the division, or (if other duties at that mo- 
ment were required to be performed by the quarter- 
masters) by a subaltern of each regiment, preceded 
tlie troops on horseback, so as to arrive long before 
them at the ground on which they were to lialt for 
the day, or at the town or village in which it was 
intended they should be quartered. 

" A whole street, or part of one, (as circumstances 
admitted,) was allotted by the staff-officer to the 
quartermasters for each of their regiments, who 
immediately divided the street into equal portions 
for the different companies, reserving a house or 
two for the staff of tlie regiment. 

" A sergeant of every company of the division 
being sent forward so as to arrive long before the 
troops, and being told by his quartermaster how 
many and what buildings were set apart for his 
own people, again subdivided the houses into four 
equal parts for each of the sections. 

** In the event of any noise or disturbance taking 
place, whether by day or by night, the probabilities 
were, that the officers belonging to the companies 
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where such irregularities were going on, would ce^ 
tainly hear it, and as instantaneously put an end 
to it 

** If, then, the division marched into a town, each 
company was by its sergeant conducted to the 
houses allotted to it; in which they were estab- 
lished in a very few minutes. It rarely happened, 
therefore, that the soldiers were kept waiting in the 
streets for any length of time, as has too often been 
the case. 

^ Should it, on the other hand, have been intended 
to bivouac tiie division, instead of putting it into 
houses, arrangements of a similar nature were 
adopted, by sending forward officers and sergeants 
to take up the ground ; by which means each com- 
pany marched at once up to its own sergeant, on 
whom they formed in open column. 

^ The rolls were immediately called ; the men 
first for duty were warned for guards, (also in- 
lying and outlying pickets, if near the enemy,) for 
^tigue duties, to draw the rations, to procure 
wo^ for cooking if none was near at hand, to go 
for water if no river flowed near the encampment, 
&c. &c. 

** This done, and the alarm-post, or place of gen- 
eral assembly, having been pointed out to every 
one, the men were dismissed ; the arms piled, the 
cooking immediately commenced, and all further 
parades were dispensed with for the day, except a 
roll-call about sunset. 

"Parties to procure forage, whether green or 
dry, were sent out in charge of an officer as soon 
as the troops were dismissed. 

344. " Amongst the various regulations laid down 
for the lightKiivision, I must not omit to mention 
what were termed mule-guards. 
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•• A corporal and three privates of every com- 
pany, mounted guard at nightfall, whenever the 
division was encamped. The particular duty ex- 
pected from the sentinels of these company guards 
was to keep an eye to thie baggage animals belong- 
ing to their officers, (which were picketed to the 
trees or fastened in some other manner,) and to pre- 
vent them from breaking loose. 

"" After the establishment of those little guards, 
but few instances occurred of whole troops of noisy 
mules, horses, and asses, chasing each other round 
and through the camp or bivouac, and galloping 
over the faces and bodies of the soldiers whilst 
they were asleep. 

*' Independent of their utility in this way, every 
company in the division, having its own sentinel, 
was sure to be instantly apprized of any alarm du- 
ring the night from the pickets in front ; and they 
were enabled, also, to communicate to their respec- 
tive companies, without the least delay, any orders 
arriving at the camp. 

"Those only who have witnessed it can thor- 
oughly understand with what uncommon facility 
and dispatch the division could suddenly get under 
arms, form in column of march, load the oaggage, 
and proceed on the route chalked out for it." 

345. Defensive measures of Detachmenis. In the 
combats of detachments, whether offensive or de- 
fensive, as the employment of skirmishers is the 
principal means resorted to, and the troops, but in 
rare cases, act in mass 8 gainst the enemy, posi- 
tions should be chosen which will be favorable for 
this kind of combat. It but seldom happens, in 
selecting a position for the defensive, that strong 
points can be found to secure the wings from an 
attack > but no oodition should be taken up whicli 
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does not present covers for the infantry; good 
points for the action of the artillery, where it will 
oe but little exposed; as well as shelters where 
the cavalry may be kept at hand, ready for any 
emergency, and unexposed to the fire of the ene- 
my's artillery. 

346. The natural features of the position will 
necessarily determine the dispositions for the de- 
fence. It must, however, be borne in mind that, 
as it is essential to keep the troops well in hand lor 
mutual support, they must not be too much dis- 
persed; and that a position which requires tliis 
cannot be vigorously defended. The artillery 
should be kept within a hundred paces of the main* 
body of the infantry ; and the cavalry at about two 
hundred paces. Offensive movements will be 
mostly left to the cavalry ; which should be held in 
reserve as long as possible, in order that it mav act 
with the more effect upon the enemy when he is 
weakened. The infantry should only resort to the 
tnyonet under very favorable circumstances; as, 
wnen acting in mass, it will be more exposed to 
the enemy's fire, and be more in danger of being 
surrounded. 

347. Defiles in the rear of a position do not pre- 
sent the same dangers to small as they do to large 
bodies of troops, and may indeed be very favorable 
to the defence in a retreat ; but a position should 
not be taken up too far in advance of a defile, as it 
might give the enemy an opportunity of cutting off 
the retreat of the detachment. Whenever this dan- 
ger is to be apprehended, it must be guarded a^inst 
by flankers ; whose duty it will be to give timely 
warning to the main-body of any movement of the 
enemy to gain their rear. 

348. If the detachment is forced to retreat, th« 
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greatest attention must be given to keep the troopi 
well together, and to inspire them with confidence 
in their mutual support. Every advantage should 
be taken of the strong features of the ground for 
chocking the enemy, by occupying it with skir 
mishers. A portion of the cavalry should be always 
at hand, to act offensively when occasion offers. 
The artillery will retire by half batteries, or sec- 
tions, for the purpose of taking up successive posi 
tions to secure the retreat of the main-body. When 
ever a defile is met on the line of retreat, the en- 
trance to it should be timely secured, by occupying 
every strong point near it, to cover the retreating 
column. If the defile is of a character that admits 
of interior defence, some men should be sent in ad- 
vance to raise, at suitable points, barriers, or any 
other obstacles that will serve as shelters from 
which the enemy can be held in check. 

349. Defence of Defiles, The term defile is ap- 
plied to any narrow passage through which troops 
can only pass in column, or by a Sank ; such, for 
example, as roads confined between mountains, 
causeways through marshes, a bridge, &c. 

350. Defiles are occupied either to secure them 
for our own purposes, or to prevent an enemy from 
passing them. In either case, the position taken 
up by the troops, whether in advance of, or in the 
rear of the defile, to hold it, will depend upon its 
length and the features of the ground at its outbts. 
If the ground in advance is open to the enemy's 
fire, the entrance to the defile cannot be defended 
with any chance of success. In like manner, if 
the ground in the rear is of the same character, 
and within range of the enemy's fire, it will not be 
practicable to prevent the enemy from dehotieking 
if in sufficient force. 
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351. Wlien the defile is to be seciired lor om 
own use, the ground in advance must be occupied, 
by taking advantage of all the natural features fa- 
vorable to the defence. The flanks of the position 
should, if practicable, rest upon points that tho 
enemy will not be able to turn. The entrance 
will be guarded by a strong detachment ; and if 
there are points within the defile which would be 
favorable for checking the enemy, in case of re- 
treat, they should be prepared for defence, by 
asing such means as may be found at hand for 
strengthening them. 

352. If it be deemed advisable to take position in 
rear of the defile rather than in front, the entrance 
to it should be occupied by a small detachment, for 
tlie purpose of observing the enemy ; and if there 
arc points on the flanks of the defile which, if in pos- 
session of the enemy, would render him master of 
it, they must be strongly guarded. 

353. The detachment for the defence of a defile 
will be composed of one or several arms, according 
to the character of the ground. Each arm will be 
posted on the points most favorable to its action, and 
for mutual support. If the position taken up bo in 
rear of the defile, the artillery should be placed at 
three or four hundred paces in the rear, so as to 
command by its fire the interior and outlet. The 
cavalry should be at some two hundred paces back, 
ready to charge the enemy in fiank as he dfihcmches* 
The skirmishers should seize upon every point near 
the outlet from which the enemy can be reached, both 
within the defile and as he debouches from it; 
whilst the main-body of the infantry will be posted 
on the right and left of the outlet, in the best posi- 
tions for throwing in a heavy fire, and then driving 
back the enemy with the bayonet 
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864. When a position taken in advance of a 6e^ 
file is likely to be forced, the retreat should be com- 
menced by sending all the artillery except two 
pieces to the rear, to tike a position to secure the 
outlot, A portion of the cavalry will next retire, 
the rest remaining with the rear-guard, to check 
by its charges the enemy, should he press on with 
vigor to seize the entrance. The main-body of the 
infantry will next retire by the usual movements, 
either from the centre or the wings, as the case 
may require. The rear-guard, having secured the 
entrance until the main-lx)dy is far enough to the 
fear to be out of danger, will retire ; the cavalry, or 
the infantry leading, as the defile may present fea* 
tures mos* favorable to the action of the one or the 
other arm. As the troops successively clear the 
outlet, they will take position to receive the enemy 
should he attempt to force a passage. 

355. In mountainous passes, where the flanks of 
the defile can be attained by the heights falling into 
the hands of the enemy^s skirmishers, these, points 
must be occupied by detachments, as well as all 
paths, or roads leading to the flanks, or to the rear 
of the defile. The reserves of the detachments 
should occupy in preference points where cross- 
roads meet. The communications between the do* 
tachments and the main-body must be well pre- 
served ; and if the detachments are driven in, they 
must fall back on their supports, and occupy other 
points on the flanks previously designated. A re- 
treat, under such circumstances, will demand the 
greatest circumspection, and great unity of action. 
To secure the retreat of the rear-guard, the lateral 
Issues should be well guarded by detachments. 

356. Bridges and dikes are defended in the same 
manner a? other defiles. A bridge in an onet 
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cottntry, particularly one over a small wate^ 
course, is not susceptible of a good defence, and the 
best thing to be done, to render tlie passage useless 
to the enemy, is to destroy it. If the country on 
the side towards the enemy is open, whilst on the 
opposite side it is broken so as to present good 
covers for the troops, a position may be taken up 
behind the bridge, and the defence be conducted in 
the usual manner. If, on the enemy's side, the 
ground is broken, whilst the other side is open, a 
defence can only be attempted at great risk ; as, in 
case of beinff forced to retreat, the morement must 
be made under strong disadvantages, arising from 
the exposed position of the flanks of the retreating 
force, whilst on the bridge, to fire, as well as that of 
the position which must be taken up on tlie opposite 
side, if an attempt is made to arrest the enemy at 
the outlet of the bridge. When both ends of the 
bridge are favorable to defence, the side towards the 
enemy may be occupied .by a distachment whilst the 
main-body takes position on the opposite side. 

357. Fords can only be defended with safety by 
taking up a position behind them when the ground 
presents good covers, near enough to the point of 
crossing, to bring a strong fire on the enemy whilst 
passing. Fords are usually the more difficult of 
defence, as several are frequently found in the 
same vicinity. The best plan to be resorted to 
generally, is to endeavor to obstruct them by any 
means at hand. 

368. Villages, Jj-c. Villages which are access- 
Bible on all sides uiould not be occupied by a de- 
tachment which is obliged to rely only on its own 
resources ; but when they are so situated that they 
can be approached by tlie enemy only in front, 
having their flanks covered by natural obstacles 
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and the ground in their rear being favorable to • 
movement of retreat, they may be def.^nded with 
saccess, provided they are not commanded by the 
ground in advance, within the range of fire-arms, 
and that the approaches to them can be swept by 
tiie fire of the defence. 

359. On occupying a village, the commanding- 
officer should immediately make himself acquainted 
with the environs to at least within the range of 
fire-arms ; and lose no time in erecting such obsta- 
cles, as barricades across the streets, abatis, &c., 
■as the means at his disposal will permit. 

360. The defence will mainly fall upon the in- 
fantry, which should be divided into three parties for 
this object ; the one will occupy all favorable points 
where cover can be obtained on the outskirts of the 
village, such as ditches, inclosures, &c. ; another, 
divided into a suitable number of detachments, will 
be posted, under cover, on the most accessible ave- 
nues to the position occupied by the first, of which 
they will form the supports ; the third will form one 
or more reserves, according to the extent of ground 
taken up, and will be posted at some central point 
most convenient to act, according as circumstanees 
may demand. 

361. The artillery will be placed at those points 
where it can best sweep the ground over which the 
enemy must approach to attack the weak points 
of the position. It should be covered by an epaul- 
ment, and be masked until it is necessary to open 
its fire. 

362. Cavalry can aid but little in the interior 
defence of a village ; if it form a part of the detach- 
ment, it may take post so as to secure the flanks of 
the village, if they are not well covered ; otherwise 
a position should be taken bv it in rear, to be read} 
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lo cover the retreat, if the other troops should be 
driven out by the enemy. 

363. In the defence of a village, the detachment, 
unless it should find itself decidedly superior to the 
enemy, will rely mainly upon the effects of its tire. 
Sorties may be attempted, if the enemy commits any 
blunder; such as exposing himself to a flank attack, 
or not supporting well his advanced line. When a 
sortie is decided upon, the point from which it is 
made should be strongly occupied, to cover the 
party sallying out in case of a repulse. The party 
for the sortie should attack with vigor, but with due 
precautions against being cut off; and if they suc- 
ceed in driving back the enemy, they must not en- 
gage in a headlong pursuit, but fall back under 
cover of the party holding the point from which 
they sallied. 

364. If the troops occupving the exterior line are 
in danger of bein^ tumea by a flank attack, they 
must rotiro upon the village, and take up positions 
previously designated for this contingency. To 
insure good order and steadiness in this movement, 
the supports should hold the enemy in check by a 
sortie on his flank. 

366. When it is found that the village must be 
evacuated, the supports will act with me line of 
skirmishers, to delay the progress of the enemy, by 
disputing every favorable point, in order that the 
reserves may have time to retire and take up a po- 
sition in the rear, to secure the retreat of the troops 
still engaged. 

In the retreat, the troops falling back on their 
supports, or reserves, should be careful not to place 
themselves so as to obstiuct either their movements, 
or 'heir Are upon the enemy. 

366. Inclusures and Houses. In the defence of 
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posU, it frequently becomes necessary to occttfiy 
tsolated houses and strong farm-yard inclosures, to 
prevent the approach of the enemy on some point 
In such cases the doors and windows, through 
which an enemy might force his way in, mast be 
strongly barricaded ; those from which a good fire 
can l^ brought to bear upon the enemy, should be 
arranged to give the men secure shelter whilst 
firing ; loop-holes must also be made through the 
walls to give more fire. If circumstances require 
that the house be held to the last extremity, the ar- 
rangements in the interior must be made to defend 
it story by story, until the object to be attained is 
accomplished. 

367. The distribution of the troop will depend 
on the character of the inclosure. When it is spa^ 
cious and open, the usual distribution of a line of 
troops around the walls, with supports and a re- 
serve, will be made. In a house, me troops will be 
divided into several parties, each under the com- 
mand of a subaltern, or non-commissioned officer, 
who will direct the defence of their respective sto- 
ries. When there are men enough, two should be 
placed at each loop-hole, and a small reserve be 
kept in the most sheltered spot at hand. The main 
reserve will occupy the point most convenient to 
fall upon the enemy should he force his way in. 
The men at the loop-holes should be cautioned not 
to throw away their fire, and at suitable intervals 
they should hie relieved by men from the reserve. 

368. It is but seldom that artillery can be used 
in these cases. Some pieces may be posted with 
advantage in inclosures. Cavalry can be of no 
service, except it can act in ambush from some 
point where it may fall on the enemy's flank. 

369- General Measures for the Attack, The di»- 
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portions made for the attack by the comma nding* 
officer of a detachment, will necessarily be based 
upon the defensive measures of the enemy. There- 
fore, in the first place, a correct knowledge should 
be gained of the position taken up by the enemy, 
and the manner in which his troops are distributed 
for its defence. The points to which attention will 
be directed in these respects, ^rey first, the natural 
features of the position as adapted to a good de- 
fence ; and second, the distribution of the troops. 

370. On the first point, the character of the 
ground in front of the enemy's position, as to its 
capabilities for the efiective action of infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery, must be carefully examined ; the 
flanks of the position, as to the practicability of 
tuminsr them ; finally, its rear, as olTeiing a secure 
retreat to the enemy. 

371. On the second point, we must endeavor to 
ascertain whether the enemy, in posting his troops, 
has taken advantage of the features of ground in 
his front, by placing each arm on those points most 
favorable to its action ; whether the extent of ground 
taken up by the enemy is susceptible of a strong 
defence by the troops which occupy it ; whether the 
different arms are so posted as to give a mutual 
support ; whether the enemy has neglected to give 
proper supports and reserves, or to place them within 
suitable distances ; whether he has crowded too 
many troops upon one point, or has posted too few 
on another; whether tne points occupied by any 
portion of the troops, particularly by the artillery, 
or cavalry, are exposed to an enhlading fire of our 
own artillery ; whether his flanks are assailable ; 
whether there are defiles to his rear which he has 
omitted to occupy; finaUy, whether he has neglected 
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to guard avennes by which either his flanks or rea 
may be reached. 

372. If the enemy's troops are well posted in 
front, occnpying all the advantageous points pre- 
sented by the groond, and well supported, we must 
look to see what can be done by operating on hi» 
flanks, or by turning his position and gaining his 
rear, whilst a feigned attack is made on his &ont« 
If the extent of his position is too great, and his 
troops too much disper^n), his flanks may be men- 
aced whilst a serious atUick is made on his front. 

373. Attacks on the flanks by a portion of the 
troops are very favorable against an enem^ not 
prompt at manoeuvring ; but, when made against a 
skilful active enemy, M-e expose Ourselves to the 
same attack that we attempt against him, besideH 
weakening our front. 

374. In moving forward to the attack, the troops 
should be kept well in hand for mutual support 
The artillery and cavalry should avail themselves 
of all covers presented by the ground, to avoid ex- 
posure to the enemy's artillery. The artillery 
should reserve its firo until it can open with a de- 
cided effect to clear the way for the action of the 
main-body; leaving to the skirmishers to push for- 
ward, ana by their fire drive the enemy from his 
covers. If, however, there are points from which 
the enemy cannot be well dislodged without the aid 
of artillery, it should be brought early into action, to 
avoid the blood-shed of unavailing attacks of the in- 
fantry. In no case should the artillery be isolated, 
but always covered by a strong escort ; otherwise 
it might at any moment fall into the enemy's hands. 

375. In attacks of the character in question, 
where the skirmishers j»lay so important a part, 
they will be required to resort frequently to the 
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whenever an opportunity offers, some cavalry should 
be at hand to take advantage of the retreat of the 
enemy when driven from such points. 

376. The cavalry in its charges, however dash* 
ingly made, should use due circumspection, and not 
venture too far in a headlong pursuit, for fear of 
being brought up suddenly by the enemy, advan- 
tageously posted to profit by such faults. 

377. The infantry will only act in mass and with 
the bayonet when the enemy has been well wearied 
by the fire of its skirmishers and artillery ; if, when 
driven from his position, the enemy can be forced 
upon a defile, a few rounds of grape followed up by 
the bayonet can seldom fail of completing his de- 
Atruction. 

378. Atlack of Defiles, The length of a defile, 
and the circumstance of its being prepared by bar- 
jricades within it, to protract the defence, are points 
4)f grave importance in planning an attack. When 
the length is so great that the outlet is beyond the 
range of oar cannon, the troops will not be able to 
pass it, except under the most favorable circum- 
stances, as the enemy can make the best dispositions 
at a short distance from the outlet, to crush tlie 
troops which first attempt to debcmahe. If the de- 
file is barricaded, the barricades should not be at- 
tacked in front, except for very grave reasons, as, 
if skilfully defended, they can only be carried at 
gtedX cost of life. 

379. In attacking the entrance of a defile, the 
troops should approach along the most convenient 
and best sheltered avenues, and deploy when a lit- 
tle beyond musket range. The skirmishers and 
the artillery should profit by the ground, in taking 
positions favorable both for shelter, and to reach 
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with their fire the enemy's troopd Skhmisben 
should be directed to close in, particularly on the 
obstacles by which the Hanks of the enemy's posi« 
Lion are strengthened, and endeavor to dislodge his 
troops from them. The main-body, held in reserve 
to carry the entrance with the bayonet, so soon a.<* 
it is seen that a serious impression has been made 
by the iire, should be kept under cover, and as near 
at liand as the ground will permit. If the enemy 
gives way, the main-body should make a vigorous 
attack in mass with tiie bayonet; and, following^ 
up closely the retreating troops, endeavor to secure 
the outlet by dibouching from it before the front i» 
so far unmasked by the retreating troops as to en- 
able those, in position for its defence, to act with 
freedom. As last as the troops dibovche^ they 
must occupy the ground in front of the outlet 
strongly, leaving a suficient force for the imme* 
diate defence of the outlet. The reserve should 
remain at the other extremity of the defile to act 
as circumstances may require. So soon as we- 
fiud oiuraelves in secure possession of the defile, a 
part of the reserve, with all the cavalry, should 
pass and take positions indicated on the opposite 
side. The greater part of the artillery follows, and 
L^Lkes position on tiie fianks to open its fire on tlie 
reiiring enemy. 

380. If the attack on the entrance to the defile i» 
unsuccessful, the troops will retire behind their re- 
serves, the latter covering tliis movement, and hold- 
»ng the enemy in check should he attempt a pursnit. 
If a renewed attack is ordered, the troops first ia 
action will form a reserve for the fresh troops^ 
thrown forward. 

381. When it is found impracticable to force the 
•nlrance by a direct attack^ resort must be had to 
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flAratagem, by pushing forward a few tnx ps to act 
on the enemy^s flanks, and try to dislodge him from 
the obstacles by which they are covered. If this 
attempt is successful, the troops m action must be 
^adually reinforced to gain supports for the flanks 
of the column of attack in its advance movement. 
As the column penetrates the defile, ground must 
be gradually gained by throwing forward fresh 
troops which dislodge tlie enemy, secure the issues 
in case of retreat, and hold the points of support 
of the flanks. 

382. In the attack of defiles forming mountain- 
ous passes, the column of attack must be well cov- 
ered on the flanks, by detachments which make a 
simultaneous attack on the enemy's posts on the 
heights, to prevent the one from afibniing support 
to me other. These detachments should be strong 
enough for the duty assigned, so that should any 
post offer a vigorous resistance, they may be en- 
abled to renew their attacks with fresh troops. 

383. Two-thirds of the detachments will act as 
fikirmishers, the other third will be held in reserve. 
8o soon as any post is carried, the reserves will 
occupy it When the skirmishers move forward, 
a portion or the whole of the reserve will follow, 
as circumstances may demand. There should be 
fio intermission in the attacks when once com- 
menced, but the enemy be driven by alternate at- 
tacks of fire and the bayonet, from point to point, 
to enable the detachments gradually to gain the 
immediate borders of the defile, so as to reach the 
rear of the enemy's troops, and force them to re- 
tire. The main-body, in the meantime, should oc- 
cupy the enemy in front, to prevent him from send- 
ing succor to the posts that secure his rear and 
fl^iks. 
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384. AUacks cf Villages, iSfC, As villages, when 
occupied with a view to defence, are usually pre- 
pared for it by the addition of artificial obstacles 
to tliose whicli the position naturally presents, an 
open attack upon them should, when practicable, 
be avoided, as it can only succeed, if the assailed 
perform their duty, at great loss of life to the as- 
sailant In any case, whether made openly or 
otherwise, attacks of this kind ought not to be haz- 
arded except with superior numbers, unless the 
enemy be very inferior in discipline. 

385. In conducting the attack of a village, the 
troops should endeavor to approach their points of 
attack by avenues which will afford them cover 
from the enemy's fire until they arrive near them, 
and should particularly try to gain any command^ 
ing points from which a plunging fire may be 
brought to bear on the enemy's covered defences. 

386. The most favorable points of attack are 
those which are salient; as they are naturally 
weak; those where there are no prepared de- 
fences, or where they are but slight; and the 
fianks and rear, when they are accessible, or are 
not well secured by troops so posted as to cover 
them. 

387. The attack will mainly devolve upon the 
infantry. The artillery, .by tating suitable posi- 
tions either to enfilade any part of the enemy's line 
which lies exposed to its fire, to dismount the ene- 
my's guns, or to throw shells from its howitzers 
into inclosures, will prepare the way for the in- 
fantry. The cavalry can only act as a reserve, to 
cover the infantry if repulsea, and to secure the 
flanks from an offensive movemont against them. 

388. The infantry will be div^d-^d into throe par 
lies for the attack ; one, which will display as skir 
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mishera, may be a sixth of the whole ; another 
which will act as the supports of the first, may be 
about the one-half of the whole ;' and the remaining 
third will form the reserve. The party in advance, 
in dispersed order, will get over the ground as raj>- 
idly as possible, and endeavor to close with the 
enemy's skirmishers; relying almost exclusively 
on the bayonet. Their supports will follow in 
line, at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
paces in their rear ; the reserves at about the same 
distance in rear of the supports, taking advantage 
of the ground to screen themselves from the en;> 
my's ffe. If tlie advanced party succeeds in its 
attack upon the interior defences, they will follow 
up the enemy closely, and give him no opportunity 
to halt and make a stand; the supports will ad- 
vance and clear the streets with the bayonet. 
Should the enemy form across a wide street to 
stop the advance, the skirmishers will move for- 
ward in open order, taking advantage of any shel- 
ters to cover themselves, and by their fire force the 
enemy to deliver his, and the supports and reserve 
in mass will attack with the bayonet. So soon as 
an entrance is secured, the skirmishers and sujv 
ports will drive the enemy from the interior de- 
fences in their front, whilst the reserve will push 
forward to the central point, to attack his reserve 
if posted there, and to be in readiness to support 
the advanced parties at any point where succor 
may be necessary. 

389. Whenever they can be procured, a party 
of well-trained sappers should be sent forward with 
the advance, to clear any obstacles by which theii 
progress might be impeded. If this description of 
troops is not to be obtained, a few active men, used 
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to handling the axe and pick,&hoa1d be detailed Ibr 
this necessary duty. 

390. In case of the repulse of the advance, thej 
will fall back to the nearest cover from which they 
can open a fire on the enemy, and nfter being joined 
by their supports will renew the attack. 

391 . Handling of Skirmishers, Skirmishers play 
so important a part in all afi&irs of detachments, as 
well as in engagements of larger bodies, the circum- 
stances being rare, either in the attack or defence, 
where they cannot be employed with considerable 
effect, either to harass or occupy the enemy, that a 
few words may be here especially given to the 
manner of handling them ; even at the nsk of re- 
peating what has been already laid down. 

392. The number of skirmishers employed wHI 
^eatly depend on the features of the grouud, as 
being more or less favorable to the action of cav- 
alry, or of infantry m mass, tn no case, however, 
should the main4x)dy be unduly weakened by de- 
taching too many skirmishers. A third of the en- 
tire force is the most that can be safely thrown for- 
ward for this duty ; and, if it be found that they are 
unable to maintain their ground in the presf>nce of 
the enemy, it will be safer to cause them to fall 
back andf reinforce the main-body, by forming on 
the flanks, or any previously designated point, than 
to detach from the main-body for their support. 

393. The manner of forming a line of skirmish- 
ers, and posting their supports and reserves, with 
Jie other ordinary manoeuvres for extending, ad- 
vancing, retiring, &c., belong to elementary tactics, 
and require no comment here. A few precepts, 
however, may be mentioned, as connected with this 
subject. The line of skirmishers should not lie 
pushed so far in advance of the main-body that the 
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latter will not be able to come to thdr aid in time it 
thoy should be vigorousdy pressed by the enemy-p 
or be able to profit by any advantages obtained by 
them. The reserves to support the line should im 
all cases be near enough for this object ; and, aA- 
far as practicable, be posted where they can readily 
find cover from tlie enen^s lire ; taking advantage,, 
for this purpose, of any irremilarities of ground or 
shelters, like walls, hedges, ditches, &.c. The re* 
serves may be of less strength in broken than in^ 
open ground ; being, however, never less than a» 
fourth in the form^^r, nor a third in the latter case^ 

394. The position of skirmishers in advance of 
the main-body will depend on the natural features- 
of the ground. As a general rule, they ought to- 
cover lotti the front and flanks of the main-body, 
extending far enough beyond each flank for the 
latter purpose ; and, in all manoeuvres of the main- 
body in the face oi' the enemy, it should be protected 
by skirini:shers until the new position is taken up. 

395. It is seldom necessary to throw forward the- 
skirmishers before the main-body is ready to com- 
mence the action. They should deploy and extend' 
oefore coining within reach of the enemy's mus-' 
ketry ; and, when the lines are near enough to en- 
gage, they should retire to the positions previously 
assigned them. 

396. A quick eye, presence of mind, and Qoodi 
judgment in taking up ground are indispensable to 
an officer in command of skirmishers, to enable 
him to keep his troops easily in hand ; preventing^- 
them from rushing on headlong in the pursuit, when 
any success is gained ; and directing them to seize* 
upon every cover, either in advancing or retiring^, 
from which they can with advantage annoy the; 
enemy or hold him in check. 

(3 
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:S97. The aeeuracy of aim, uf»n which the gooci 
Mflfiecu to be obtain^ by skinniahers depends, re- 
quires tiiat the men shonki be kept ccxd and m good 

• order. Ail hurried and violent movements, by 
which the men may lose breath and become ex- 

• hauMlod, should be avoided; and thev should be 
frequently cautioned against rapid ming, which 
soon in^pairs the aim, and be directed never to raise 
the piece until they feel sure of their shot 

398. , la an advance movement of skirmishers, 
tlieir line will necessarily have to conform to the 
features of the ground ; when this is open, the align- 
ment should, as hr as practicable, be preserved; 
and when broken, the officers should see that mu- 
tual support id gfiven throughout between the de- 

• tached portions..; and that £ose on the flank? be 
, particularly cautiened not to suffer their attention to 
I be so much taken up by the enemy in front as to 
.neglect securing the flanks from any attempt upon 
. them, eitlier openly or by ambush. 

399. Wherever an open portion of ground occurs, 
iit should be gotten rapidly over, so that the men 
shall be exposed as little as may be ; and, if there 
is any apprehension from the enemy's cavalry in 
such cases, the men should be kept well together, 
or even be rallied on the reserves, until the charac- 
ter of the ground will enable them to deploy with 
safety. 

400. If the more advanced portions come upon 
the enemy in force, -they should halt and occupy 
him in front; whilst a porticm may try to turn him, 
m to aimoy his flanks. In like manner, in a suc-^ 
cessful attack on the enemy's out-posts, the skii 
mishers should endeavor to maintain their ground 
when tliey come upon his main-body, by occupying 
its attention mitil their own main force can come up. 
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401 . Ill the attack upon all covered positionfi held 
by the enemy, skirmishes play the most importAni 
part ; and, although it may require the action of 
masses to dislodge the enemy under some circum- 
titancos, there are but few in which, by a judicious 
selection of ground, skirmishers may not greatly 
bother him. The broken features presented by 
wooded and rocky ravines, or the bed& of small 
fordable streams, from the opposite side of which an 
enemy must be rooted out before ground can be 
gained forward, are ugly circumstances in an ad- 
vance movement ; and great skill and patience are 
requisite on the part of both officers and men to ac- 
complish their object. Points which afTord a good 
cover for a few men, or from which a commanding or 
a flanking view of the enemy's line can be obtained, 
should be sought for ; and, where the men would be 
much exposed in gaining such points, from the oi^en 
character of the intervening ground, they shouM be 
sent forwaird singly, with mrections as to the best 
probable manner of attaining their object, and be 
particularly cautioned against exposing themselves 
in little knots of three or four together, as the 
chances of casualties will be thereby increased. If 
the crest of a hill intervenes in a pursuit, it should 
be gained witli great caution, for fear of coming 
suddenly upon the enemy in force on the opposite 
side. 

402. When the enomy occupies strong artificial 
obstacles, as palisades, an abatis, yards, of which 
the -walls are loop-holed, dz.c., an attempt should 
be made to dislodge him by shells from howitzers; 
the troops for the assault may then be advanced as 
skirmishers, and when within about two hundrea 
paces, should clear the intervening ground at full 
speed, in closing. 
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403. In attacks opcm fiEffests, the intervening 
ipen ground must be cleared in a similar style ; 
And after the ewmy has been dislodged from the 
«kirts, tlie further advance should & cautiously 
made ; attention being paid to preserving the gen- 
eral alignment ; the men taking care to avoid leav- 
ing any considerable gaps between them, or of 
losing sight of each other. A vigilant eye should 
be kept upon securing the communications to the 
rear by the reserves, in case of being forced to re- 
tire ; and, before passing cross-roads, it should be 
well ascertained tnat they do not ofibr any facilities 
for an offensive movement of the enemy. 

404. Whenever a defile is met with, which is nm 
strongly guarded, some of the line of skirmishers 
may enter it boldly, relying on the bayonet, whilst 
others take up points from which they can enfilade 
it ; but if the enemy makes a show of a vigorous 
resistance, the skirmishers should seize upon the 
best points on its flanks ^m which a warm steady 
fire can be kept up on it, and hold them until their 
reserves, or if necessary the main-body, can come 
up and force their way with the bayonet When 
the defile is carried, the reserves follow the onward 
movement of the line of skirmishers, leaving it to 
be held, if it be thought necessary, by a detach- 
ment from the main-body. 

406. Skirmishers necessarily play a very impor« 
tant part in mountainous warfare, as the broken 
character of the ground presents^ many points from 
which it may become exceedingly difficult to dis- 
lodge an enemy thoroughly conversant, from some 
days' occupancy, with all its resources. In such at- 
tacks, as the valley-passes will usually be eccupied 
by the strength of tlie enemy, the skirmishers mu5it 
try to gain successively tlie heights on the flanks of 
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tfie main portion ; care being taken that no jmrtj 
gets too much in advance of the other. If the enemy 
retires, a portion of the sl?irmishers should follow 
closely upon his rear, whilst others occupy com- 
manding points from which they can keep up a 
well-directed fire on him. If, in the pursuit, paths 
should be found leading to the flanks^or roar of the 
enemy's main'-p(»ition, some detachments may be 
pushed forwara in these directions, to bother the 
enemy, whilst the rest join in the main attack. 

406. If a vlgoroas resistance is offered by the 
<»nemy, it will w necessary to employ a number of 
small detachments to dislodge him (rom every cover. 
These should advance along the most advantageous 
paths, proceeding with ffreat cautk>n, and leaving 
no snspieioiis poutB to the rear, until they are tho- 
roughly searched and their character ascertained. 
The communications to the rear, by which the 
skirmishers will have to retire if repnlaed, must be 
well secured by the reserves, who will usually take 
poHt at the junction of cros»*roads, or in other po- 
ehions favorable to receiving the skirmishers and 
covering their retreat 

497. If an isolated post of the enemy is met with, 
every point around it, from which a fire can be 
brought to bear, should be occupied by skirmish- 
ers; and a steady unintermitte.'l fire be kept up 
against it until he is dislodged, or driven from it 
by an attack with the bayonet by the reserves. 

408. In the retreat, every advantageous point 
which offers cover to skirmishers, should be seized 
on by them, to hold the enemy in check, and thus 
ffive time to the maiii-body to retire in good order. 
The skirmishers, however, should not fall too far 
to rear, so as not to compromise their own safety; 
whejiever obliged to thifl. a part of the reservef 
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may be thrown forward, to reinforce the line, and 
give more vigor to its ire ; but a part should al- 
ways be kept in reserve to be ready for any emer- 
gency. If the retreat be thro>iigh a defile, and the 
enemy's pursuit is feeble, it will usnally be only 
necessary to deploy the reserves of the sKirmishers 
on such ^una, on the right and left of the en* 
trance to it, as may be favorable to bringing a good 
fire to bear on the enemy. As soon as the main- 
bftdy has cleared the defile, or is sufficiently be- 
yond the reach of an active pursuit, the skirmishers 
and their reserves retire by sections; keeping at 
from two to three hundred paces in the rear of the 
main-body. In case the enemy should push for- 
ward with vigor, the skirmishers adopt the same 
measures ; but the additional precaution should be 
taken of holding the outlet of the defile, by a dc* 
tachment posted advantageously for that object, 
until all the skirmishers have cleared it. 

409. In all positions taken up for the defensive 
in mountainous, or broken ground, whether the 
valleys or the heights be occupied, those points 
from which the, troops might be annoyed by the 
enemy's skirmishers should be guarded by -our 
own, as well as all pathways leading to them ; at- 
tention should be given so to post our skirmishers 
as to take the enemy in flank in his assault upon 
the front of the position. 

410. The safety of the commum'cations must he 
carefully looked to in a retreat ; and for this object 
the position of the reserves should be judiciously 
selected; taking them at those points where the 
enemy would be met, shonM he take paths or 
cross-roads, passing beyond the flanks of the line 
occupied by the skirmishers, to gain their rear 
The sldrmishers Uiemselves should not hold poa 
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■ession too long of any point, in order not to have 
their safety compromisea, by leaving too wide an 
interval between themselves and the main-body; 
and whenever they are thrown into inclosurcs, 
they should see that easy communications are 
opened to the rear for a timely exit. 

411. Although skirmishers should rely mainly 
on a steady, well-directed tire, for the attainment 
of their ends, still a resort to the bayonet by the 
reserves should not be overlooked ; as, by a jndi 
cious combination of caution with boldness, the 
enemy may not only be held in check, and be con- 
strained to a very circumspect course, but may be 
frequently so forced back as to enable the skirmi^sh- 
ers, if it be advisable, to recover lost ground. 

412. The fact should never be lost sight of, that 
a line of skinnishers is weak in itself; and even 
powerless when exposed to the attack of cavalry, 
or that of infantry in mass. It offers but a bad 
mark to the enemy's round shot in front, but it 
may be greatly damaged from an enfilading posi- 
tion; and care should therefore be taken not to 
post a line behind any obstacle which, like a hedge, 
or ditch, may so present itself to the enemy's bat- 
teries. The line may also greatly suffer when, 
manGBUvring in open ffroimd, it comes within short 
range of the grape anacanister of the enemy. The 
true tactics, therefore, of skirmishers, is to avoid 
open ground, and to throw themselves into that 
which presents obstacles to the enemy's move- 
ments, and affords covers not exposed to enfilading 
views of his batteries; to seek for positions from 
which their fire will annoy the enemy both in front 
and flank, occupying him in front whilst ground is 
gained on the flank ; and in all changes of position, 
whetlier advancing or retiring, to move from one to 
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the other, both with celerity and by an orderly «i 
multaneous movement. 

413. Escaladirur. This is a means of attack 
upon which our English friends rather pique them- 
selves ; in spite of some signal failures during the 
Peninsular campaigns, and some successes in 
which as much seems to have been owing to 
chance as to any other cause ; as the reader, who 
may look over Jones's Journal of, the <St6^es carried 
on in these campaigns, will find. Since that time 
it has been successfully used in the attacks made 
on the sloekade forts in India. How fiir it might 
succeed against ourselves, we have no means oi 
judging ; as in the attempts by our friends on oar 
slight neld-works, during the last war, very few of 
them had an opportuni^ of getting further than the 
ditch, under the deadly fire of our well-practised cit- 
izens. It Is a resource, however, when others iail ; 
and, in a favorable moment, may succeed, either 
tlirongh the surprise, or cowardice of the assailed. 

414. In a little work, on the Attack cf Military 
Posts, 4>c., by Captain, now^ we believe, Colonel 
Jcbb; of the Royal Engineers, — which, as well as 
his Defence of Out-posts, is cordiaUy conmiended 
to the perusal of our young officers, for its practi- 
cal details and capital common-sense views ; mau- 
gre its slap-dash flippancy of style, with which the 
Juniors of the British line, it seems, must be in- 
dulged, to cheat tliem into a little study of their 
art, — the manner of conducting an assault by esca- 
lade is given with some detail. Whether tlie groups 
termed rallying columns by the author, would act 
more harmoniously towarcis the attainment of the 
main object, than the groups of another more cele- 
brated t*y»tem, also brought together by their attrac* 
dunal sympathies, experiment alone can detcrriiiiie 
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415. The following is the outline of the method 
of escalade, proposed by Colonel Jebb in tlie work 
-referred to. Ladders of suitable length for the en- 
terprise are to be provided for scaling the scarp; 
the one proposed is three feet longer tlian the 
bcight of the scarp ; -so that, the foot of the laddei 
being planted a pace or two from the bottom of the 
wall, the top may project far enough above the 
wall to enable the men to step from the ladder 
with ease, in an upright position. An allowance 
of one ladder is made for every live feet of the face 
to be scaled; one hundred feet, for example, re- 
quiring twenty ladders. 

416. To each ladder, from four to six men are 
assigned, according to its len^^th. The ladders are 
borne, in the usual manner, on the shoulders of tlie 
men ; two or tiiree being placed on each side for 
this purpose. 

The ladders for scaling the scarp are assigned tc 
the advance. A second set of less dimensions, for 
descending into the ditch only, are assigned to the 
support. The scarp ladders are placed on the 
ground in line, at some suitable point, with the 
proper intervals between them ; the men to carry 
them, properly " told off," are drawn up in rear of 
tliem ; and, at the proper commands, are marched 
to their places at the sides of the ladders, and raise 
them ready for the forward movement. Similar 
dispositions are made for the counterscarp ladders, 
which are placed in line, from 100 to 150 yards in 
rear of the others. 

417. At a given signal, the whole are to move 
forward; covered by an advanced firing party, tc 
keep down the fire of the work, and followed by a 
reserve. 

The scarp ladders are let down into the ditch, 
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(he men descend, cany them across it, plant them 
against the scarp, and mount to the top. The top 
of the parapet gained, the men are to ^up them- 
selves rapidly in rallying-columns ; and proceed to 
clear the parapet by charging the assailed in flank. 
418. Tne support and reserve, in the meantime, 
are to follow on without loss of time, to take theix 
•hare in the action. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONVOYS. 

419. To conduct a convoy in safety through an 
nemy's territory, where it is exposed to attacks 

either of regular, or of partisan troops, is one of 
the most hazardous operations of war ; owing to 
the ease with which a very inferior force may take 
the escort at disadvantage in defiles, or other posi* 
tions favorable to an ambuscade, or surprise, and 
to the difficulty of securing a long column, like 
that presented by a convoy, from a sudden attack. 

420. The escort should be of sufficient strength 
to beat ofiT any presumed force that the enemy can 
bring against it. A weak escort will only hold out 
a temptation to the enemy to attack the convoy. 
When the convoy is of very great importance, it 
may be necessary, besides giving it a strong escort, 
to throw out detachments between its line of march 
and the enemy ; and when there are posts occupied 
by our troops along this line, they should keep up 
a vigilant system of patrols, pushing them as fax 
out as* practicable, so that the escort may receive 
aid ana timely notice of any hostile movement. 

The escort, when it is deemed necessary, should 
be composed of all arms ; but always of both in- 
fantry and cavalry, as, from the necessity of gain- 
ing timely information of the enemy's approach, 
patrols of cavalry must be pushed out to some 
distance, both in front and on the flanks. 

421. As the convoy must be perfectly hemmed in 
%nd guarded on all points by its escort, the latter yi 
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iMnally divided into five principal portions with thii 
object ; an advanced-guard, which is preceded by a 
small detachment to scour and search the ground 
in front of the line of march ; a renr-guard ; flank 
ers ; and the main-body. For the purpose of pre- 
senting a sufficient force upon those points of the 
convoy that will probably be assailed, the main- 
body is subdi\ided into four unequal portions ; one- 
half of it will constitute a reserve ; one-fourth will 
form a guard for the centre of tJie convoy; and 
the remaining fourth will be divided into two equal 

Eortions, one of which will march directly at the 
ead of the convoy, and the other close in its rear. 
This. subdivision of the main-body is made on the 
supposition that the enemy will attack the convoy 
either at the centre, or in the front, or rear. If 
the attack is made upon either of the two last 
points, the divisions for their protection can be 
readily reinforced by the advanced, or the rear- 
guard. As the reserve must be in readiness to re- 
inforce any point menaced, and to offer a vigorous 
resistance, its strength should be greater than either 
of the other divisions. 

422. The order of march of the escort will be 
regulated mainly by the natural features of the 
ground passed over. The advanced-guard will 

S recede the convoy about a thousand paces. The 
etachment by which it is preceded, and w^hich 
should consist of cavalry, will push forward as 
far as it can with safety, taking care to scour 
thoroughly all the ground passed over. The 
flankers, which will also usually be composed of 
cavalry, will be divided int ) platoons, and be thrown 
out as far as circumstances will permit. Each pla- 
toon Mrill throw out a small detachment, on its outei 
flank, which Last will furnish vedettes to move along 
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the outward flank of the detachment. The reserve 
will usually occupy some point near the centre of 
the convoy. The rear-guard will leave about 1000 
paces between it and the tail of the column. The 
divisions immediately at the head and tail of the 
train will keep close to the convoy. The centre 
division will usually be divided into two portions, 
one being on each flank of the convoy; a space 
of eight or ten paces being left in the centre of the 
train, for these portions to pass to either flank, as 
circumstances may require. 

4:23. The convoy is placed under the orders of 
an oificer, subordinate to the commandant of the 
escort, who is charged with everything appertain- 
ing to its police, &c. A detachment of pioneers, 
or sappers, should precede the convoy, to repair the 
roads and bridges, &c. A few wagons, with all 
the necessary implements for the sappers, should 
accompany the convoy ; and it is also recommended 
to carry with it a few chevaux-dcfrise, the lances 
of which are of iron, and connected with the bodies 
by hinges, to pack conveniently, in order to form a 
temporary obstacle against the enemy's cavalry, 
when the convoy parks for the night, or when 
threatened with an attack. 

424. When a part of the convoy consists of bat- 
horses, or mules, they should be placed at the head 
of the column of wagons, as they are found to travel 
better in this position than when in the rear. 

426. Distribution of the Train. The train ia 
usually divided into four sections. If money or 
powder form a part of the train, it should occupy 
tlie centre of the second section, as this point is 
usually best protected. The provisions and other 
munivons will be distributed equally among the 
otiier sections ; so that, should any one be cut off 
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\ff te enemy, a poftkn of each kind may be aavea 
in the retnainder. 

426. Aa it takes some time to aet the whole col* 
umn in motion, the horses are harnessed and 
hitched to successively, by sections. The second 
section will not commence to harness until the first 
is ready to move off, and so on in succession. The 
time for (his operation will be ascertained by the 
officer in char^ of the convoy ; so that each sec- 
tion may be notified of the proper moment to pre- 
pare for the march. This should be dooB in order 
not to fatigue the horses unnecessarily, by keeping 
them standing in harness. 

437. March of TVain. The convoy vwll march 
in single or double files, according to the state of 
the reads. The files should not hd doubled unless 
the road is wide enough for three files ; and also 
when the train can march in this order at least aa 
hour; otherwise there will be too great inconven-' 
ience and loss of time in changing the order of 
march. To pass from single to £)uble file, the 
hindmost wagons of the first and third sections will 
lead otf to the side of tlie road ; and so on eacli in 
succession to the one at the head. The leading 
wagons of the second and fourth sections move 
briskly on in their new line of direction, followed 
by those in their rear until they come up with the 
leading wagons of the other two sections. An iuo 
terval of four paces should be preserved between 
tiie files. To change from double to single file, the 
first section quickens its pace, and when its last 
wagon has passed the leading one of the second 
section, this and the rest of the section follow in tho 
new line. 

428. The greatest attention should be paid to pre- 
serve regularity and good order in the march. For 
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this purpose small ddtachmeDts of infaixtiy, takeii> 
from the centre division of the escort, should march 
at intervals on the flanks of the train. When the 
number of men will admit of it, each wagon shouk) 
be under the guard of a lioldier, or at least of one 
man to three wagons. If neitiier of these arrange- 
ments can be made, each section may be placed 
under the charge of four or five horsemen, who will 
keep in constant modoii along the line, to see that 
aU goes on wetl. If, for any purpose, & wagon is 
^obliged to halt, it must fall out of the line, und not 
he allowed to enter it until the rear wagon of it» 
section has passed. The hne should be kept well 
t;k)sed up^, the leading wagons slackening their 
pace, to allow the others to come up, if retarded by 
any obstacle. 

429. Hah of T^-ain. When from any c&itse the 
convoy is forced to halt for some time, as for the 
irepatr of a bridge, tlte passage of a defile, &c., the 
wagoas should be paii^ed either in lines of sectionsr 
or as many in line ais the character of the ground 
will admit of. An interval of about twenty paces 
mav be left between each line. If there is any ap- 
prenension of an attack tinder these circumstances, 
the lines may close to within fifteen paces ^ the 
openings on the fiamks being covered by wagons 
placed across them. 

430. Purking of Vrain, When the convoy halts 
to park for the night, a strong position should be 
chitsen, offering only one side, if practicable, t© an 
attack. The park may be formed by lines of sec- 
tions or in squares, as may be deemed mt>st advisa- 
ble. The faces of the park should be flanked by 
some pieces of artillery, and the angles be covered 
by any temporaiy ob^acle, as a chevaux-de*frise. 
a slight abaiis. Slc Tlie diffe^ot portions of th« 
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eseort will take pusilion around the park, to cover H 
from the enemy's approach ; those ^visions, which 
march with the convoy, being posted behind the 
wagons, and the obstacles which cover them. The 
usual dispositions of out-posts and patrols will be 
made, to guard against a surprise. It is not safe to 
park in villages, nor even to pass through them on 
a march, when powder forms a part of the convoy. 
431. When the park is formed as a temporary 
intrenchment, to cover the escort against an attack, 
an open portion of ground should be selected, which 
offers no covers for the enemy to approach within 
musket-range. The wagons may be placed vp one 
line, or in two if their number is sufficient to in- 
close the necessary ground for the troops, &c., so 
as to form a square, rectangular, or circular figure, 
as the locality may require. When the inclosure is 
formed of a single line of wagons, they are placed 
wheel to wheel, with an outlet of three or four feet 
between every six wagons ; a wagon being placed, 
six paces to the roar of the line, tehind each outlet 
to close it. If the inclosure is a double line, the 
wa^ns are placed end to end, and wheel to wheel, 
outlets, as in the preceding case, being left between 
every four wagons, and closed as before. The 
poles of four-wheel carriages are placed outwards ; 
the shafts of the two-wheel inwards ; the horses 
picketed opposite their wagons. The wagons that 
contain ammunition, or valuables, are placed within 
the inclosure, at the point regarded as least exposed. 
If the convoy is surprised on a march, and have not 
time to park in square, the files should be rapidly 
doubled if moving in single file, the heads of the 
horses be turrted towards the centre of the road, so 
as nearly to toufjh each other, and the wagor3 be 
brought as closely together as practicable. 
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tions, to guard a column in march against a su^ 
prise, should be redoubled in cases of convoys. 
The patrols on the flanks and in front should push 
as far out as practicable ; so that the convoy may 
have timely warning of an enemy's approach ; in 
order to park, accordmg to circumstances, before an 
attack can be made. \V\ih drivers accustomed to 
their business, half an hoar at least will be required 
for this operation. The advanced'<guard should be 
particularly careftil to occupy by detachments any 
lateral roads which might met the enemy a favor- 
able point of attack on 'Qie convoy. These detach- 
ments will keep their posts umtil the convoy has 
passed; and they "will join the rear-guard as it 
comes up. 

438. The officerin cdmmand of tlie head-division, 
inarching with the convoy, Will see that his detach"- 
ment moves on regularly, as the pace of the convoy 
ivill be regulated by it ; and, from time to time, he 
will bring it to a halt, to allow the carriages to close 
np ; this precaution must be carefully attended to 
when near an enemy. 

434. If menaced with ah attack, the divisions at 
the head and tail of the convoy will keep their po- 
sitions and repel the enemy by their fire should he 
attack ; the centre division will move to the flank 
menaced, and take position to cover the two centre 
sections of the convoy ; the reserve will move to- 
wards the point threatened ; the advanced and rear- 
guards and flankers will close upon the convoy to 
Be in readiness to act as circumstances may require. 

435. Before entering a defile, a detachment from 
the reserve should be sent forward to secure its 
flanks and outlet, and then send out patrols iii all 
directious to examine the ground in front, and au^ 

14* 
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diat all is safe. As the convoy comes op tn a point 
Jesignated in rear of the defile, it is parked in lines 
jf sections. The centre division of the escort will 
pin the advanced-guard to cover the front ; the rear- 
guard will take position to cover the rear; the 
Jankers on the flanks ; and the reserve in a central 
liosition to advance upon the point which may be 
Attacked. When the patrols report all safe, the ad- 
vanced-guard and centre division pass the defile, 
and proceed far enough beyond it to cover the 
ground where the convoy will park as it reaches 
Die other side ; the reserve and flankers will cover 
the flanks of the convoy as it moves to its new po- 
sition, and will then take post as before ; tiie rear- 
guard joined by any detachments left to secure par- 
ticular points on the flanks of the defile, will follow 
so soon as the convoy and the rest of the troops are 
in position. When all the troops have passed, strong 
detachments are sent forwanl, in all directions, at 
least one hour before the convoy is again put in 
motion. 

436. When the escort takes position at night, 
within the park, for defence, the reserve will be 
posted in the centre, and the divisions that march 
with tlie convoy in rear of their respective sections. 
The advanced and rear-guards and the flankers will 
take post without, and establish their out-posts and 
sentinels in the usual way for safety. The cannon, 
placed at the angles of the park, will be supported 
by detachments of infantry and cavalry in their 
rear. The different divisions will throw forward 
skirmishers to meet the enemy if he attacks ; whilst 
others will occupy the wagons from which they can 
fire. Should the enemy not be beaten off by the fire 
o^ these troops, the reserve will sally out and attack 
with the bayonet. 
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437. Attack of Convoy. An attack upon a con* 
roy is a comparatively easy and safe operation, 
and may be made with a force quite inferior to the 
escort ; as the latter is obliged, for the security of 
the convoy, to keep on the defensive. 

It will usually be best to attempt a surprise, 
choosing points which are favorable to ambuscades. 
The manner of conducting the «,ttack will dspend 
upon its object, whether it be to capture the entire 
convoy, to cut off a part of it, or simply to delay its 
march. In the first case, the escort must be bsaten 
and dispersed, whilst a detachment is sent to secure 
the convoy. In the second, an attack may be made 
on one point with the view of drawing the main- 
body of the escort to the defence of that point, 
whilst a detachment atte npts to cut off the part of 
the convoy from which tne escort has been with- 
drawn. In the last case the convoy will be fre- 
quently menaced with an attack, to force it to halt 
and park for defence ; the roads will be obstructed, 
■ bridges broken down. Sic, 

438. If the attack is successful, the main-body 
of the troops should be kept together in position, to 
cover the captured convoy, whilst the oetachment 
sent to secure, or destroy it, is performing its duty. 
The cavalry will endeavor to disperse £e escort, 
and bring in all the horses that may have been cut 
lease fro(n the convoy. The precaution should be 
taken of having spare horses in harness, in readiness 
to take the places of those which the escort may 
have cut loose, or maimed, to prevent the wagons 
from being carried off. For the attack of a convoy 
parked for defence, some pieces of artillery will be 
necessary, and howitzers will be found particularly 
useful. Without the aid of this arm it will be vt^ry 
difficult to force a defensive park with infantry, un 
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(868 the escort is very feeble, or the position chosen 
for the park presents covers within the effective 
range of mnsketry, from which, after keeping up a 
WuKiirecteci fire, a rush may be made on the pul;. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

SURPRISES. AND AMBUSCADES. 

439. These two clasaes of operations depend ibr 
their success upon tiie same point, that of being 
able to attack the enemy suddenly when he is not 
prepared to resist. The term surprise is applied lo 
unexpected attacks upon an enemy's position ; that 
of ainimscade where a position is taken for the pur- 
pose of falling suddenly upon the enemy when he 
reaches it. Secrecy, good troops, and a thorough 
knowledge of the localities, are indispensable to tlie 
success of either of these operations. 

440. Surprise, In planning a surprise, the 
officer must spare no pains in ascertaining the face 
of tlie country leading to and in the immediate 
vicinity of tlie enemy's position ; the character and 
disposition of his troops ; and the state of prepara- 
tion of the defences of the position. Information 
may be obtained on these points from spies, de- 
serters, inhabitants of the locality occupied by the 
enemy, good maps, &c. 

441. The troops to be employed in the expedition, 
as well as the other necessary arrangements, will 
depend upon the hiformation gained on these points. 
If the position be an intrenched one, infantry will 
constitute the main force ; cavalry and artillery can 
be of little other use than to cover the retreat of the 
infantry, and to make prisoners of those who may es- 
cape from the position. A body of engineer troops or 
of picked men used to handling tools, will accompany 
the infantry, canning with them such implements 
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fences, as axes, saws, crowbars, small scaling lad- 
ders, &c. 

442. If the position be not intrenched, as an open 
village, &c., cavalry may perform a very hnportant 
part, by a sadden dash among the enemy, in cre- 
ating confusion and alarm. 

443. As the success of the affair wiH greatly 
depend upcxi the secrecy with which these prepara- 
tions are made, and tlie celerity m(h which it is 
conducted, all cfrdeis for collecting the necessary 
implements and assembilng the ^troops, skoald %e 
given at the shoftedt notice ; no more troops «houk] 
be taken than aie indispensably necessary; and 
they should carry nothing with them but their an»s, 
and the reqtds^ amount of amimuidtion. 

444. Midnight ii the best hour for small bodies 
of troops to carry out such enterprises ; as they 
must effect all they desire to do and be <^ before 
daybreak. A few hours before daylight is the best 
time for huge expeditions ; as the dawn of day will 
be favorable to their retreat, by which time they 
will have been able to effect their purposes. Tte 
season of the year and the state of the weather 
should be taken advantage of. Winter and bad 
weather are most favorable, as the enemy's senti- 
nels and out-posts will then, in all probability, bo 
less on the alert, and more disposed to keep under 
such shelters as they can procure. 

445. As our purpose may be divined by the 
enemy, measures should be taken against sach a 
contingency. These will mainly consist, in secun- 
injr by detachments all deffles and roads by which 
our retreat might be cut off; and by designating a 
rallying point, on which our fcffce Will fall back, if 
npulsj^, which should be sa^ng4y occupied by 
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the foree. 

446. In conducting the miurch, the troop» will h« 
kept well together; the matest order aiKl »iieiic6 
be observed. Instead of me ordinary precautions of 
an advanced-guard and fiankers, reliance should 
rather be placed upon a few active and intelligent 
scouts, to gain timely notice of any movement on 
the part of the enemy. 

447. Concerted attacks upon several points are 
good means of creating confusion and paralyzing 
tlie enemy^s efforts, when they can be successfully 
carried out; but, as they may require some of th9 
detachments to make considerable circuits to reach 
their points, much will depend upon chance as to 
their success. In such cases, some signal must be 
a^eed up^n, to let the detachments, already in po* 
aitkm, know when those, which are likeliest to reach 
theirs latest, are ready ; but this may have the incon* 
venience of giving the alarm to the enemy. Rockets 
may be used for this purpose, and also to give notice 
to the troops to retire together. 

448. The retreat after a successful issue should 
be conducted with the same promptitude as the ad- 
vance. Time must not be lost in waiting too long 
for all the detachments to come in at the rallying 
point, as the safety of the whole command might 
be compromised. 

449. Ambuscade, In planning an ambuscade, 
"we should be well acquainted with the enemy's 
force, and the state of discipline shown by i*. The 
position chosen for the attempt must be favorable tc 
the concealment of troops, and if practicable it should 
be reached by night, every precaution being taken to 
insure secrecy. The best positions are tliose where 
Hie enemy is inclosed in a defile, or village, and hai 
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not taken the proper precautions to secure himself 
from an attack. By seizing the outlets of the defile 
by infantry, in such cases, and making an impetuous 
charge of cavalry into it, the enemy may be com- 
pletely routed. 

460. Ambuscades may frequently be attempted 
with success in the afiairs of advanced and rear- 
guards ; by pushing the enemy vigorously and then 
falling back, if he offers a strong resistance, so as to 
draw him upon a point where troops are posted in 
force to receive him. 

451. To trace anything more than a mere out- 
line, as a guide in operations of this kind, which 
depend upon so many fortuitous circumstances, 
would serve but little useful purpose. An active, 
intelligent oiiicer, with an imagination fertile in the 
expedients of his profession, will seldom be at a lost 
as to his best course when the occasion offers ; to 
one without these qualities, opportunities preaent 
themselves in vain. 



CHAPTER IX 

PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY, 

462. Definitions. — In tracing out the move- 
ments of ancient armies, as far as we have the 
means of doing so, from the otlen very obscure 
narratives of historians, it will be observed that 
in some features they conform very closely to 
those of modern armies, whilst in others they 
differ essentially from them. Those in which 
this conformity is seen, and which pertain only 
to the general operations of a campaign, belong 
to that branch of the military art which has 
received the appellation of strcUegy. Whilst those 
in which a marked difference is noticeable, such 
as the manner of conducting marches, disposi- 
tions for battle, the arrangements of encamp- 
ments, etc., belong to the domain of tactics. For 
example, the famous expeditions of Hannibal 
and Napoleon over the Alps present more than 
one point of resemblance in their general fea- 
tures; whilst the battles and combats which 
afterwards followed have no points of compa- 
rison. The rieason of this is, that general 
operations are controlled by the topographical 
features of the seat of war ; whilst those of a 
partial character, mere evolutions, or, in a word, 
tactical combinations, depend solely upon the 
weapons with which troops have been armed at 
different epochs. The study of military history 
thus becomes very instructive in a strategical 
point of view, wtalst, on the other hand, in en- 
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dcavoring to apply the notions, gleaned from the 
Kaine source, on the tactics of the ancients, to 
our modern armies, errors of the gravest charac- 
t'jr might be committed. Every servile imita- 
tion in this latter case — an error which more 
tlian one man of talent has fallen into, from not 
having sufficiently weighed the enormous differ- 
ence that exists between what are known, in the 
present day, as firearms, and the weapons for 
like purposes used by the ancients, and the con- 
sequences which must necessarily ensue from 
this cause in the arrangement of troops for com- 
bat — is greatly to be deprecated. 

453. From the foregoing remarks, it will be 
inferred that strategy is, in a peculiar sense, the 
science of generals in command of armies ; whilst 
tactics, in all its ramifications, from the element- 
ary drill of the soldier to orders of battle, from 
the bivoitac of an outpost to the encampment of 
an army, belongs to officers pf all grades. Still, 
with these marked differences, it is sheer pedan- 
try to pretend to define the precise limits of 
these two prominent branches of the military 
art, as they present a multitude of exceptions in 
which they approach and run into each other. 

Tactics, if we restrict its meaning to the evo- 
lutions and manoeuvres of troops on the field of 
battle, may be taught with mathematical exact- 
ness, because every movement is accurately 
prescribed, and the more so the lower we des- 
cend the scale of this branch of military know- 
ledge. But this is far from being true of strategy, 
because, in the calculations involved in its ope- 
rations, a great many considerations enter wiiich 
do not admit of exact computation, and upon 
which success or failure essentially depend : as 
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time, the character of the roads over which the 
army has to move, the nature of the obstacles 
which He between it and the enemy, the moral 
quaUties and activity of the enemy's forces, etc., 
etc. For example, a general might commit a 
gross mistake by supposing that the position a, 
PI. VII., Fig. 14, would be protected by an 
»rmy at m, from the attempts of an enemy's 
force at n, which Ues outside of the arc of a 
circle described from a as a centre with the 
radius am. For, even on the supposition that 
the line of march of the two opposing armies 
upon A is equally favorable, and therefore that 
the army m might reach a before that from n 
could, still A might not the less be compromised, 
for the enemy at n, although having the longer 
march to make, might, by taking the initiative, 
gain the advance before the army m was apprised 
of it, and, reaching a point, say p, within the 
arc, before the army had got in motion, could 
reach a first, having the shorter distance to 
march, before the army m could. It is not there- 
fore by the actual distances that the advantages 
of the positions of two armies are to be esti- 
mated, but by the time that may be requisite to 
inform one of the movements of another; and 
it is this element of time that in war gives that 
party so greatly the advantage over the other 
which understandingly assumes the initiative 
and follows it up with activity and vigor. If to 
these considerations the character of the roads, 
defiles, rivers, etc., which an army may have to 
traverse, be joined, it will be seen that, these 
circumstances not being the same on both sides, 
the problem of reciprocal positions becomes still 
more complicated and less subject to geometrical 
combinations. 
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IIa%'ing^ shown in what sense the words 8tra- 
te'^y and tactics should be received, terms uijoa 
the precise definition of which too much stre&v 
perhaps, has been laid within a recent period. 
thut which is the real gist of the matter uutiei* 
consideration may be entered upon. 

ii'A. In all mihtary operations of a geneial 
character, and which come under the head of 
strategy, three principal things are noticeable 
and demand consideration; these are the line 
from which the army starts in commencing its 
onward movements ; the point which it aims to 
attain ; and the hne which it is obliged to pass 
over to reach this point. 

455. The first of these is termed the base of 
operations; the second the objective or objective 
P'Ant; the third the line of operations. When 
maintaining a strictly defensive attitude, the 
base of operations becomes what is termed the 
line of defence^ and in a backward moYement 
the hne of operations becomes the line o/retrtat. 

To take a recent example in our own history, 
the Potomac was for a time the base af opera- 
tions for our army having in view the capture 
of Richmond ; this city was the objective point ; 
and the roads leading to it from the Potomac the 
line of operations. More recently the roads 
between Richmond and the Potomac became 
our line of retreat, and the Rappahannock and 
the Potomac successively our lines of defence. 

456. Bases of Operations. — The base of opera- 
tions should be a series of points having the 
properties of military strength, as the supplies 
of the army for its onward movements are col- 
lected upon it ; and it should have commodious 
lines of communication leading from it to the 
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objective. If these strong points lie upon any 
naturat obstacle, as a river without fords, a 
rugged mountainous chain, swamps, or thick 
primeval forests, and have an easy communica- 
tion between them, the base is all the better, 
from the difficulties which a line of this charac- 
ter offers to the enterprises of the enemy in case 
of being thrown on the defensive. 

457. A base of some extent is better than a 
short one, because more latitude is given to ope- 
rate against the enemy, and, if obliged to retire 
upon it, there is less chance of being separated 
from it by the enemy gaining our rear. Should 
it consist of a single city, for example, with but 
one line of operations from it, by seizing on this 
line the enemy might cut off the army from all 
supplies and reinforcements. 
' 458. The outline which the base assumes is 
far frc^m being a matter of indifference. If it is 
concave towards the enemy, or has its two ends 
resting upon any natural impassable obstacle 
lying in advance of the general line, the army 
moving from it will find greater security for its 
wings than in a case where the base is either 
generally convex towards the enemy, or presents 
a salient point to him. 

459. When an army moves to a considerable 
distance beyond its base, it will become neces- 
sary to take up a new base in advance of the 
primitive one, in order to have its depAts, from 
which it has to draw its supplies of every de- 
scription, nearer at hand. This new line is 
termed a secondary base of operations. It should 
possess the same military properties as the pri- 
mitive base, and art should supply whatever 
nature may be found deficient in for this purpose, 
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in order that every thing colleeted for the army 
on it may be secure. • 

4G0. If prudence points out the necessity of 
taking up new bases as the army advances fur- 
ther into an enemy's country, it does not follow 
that the army should be detained to org-ani/e 
them on a suitable footing. This task is devolved 
on a body of troops left behind for this purpose, 
who, with the reinforcements sent forward, oc- 
cupy the fortified places on the new line, erect 
new field works, establish magazines, &c., whilb't 
the army pursues its march to profit by its first 
successes. 

461. When the secondary base is not parallel 
to the primitive one, that end of it which is 
most advanced should be strengthened by every 
accessory means, as it is the one most exposed 
to the enemy's attacks. The other end, though 
less exposed, from its retired position^ also 
affords less support to the army in advance. 

462. An obhque base affords the advantage 
of threatening the communications and base of 
the enemy without exposing our own. For exam- 
ple : the army m, PL VII., fig. 15, whose primi- 
tive base is R s, parallel to p q, the primitive base 
of the enemy, and whose natural line of opera- 
tions is the line a b, perpendicular to r s and 
p Q, cannot move against the left wing of the 
army n without running the risk of having its 
communications with its own base interrupted, 
unless it has established a secondary base xr, 
oblique to the line a b ; for the military condi- 
tions of the problem are reciprocal: if, under 
like circumstances, we cut the enemy's commu- 
nications he may do the same with respect to 
ours which have been left exposed. But with 
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the new base x t^ the o^ieration snpp<wed Is no 
longer imprudent, since there is a direct and 
secure Une of retreat on the extremity y of the 
new base, which is near enough to afibrd sup- 
port in case of need. 

463. The example just cited is -analogous to 
that of the concave base which has already been 
alluded to. When the concave form of the base 
is very marked, it aflfords th^ facility of chang- 
ing the line of operations at pleasure, without 
losing the support of a good base. For exam- 
ple : let R 8 T, PL VII., Fig. 16, be the general out- 
fine of the base : the army, m, which, at the outset 
of the campaign, has been operating on tlie line 
A B against the army, n, having p q for its base, 
fvill be able, if compelled hj necessity, or 
prompted by some obvious advantage to be 
gained, to change its line of operations to b c, 
resting on the portion of the base s t. 

464. When this change in the line of opera- 
tions is made just at the moment of delivering 
a great battle, it may be attended with signal 
results, as the enemy's plans may be completely 
foiled by it. Great generals alone have shown 
themselves capable of such attempts. 

465. As to the army at n, which has tlie base 
p Q only in rear of its line of operations, a b, its 
movements are controlled by the connexion: 
for to cover p q it must assume a position across 
A B, and nearly perpendicular to it. This is a 
rule which cannot be violated, even with the 
superiority in numbers, without great risk. 

466. When we are complete master of the sea 
foetween our own and the enemy's coast, we 
may choose our base upon any point of the coast 
iv^hich offers the means of subsisting an army^ 
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and from which good communicatfons lead info 
tlie interior of the enemy's country. A good 
fii'aport under such circumstances is a sufficient 
l)ase for an inrasicNfi. This was experienced by 
the United States in its recent war with Mexico, 
and English history fui^ishes many like ex- 
amples. 

467. Lines of Operation. — All lines of commu- 
nication leading towanfo an enemy's base do 
not offer eqna) advantages to an army acting on 
the offensive. Some lead more directly anf) 
offer more security than others in an advance on 
the enemy ; some may offer greater advantages 
than others when our superiority lies either in 
infantry or in cavalry ; some are more favorable 
as to subfflsting an army, or affording it more 
convenient transportation, or in enabling ns to 
turn the enemy's position ; others again receive 
better support from the base of operations, &c. 
Tlie talent of a commanding general is chiefly 
shown in weighing the advantages and defects 
of each of these circumstances, and selecting^ 
from them the best. 

468. A line of operations is said to be simple 
when the army corps njoving against the enemy 
are kept togetlier, or at least are not so far sepa- 
mted as to be beyond mutual supporting dis- 
tances. These corpus consequently must all 
move on roads nearly parallel, and not too far 
apart, and without any impassable obstructiona 
between them. 

469. A line of operations is said to be double 
when an army divided into two parts follows 
two sensibly parallel roads which are so far 
asunder that the two portions cannot be reunited 
tt|M» the saxne day on. the saxae fi«ld of batUe. 
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470. XJaless we are superior to the enemy on 
each line, both in numbers and the moral quali- 
ties of our troops, a double hne of operations iti 
purely disadvantageous to us; and particularly 
^o if the two lines diverge as we advance ; lor 
the enemy, by throwing himself between the 
two fractions of our army, may beat each of them 
separately, and find himself in an attitude to in- 
tercept our communications. The more rapi.ily 
the double lines diverge, the greater will be the 
danger to us and the certainty of success to the 
enemy. 

471. Here we find a marked difference be- 
tween what may be termed a strategical and a 
tactical operation. In the latter the greatest 
danger that an army can run is to be surrounded 
on the field of battle ; whereas an army that 
throws itself by a strategical movement, be- 
tween several fractions of an enemy's army be- 
yond supporting distance of each other, may, by 
superior activity, defeat them all in succession. 

472. The only case in which — the armies on 
the two sides being sensibly of equal strength, 
And controlling reasons oalUng for it — a double 
line can be followed, in the face of a general of 
respectable abilities, is when the latter has also 
adopted double divergent Knes, or lines very far 
asunder. But in this case our double line must 
be an interior one, or lie between those of the 
enemy, so that oiA two fractions m,m', PL VII., 
Fig. 17, may, in case of need, support each other 
if attacked ; or be suddenly concentrated so as 
to attack one of the fractions on the enemy's 
exterior line, the other in this case being beyond 
supporting distance of the one attacked. This 
principle of interior lines, particularly when they 
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converge as we advance, is, at bottom, o6fy a 
modification of the one of a single line. It 
amounts to keeping the fractions of Our army in 
such distances from each other that they are 
nearer together than those of the enemy, and 
can be concentrated on any one of his befcffe it 
can be reinforced by the others. Still, it must 
be observed, that it is always safer to manoeuvre' 
on a single line than upon two, although they 
may be interior. 

473. It is important not to confound double, oi* 
multiple lines, with the various lines of communi- 
cation over which fractions of an army are neces- 
sarily marched, in order to concentrate on a par- 
ticular point. In this case the movements of all 
concur to the same end; the army corps are 
momentarily separated only to march with 
greater convenience and rapidity ;. to reconnoitre 
tlie ground more thoroughly over which they 
move ; and to subsist more comfortably. This 
momentary separation of our forces, to be again 
united at the mcMnent of battle, when well exe- 
cuted, is the very acm6 of good generalship. It 
is one of the best means of keeping the enemy 
for a long time uncertain of our real intentions 
as to the point of attack. To know when, in 
turn, to scatter our forces to embrace a greater 
extent of country, when circumstances permit 
or call for it, and then to cojicentrate them, in 
order to strike a decisive blow, is one of the 
most marked features in the qualities of a great 
captain. No general of modern times has shown 
this trait in as high a degree as Napoleon. 

474. When, by the eventualities of a cam 
paign, we find ourselves forced to abandon our 
primitive Une of operations and take up a new 
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one, the latter receives the appellation of an 
acadeuial line of operations. This term is not 
properly applicable to a line voluntarily taken 
up, to march upon a point which the enemy 
may have weakened by withdrawing from it 
troops, under the apprehension that he was 
threatened on some other. This change of line, 
so far from being an accident, is the legitimate 
fruit of profound combinations, and may be the 
cause of important successes. The primitive line 
was, to some extent, a feint ; and the line appa- 
rently but secondary the true one; it cannot 
therefore be termed accidental ; it will be thus 
simply the new line of operations, 

475. In like manner in a retrograde movement 
an army may abandon its natural hue of retreat 
and take up another, leading off laterally from 
it, for the purpose of enticing the enemy into a 
district of country less favorable to him, and to 
throw him further off from his main object. The 
line of retreat in this case will be sensibly paral- 
lel to our own frontier instead of being, as it is 
generally, perpendicular to it. This new line of 
retreat also cannot be classed under the head of 
accidental lines, since it is one voluntarily adopt- 
ed, and presents advantages over the natural 
line of retreat. It has received the name of the 
pai^alld retreat^ a term sufficiently expressive of 
the thin^ itself. To be successfully executed the 
retreating army should not be too inferior in 
force to the enemy, and should run no risk in 
being cut off from its own frontier by moving 
too far from it. The local features are particu- 
larly to be taken into consideration in such ope- 
rations. If they are of a broken character, the 
naovement will be the less perilous; if, on the 
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contrary, the country is open, and without 
strong natural points of defence, the safest plan 
will be to regain our frontier by the shortest line, 
476. When a choice between several lines of 
operation is offered, it will be best to adopt the 
one where the army can be most easily subsisted, 
and in which, according to the kind of troops 
of which it is composed, the army will be 
most secure from the enemy's enterprises. If 
the army is superior to the enemy in cavalry, it 
will naturally prefer to move over an open dis- 
trict of country ; il^ on the contrary, its main 
strength lies in its infantry, it will prefer to skirt 
along the foot of a mountainous range, or to 
march through a broken country. A line of 
operations parallel and near to a river presents 
the advantage of having its wing nearest the 
water course secure from attack, whilst the river 
itself furnishes an excellent communication for 
bringing forward supplies. The defensive posi- 
tion taken up by the enemy also has great 
weight in determining the direction of the line 
of operations. If he occupies cantonments ex- 
tending over a considerable Une, the most natu- 
ral line will be the one by which the army can 
throw itself into the centre of the enemy's iso- 
lated corps, and thus separate them and beat 
them in detail. By attacking one wing of a po- 
sition of this kind we should, in all likeUhood, 
force back one corps after another upon the 
neighboring one, until, in the end, the whole 
would, in this way, be concentrated in their 
natural order of retreat. If, on the contrary, the 
enemy's corps are in supporting distance of each 
other, the natural point of attack is one of his 
wings, provided that, in making this movement, 
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the line of operations of our own army is not 
left exposed ; for the first of all necessities is; 
never to place either our base or our line of 
operations in jeopardy. The choice to be made- 
will also depend upon the characters and military 
talents of the enemy's generals, the quality of 
his forces, their moral condition, &c;,. &c. ; these* 
are points which carry such great weight with 
able commanders that they have often been 
known to have adopted plans the very reverse- 
of what they would have done under contrary 
circumstances, according to their being in front 
of one or another general. Turenne, having for- 
his opponent Conde, did not allow himself to do* 
things which seemed to him as easy and a mat- 
ter of course before the Archduke. On one oc- 
casion, in 1654, he lost some men whilst passing: 
>vithin the range of grape in front of the Spanish, 
lines, which called Ibrth remarks from some of 
the officers accompanying him.. To these he re- 
plied: "The march we are making would be- 
very imprudent before Condi's position ; but it 
is very important that I should examine tho- 
roughly this position ; and I am so well ac- 
quainted with the Spanish service, that I feell 
assured that before the Archduke has been in- 
formed of it, has sent word to Conde, and called' 
together his council, I shall have completed it. 
and returned to camp." "See," said that captaiii; 
-who more than other was capable of pronounc- 
ing a judgment on such points,. " here is some- 
thing that pertains to the divine portion of the- 
art." In truth, military genius manifests itself ia 
just such subtle distinctions and delicate shades.. 
477. As has been laid down, our line of opera- 
tions should be directed on one wing of the- 
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««neiny when his forces are concentrated, if it can 
ibe done without eomppomising our Kne of 
retreat. Now this is dddom possible, for ths 
<party that attempts to turn another is necessarily 
•exposed to the same dan^r, Tbis is rigorously 
*a, in an operation of this kind in a perfectly un- 
'obstructed country, when the bases of the two 
.armies are sensibly parallel and of equal extent. 
For example, an army m, PL VII^ Pig. 18, can 
imove upon- the line of communications of the op- 
: posing army, w, only by taking up a line of opera- 
(tions, s,B, oblique to its base, R,Sf and resting on 
iits extremity; but, in doing so, the central lino 
'of operiktions, x,n^ and the one leading from the 
•other extremity of the base, are left uncovered; 
.and we thus deprive ourselves of the advantages 
<of an esrtended base, «5, from oar Une^ b,s, we can 
•only retire on the point s in ease of reverse. It 
is only therefope in cases where from the ob- 
^6truoted eharaeter of the ground we are enabled 
{to defend, with eompmratively small corps, the 
nines B«:and b a, against the enemy's attempts 
(to -seiae them, that we may with some safety and 
probability of success direct our principal line 
upon the enemy's wing ; as by throwing forward 
rthe two small corps, m and m\ we cover our own 
base, and give the alarm to the enemy on his 
•centre and right. It may therefore be safely 
'laid down as a principle, that it is only under 
eover of natural obstacles that we can with si^ety 
•direct our principal operation against the enemy's 
wing when his forces are in supporting distances 
of each other. The influence of the natural fea- 
tures of the country over which operations are 
carried on is continually felt in all warlike plans; 
a careful study of the bearing of these features is 
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therefore of the highest importance to officers of 
all grades ; but particularly for those upon whom 
rest the responsibilities of high command. 

478. A line of operations which has too great 
a length, with respect to that of its base, loses 
somewhat of its positive value, as it oflFers more 
chances to the enemy to cut it. Owing to this, 
we are therefore under the necessity of adopting 
secondary bases, in proportion as our line of 
operations is prolonged. But to undertake to 
estabUsh anything like mathematical proportions 
between these bases and the line of operations 
itself would be simply pedantic and absurd. The 
triangle, of which the army is the apex and the 
base of operations the base, may vary under a 
tliousand circumstances. Its form and dimen- 
sions are seldom if ever subject to arbitrary 
rules. All that can be said is that the greater 
the extent of the lines, the further advanced may 
be the apex, without uncovering the communica- 
tions; like a pyramid, which, without losing 
anything of its solidity and stability, may be the 
more elevated as its base is made broader. 

479. Siraieguxd PoinU. — The points of opera- 
tion are also termed strategical points ; and under 
tliis appellation are comprised not only those 
which may be regarded as the chief end to be 
attained, but also those by the occupation of 
which the army will receive incontestable ad- 
vantages. 

480. The capital city of a country is in Europe 
regarded as a strategical point of great import- 
ance, chiefly from political considerations, arising 
from the influence which the seat of government 
exercises over the whole country. This, to a 
certaiu extent, is true of our own country ; for 
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although Washington city, in a military point of 
view, might have but little influence on the re- 
sults of a war, and has no controlling influence 
over public opinion at home, still its loss would 
be regarded by Europeans in a European point 
of view, and its possession, whether by a foreign 
or domestic enemy, would have a damaging 
effect abroad, besides exercising a certain mora) 
one at home. 

481. A point is strategical that gives us the 
control of several important roads, the course of 
a river, or whibh guards some important passage 

482. In a flat country there are usually few 
strategical points. Those which hold this posi- 
tion usually owe it to fortifications by which 
they are surrounded, and by the various resources 
for military purposes which they can furnish. 
Wooded, hilly, and well watered regions present 
many such points. 

483. In high mountain ranges, strategical 
points are very restricted in number, but are 
usually of a very decided character. They are 
met with behind the narrow mountain passes at 
the points of junction of several valleys along 
which roads have been made. They are also 
found at elevated points where the ridges of 
several chains seem to come together. Troops 
occupying such points can choose the roads by 
which they think best to descend from; their 
movements, in such a case, are from the centre 
towards the circumference, whilst those of an 
opponent can only be made, with a prospect of 
success, by making wide circuits, to turn the 
spurs which obstruct any lateral movement. 
Having entered one of the valleys leading to the 
top, an enemy is obliged to follow it up, as ha 
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cannot without great difficulty croes from one 
to another, whilst the body of troops holding 
the elevated point of junction of the valleys can 
do so with comparative facility and prompt- 
nesa. 

484. Plan of Campaign, — Before undertaking 
any military operation, great or small, we should 
first settle down upon some decided end to be 
g:ained; determine upon -beforehand, as far as 
practicable, the steps to be taken to attain our 
object In one word, we should clearly see 
^'liat we propose to accomplish, in order that 
^^e may not go blindly to work and leave any- 
tiiing to chance. The mental process by which 
all that is here supposed is elaborated is termed 
th^ layiw) otU the plan of campaign. 

485. In the first place, it stands to reason that 
this plan sliould be so limited as to comprise onl}*^ 
the leading strategical dispositions, thus present- 
ing only the outline features, within which the 
mesh work of the minor operations is to be con- 
fined ; thus leaving ample latitude for all move- 
ments of detail and their execution. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to pretend to dictate 
to the commanding general what he shall do 
from day to da}' ; yet this has been done, and 
with but few exceptions, with disastrous results. 
Once within the sphere of the enemy's opera- 
tions, a commanding general is no longer at 
liberty to do what he wishes, but what he best 
can. Marches, manoeuvres, combats, depend on 
circumstances for the most part imperative ; deci- 
sions arrived at are often sudden, and brought 
about by the attitude, resources, strength, and 
the morah of the enemy. The commanding 
general should have carte blanche for carrying 
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out the details oC the campaign, the plan of 
which may have been decided upon by u council, 
but even this is far better leffc in the hands of 
him who has the whole responsibility of its 
execution on his shoulders, and has the greatest 
interest in its success. 

486. It is w^ith the aid of the general maps of 
a country, made to a small scale, as embracing a 
wider territory, that 'the general plan of cam- 
paign is marked out. All that is wanted for this 
object is that the map should contain the exact 
positions of the places upon it ; the watercourses, 
the mountain crests, the principal lines of com- 
munication, and the political and geographical 
boundaries. The less detail on such maps the better 
they are for this purpose, as the mind is not dis- 
tracted by them from the main features. For all 
points of detail topographical maps, on a large 
scale, are necessary. To these we have recourse 
when it is a question to choose an encampment ; 
to decide upon a military position ; to dispose an 
order of battle, &c. 

487. The plan of campaign lays down the 
points where the troops are to be assembled, the 
base and line of operations, and the strategical 
points to be attained. 

The choice of the positions where the troops 
are to be assembled is not only dictated by the 
facility of subsisting them, although this is a 
point of great importance ; but by their suitable- 
ness to deceive the enemy as to the point on 
which we intend to make an advance, so that we 
may take the initiative and follow up our blow 
with crushing effect. The distances of these 
points should be so regulated, with respect to the 
one at wliich the army is to be concentrated fcwr 
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action, that all the corps may reach this last 
point at a designated moment. 

488. The base of operations can seldom be a 
subject of doubt in a foreign war, as it necessa- 
rily lies on that portion of the frontier next to 
the enemy. The only question that can arise is 
at what point of the frontier it will be best to 
advance against the enemy. It is here that a 
consideration of the general outline of the base 
comes up. Is it concave, or makes to some ex- 
tent a re-entering angle, the army then in ad- 
vancing will find both its rear and wings securely 
supported. Is it strongly convex, or offers a 
salient angle, it has the advantage, by assem- 
bling our army towards the apex of the angle, of 
keeping the enemy in doubt as to which side we 
will adopt for our base, and thus forcing him to 
distribute his forces on an arc of which we occu- 
py the centre. But even should he concentrate 
on one point, we have still the resource of 
threatening him on one side, so as to draw his 
attention there, whilst by the shortest line we 
throw ourselves on the opposite one. This con- 
vex form is then decidedly advantageous on the 
opening of a campaign ; but, in case of reverse, 
it may lead to our separation from our base. 
The inverse holds for the concave base. 

489. There can seldom, if ever, be an equali- 
ty of choice between two frontiers as a base of 
operations ; one will necessarily offer preponde- 
rating advantages over the other, which will 
cause its adoption, and it is upon this one that 
all our means of attack must be brought together 
It is a grave fault to pursue a double offensive, 
in starting at the same time from two bases. It 
is much better to stand strictly on the defensive 
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on one of the frontiers, so that by accumulating 
more troops on the other we may increase our 
chances of success. It is a rare thing that we 
arrive at a satisfactory result by dividing our 
forces ; and the same reasons which render dou- 
ble lines of operation dangerous are equally 
against attempting a double offensive. We 
should, on the contrary, concentrate our efforts 
as much as we can, in order that the advantages 
we obtain may be decisive ; and they must al- 
ways be more so on the preponderating frontier 
than on the other ; it is upon the former, there- 
fore, that we should act with the most vigor, 
holding back from the other all that is not indis- 
pensable to the defensive ; as upon the field of 
battle we refuse one wing, drawing from it 
troops to strengthen the one engaged, and upon 
which we count for victory. 

490. A thorough discussion of the different 
lines of operations is the essential part of the 
plan of campaign. There are so many considera- 
tions attendant upon it, so many points to be 
carefully weighed, that the choice of the best 
line is always a matter of great delicacy, and it is 
here that the real general shows his capacity. 
No other rules can be well laid down than those 
previously given in treating of lines of operation. 
It may be further added, that in comparing 
several lines, the effective distances, or the time 
which it will take troops to traverse them, are 
alone to be considered, and not the distances 
upon the map which by measurement are the 
shortest. We may decide on taking the best 
made road when urgent motives are not against 
our doing so ; for troops will march more rapidly 
and with more tjonvenience upon wide and com- 
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modious roads thaa upon narrow and obstructed 
byways. The nature of towns or denies to be 
traversed may force us to leave them ou one 
side, to take byways, although bad; for we 
overcome with less dil&culty material obstacles 
on our line of march than we can towns and de- 
tiles well detended. When an army can, in its 
onward movement, rest one wing upon a natural 
obstacle to an enemy, it will be well for it to 
keep as near that obstacle as practicable; be- 
cause it will be better covered by the array, the 
front of which during the march occupies always 
several miles in extent; at least so long as a 
battle is not imminent. When the two wings 
of the army are not supported in this way, the 
hue of operations should cut the middle of the 
front of the army, in order that it may be equally 
well covered on each side. There is one general 
rule both on the march and for battle, which is, 
never to expose your line of operations ; every 
disposition, on Lhe contrary, should be taken to 
cover it and defend it in the best possible man- 
ner. 

491. Defensive Plan, The plan of campaign 
for the defensive is usually termed the defensive 
plan. It chiefly consists in deciding upon the 
character of the warfare to be adopted; one 
which will depend upon national traits, the re* 
sources, topography, and cUmate of the country. 
The French, for example, make a defensive war- 
fare by assaihng their enemies ; the G-ermans, on 
the contrary, carry on patiently a methodical 
defensive behind their own frontiers; the Spa- 
niards have been seen to carry on an extermi- 
nating war of detail ; whilst the Russians, under 
like circumstances^ have laid waste whole pro- 
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vinces, and destroyed by fire their capital city, 
to deprive their invaders of every naaterial 
resource. A brave people, but not habituated to 
privations, will not drag out a war by patient 
endurance, but will endeavor to bring it speedily 
to a close by a few briUiant actions ; its prefer- 
ences will be for sledge-hammer blows, preferring 
the hazard of a great decisive battle, in which it 
may fall with glory, to a series of petty combats 
which only serve to exhaust the resources of the 
country without bringing about any decisive 
results. 

492. Carrying the war into the heart of the 
assailant's country, or that of his allies, is the 
surest plan of making him share its burdens 
and foiling his plans. The courage and conduct 
of troops are improved in this way, and the 
chances in their favor increased. But to be 
successful, the party adopting it must not be too 
inl'erior in strength, and the nature of the Iron- 
tiers should favor it; as there would be too 
great a risk under less favorable circumstances, 
and in these even it would not be prudent to 
advance too far beyond our own frontier. The 
army will chiefly depend for the supply of its 
wants upon the zone of territory adjacent to the 
frontier, and this should be desperately disputed, 
by uniting all its forces against the enemy's 
invading corps. If this succeeds, from the de- 
fensive the army can assume the offensive. If 
unsuccessful, nothing remains to be done but to 
concentrate all the troops possible and fall back 
upon positions selected beforehand, either of 
great natural or artificial strength; as rivers, 
mountain-passes, fortresses, etc. In this man- 
ner the enemy is drawn forward into a region 
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the devastations of which are upon his shoulders. 
The skilful Montecuculi) in his memoirs, argues 
strongly for the adoption of such a plan of de- 
fensive measures ; remarking that upon the 
territory of our enemy we arouse the discon- 
tented, whilst the fountains of men, money, and 
whatever else war calls for, are only disordered 
and fail in this portion in which the war rages. 

493. In fighting on our own soil we have 
much to suffer, it is true, but the dangers are 
less ; the home population are for us ; they act 
as our spies, and lend us every assistance practi- 
cable ; we fight in positions chosen beforehand, 
and, in some cases, strongly intrenched in time ; 
and when the enemy is compelled to advance to 
attack us, we can move in any direction, because 
every portion of the territory, not occupied 
immediately by the enemy, can serve us as a 
base of operations ; we have also great facilities 
for threatening his lines of communication, and 
in forcing him to detach largely to hold the 
places he may have taken possession of. These 
detachments of the enemy offer to us fair game, 
as we may attack them in detail, beat, or 8ur>- 
round them. When fortune is favorable to tlie 
army acting on the defensive, victory is more 
decisive when gained within than beyond its 
own frontiers ; because the enemy, being de- 
feated, has defiles to traverse, and to make a 
retreat in the presence of and through an exas- 
perated population, waiting but the opportunity 
to rise and throw themselves upon him. 

494. A frontier convex towards the enemy iy 
favorable to the defensive at the outset, and thig 
may decide upon the kind of warfare to be 
adopted. For, from a central point, which we 
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hold in force, we overlook the surrounding peri- 
phery of the vulnerable frontiers of our enemy, 
and are ready to invade the one which offers 
the most favorable chances by the shortest line 
to it. 

495. Having decided upon the general features 
of the defence, the details are next to be deter- 
mined on, and in these consist, in fact, the plan 
of defence* The determination of the points on 
which resistance is to be made, those upon 
which we are to fall back in case of disaster, 
and tlie roads leading to these, in retreat ; the 
dispositions of our forces at the outset so as to 
anticipate the enemy on every point,* an indi- 
cation of the points in rear of our frontier for 
concentration, so soon as the enemy has un- 
masked his projects; the mode of supporting 
our advanced corps and those of observation by 
central reserves ; finally, the designation of the 
points to be fortified by art, bridges to be des- 
troyed, roads to be repaired, etc., etc. : such are 
some of the objects upon which attention must 
be directed in any defensive plan. 

496. The suitable mihtary dispositions in all 
such plans will be controlled by the local topo- 
graphy ; it is, therefore, impracticable to lay 
down invariable rules on this point; the most 
that can be said is, that too great a dissemination 
of our force is always dangerous ; therefore that, 
so far from attempting to defend every pass some 
must be abandoned to their fate, in order to 
effectually guard those which are most important 
and the more directly threatened by the enemy. 
If, instead of moving upon the latter, the enemy 
makes a show of gaining the former, he must be 
met by analogous movements, and our task 
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should be to be ia readiness to meet him by 
whatever route he may arrive ; and also with the 
most troops we can concentrate. It is from this 
cause that the configuration of frontiers, and the 
direction and nature of the roads by which they 
are approached, have so great an influence upon 
the defensive measures against invasion. If 
these last are such aa to permit our moving on 
right lines, from ^ centre, upon the enemy ma- 
noeuvring on the periphery, every advantage of 
mobility is on our side, and we ought to reach 
any point before the enemy. But, in any case, 
it is next to impossible to close every pass. To 
do so would require a continuous Une of troops, 
which, from its extent alone, would be weak at 
all points, and which an enterprising enemy 
would easily pierce at any one. Instead of 
attempting any such impracticable plan it would 
be better to place a considerable force at some 
one favorable point in rear of our frontier, and, 
from there, take the chances of anticipating the 
enemy on any point he may threaten by moving 
on him promptly. In advance of this central 
force, and upon its front and flanks, small bodies 
can be thrown forward to occupy the principal 
passes momentarily and give warning of the 
enemy's movements. These detachments, by 
retiring slowly and holding the enemy in check, 
will give the main body time to make its 
dispositions, either to advance or to receive the 
enemy at any point further back. With these 
precautions the main body will be secured from 
surprise, and all the troops can be kept near 
enough to concentrate for battle. Such are the 
general defensive dispositions recommended by 
the highest military authority. It ia readily seen 
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that great discretion is necessarily left to the 
commanding general^ and that his measures 
should lend themselves to the local features of 
his line of defence. All that is requisite that 
these should be good is that they should be based 
upon the simple idea of concentration. This is 
always preferable to a feeble continuous Une* 
with separated bodies that cannot afibrd mutual 
support; which are too far removed from the 
supervision of the commanding general, who 
cannot be everywhere, and which, owing to the 
distances between them, cannot oe rallied and 
concentrated in time when the line is pierced at 
any point. 

497. With the foregoing dispositions there 
should *be combined some suitable system of sig- 
nals, or other means of transmitting intelligeiice 
promptly from the interior line of detachments 
to the main body. No pains should be spared to 
have this system as perfect as practicable, and not 
liable to mistakes. 

498. A position chosen on the direct road that 
the enemy must follow is not always the best to 
check with advantage his onward march ; flank 
positions can also often be found of superior ad- 
vantage for this purpose, from which the enemy's 
hne of operations can be threatened if he persists 
in neglecting this position. This is particularly 
the case if the force thrown on the flank is of 
such strength that the enemy dare not leave it 
in his rear, and therefore must attack and drive 
it back so that he may not expose himself to be 
separated from his base. In this manner the 
enemy is forced to a battle on ground of our own 
choice, and where we will have had time to make 
every defensive disposition. The searching out 
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and establisliing, on sound principles, fiank posi- 
tions for concentration of* troops, forms an essen- 
tial feature in laj'^ing down any plan of de- 
fence. 

499. Having decided upon the most advanced 
positions to be occupied, attention should next be 
directed to those of a secondary character, which 
will naturally be controlled by the water courses 
and mountain chains in rear of the first line. 
These will demand in their selection very careful 
study. The best of this class are those which 
have their wings or extremities resting upon 
natural obstacles that an enemy cannot turn — as 
the sea, lakes, unfordable rivers, which, in some 
respects, overlook the lines of approach on them ; 
are accessible from the front only by a few prac- 
ticable roads which can be easily guarded ; the 
general outline of the position being convex 
towards the enemy, and in rear having good 
roads leading to all points of it, along which 
troops can be rapidly moved to any point in 
danger. 

500. Fortified places on a frontier will, of 
course, play an important part in any defensivo 
plan ; even open towns, by properly covering 
them with field works, may give the means of 
effective resistance to any usual mode of attack. 
When these places lie upon a river, which is 
itself a line of defence, particularly when they 
occupy both banks of it, they afford great faci- 
lities for the operation of an army which can 
manoeuvre on either shore with safety, so long 
as the place itself is not invested. Fortifications 
so placed completely prevent the enemy from 
using the river as a means of transportation, 
whilst they assist us in so using them; and, in 
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most cases, they would therefore force an enemy 
to take all the known measures for giving pos- 
session of them before he would dare to pass 
beyond them. In whatever way a river may 
lie, which has fortified points on it, the disad- 
vantages to an invading force are necessarily 
great. If parallel to our line of frontier an 
enemy cannot cross the river, leaving these occu- 
pied in his rear, without running the risk of a 
great disaster. If perpendicular, he cannot with 
safety divide his forces to operate on both banks 
at once, as we have, by means of the fortified 
points, the facility of concentrating on either side 
at pleasure. Without such strong points on it, 
a river, on the contrary, might be a positive ad- 
vantage to the enemy, by allowing him to se- 
cure one of his wings from attack by resting it 
upon the river, whilst he wo.uld also thus fiftci- 
litate his own means of transportation. 

501. As to ^military positions, properly so 
called, that is locahties favorable to accepting 
battle, great care should be taken in designating 
them on the plan of defence, and in preparing 
them beforehand for every eventuality, by field 
works, lines of retreat, the removal of all ob- 
structions between the points of the position, 
&c. In every plan of defence, particular care 
should be taken in pointing out what roads 
should be carefully preserved, and which, in any 
emergency, may be broken up, or otherwise ob- 
structed. These measures of destruction are 
almost always put off so late as to become im- 
practicable at the moment of need. Nothing is 
more common in war than to hear that somo 
advantage has been lost or gained, through the 
neglect of securing or destroying some bridge or 
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road, in time. All roads connecting pointe along 
the line of defence, or which run parallel to it, 
ought to be kept in perfect order, so that assist- 
ance can be promptly carried from one point to 
another, or raids be organized upon the enemy 
by a rapid concentration of troops at any point. 

502. The above are the main 'points in plan- 
ning a defensive campaign, so far as the move- 
ment of troops is concerned. There are many 
others of not less importance which belong to 
the administrative functions of an army, as the 
commissariat, qaartermaster's, medical and sig- 
nal departments. Belonging to the plan of de- 
fence, they should be discussed with as much 
care as the purely military movements. Com- 
bats are comparatively of but rare occurrence, 
whilst these things are of every hour, and the 
health, safety, and comfort of the troops, upon 
which their fighting qualities so essentially de- 
pend, are due to the proper and efficient work- 
ing of these semi-military departments. 

503. Strategical Operations. — It is by prepara- 
tory movements, by marches skilfully conducted, 
so as to throw our forces on the vulnerable point 
of the enemy's line, that those grand results are 
obtained, which flow from a single victory. A 
battle gained is always a fine thing; but the 
consequences re=?ulting from it may be very dif- 
ferent, according as, by our previous measures, 
we are able to cut the enemy's line of commu- 
nications ; separate him from his base ; disperse 
his forces, or simply force him to retreat without 
further loss than that on the battle-field. In the 
first case, victory is complete if the first success 
is promptly followed up. In the second, the 
enemy will soon be able to rally his forces, and 
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offer a new battle. Vigor on the field and rapi- 
dity of pursuit should go hand in hand for great 
success. The latter is of as great importance as 
the former. Marshal Saxe was so thoroughly 
pervaded with this conviction, that he laid it 
down as an axiom, that " military success resided 
in the legs of the soldiers" A dictum that is ably 
enforced by all authentic miUtary history. 

504. A march, regarded as a strategical ope- 
ration, may be either towards or fi'om the 
«nemy ; either a forward movement, or one in 
retreat. In either case the army, if numerous, 
is necessarily divided into several corps, which 
^ove upon separate roads, either tO' subsist more 
easily, or to have all the space necessary for 
deployments, and the other preparatory move- 
ments for delivering battle. The different 
columns of march should be kept the closer to- 
gether, as the enemy is known to be the more 
bold and active in his movements. If there is 
danger of an attack, the columns should be kept 
in supporting distances of each other, and they 
should not be thrown into any position where 
an obstacle might prevent their being brought 
together at any desirable moment on the field 
of battle. At the same time discretion must be 
shown, so that so simple a rule may not be 
pushed to an absurd extreme, by keeping the 
various columns so close to each other that 
parallel roads will have to be made for them 
with the axe and pick, when those already in 
use cannot be turned to account. Any attempt 
of this kind would, except in rare cases, so 
greatly retard our movements that the least 
enterprising enemy would take advantage of it. 
Military history offers epochs where this circum- 
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spect course was pursued by armies, but no 
truly great general has ever submitted to such 
trammels. So long as a march is not made 
within cannon range of the enemy, more or less 
interval can be left between the columns whilst 
executing the marches which are to bring 
them into position on the battle-field, according 
to the nature of the locality. The only limit to 
be fixed is, that the intervals shall not be so 
great as to prevent any corps reaching the battle- 
field on the day prescribed. 

505. Each column should adopt all the usual 
precautions to prevent a surprise. Neglect in 
doing so has brought on some of the greatest 
disasters recorded in history. Of all marches, 
those which are most likely to produce the 
most splendid results are the ones that are' 
concealed from the enemy, and therefore termed 
«pcr€^ marches. Well planned and executed, 
they enable an army to throw itself unex- 
pectedly on the enemy's flank, threaten his 
base of operations, surprise his cantonments, etc. 
A country cut up with forests, water courses, 
and like natural obstacles, lends itself best to 
the operations of a secret march ; as these both 
conceal the movements of troops, and lead the 
enemy into fancied security from the character 
of the locality, and cause him to negledt the 
usual precautions to guard against a'surprise. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon every 
soldier that, with patience and a determined 
will, there is no natural obstacle that troops can- 
not overcome, when there is no enemy to inter- 
rupt our work. In this respect, in looking back 
on military history, it may with truth be said 
that nothing is impossible to a determined wilL 
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506. Speed is one of the chief characteristics 
of sti ategical marches, as it is of the ordinary 
movements on the battle-field. In this on© 
quality reside all the advantages that a fortu^ 
nate initiative may have procured ; and by it we 
gain in the pursuit all the results that a victory 
on the battle-field has placed in our hands. By 
rapidity of movement^ we can, like the Romans, 
make war feed .war^ by remaining so short a 
period in any one spot as not to exhaust the 
resources around us, however unequal to a pi-o- 
k>nged sojourn. By this means, we disemban ass 
ourselves of those immense trains which are 
otherwise indispensable foo: the ordinary daily 
wants of an army ; we carry along with us only 
what is indispensable, obliging the soldier to 
keep himself always supplied with a tew days' 
rations of bread in his knapsack, driving along 
with the army herds of cattle in sufficient num- 
bers to furnish the meat ration. In this manner, 
an army, freed from all of the imjpedi/nenia that 
might retard its motions, will be able to accom- 
plish the most stupendous labors in marching 
and fighting. No great success can be hoped 
for in war in which rapid movements do not 
enter as an element. Even the very elements 
of Nature seem to array tliemselves against the 
slow and over-prudent general. The chevalier 
Folard has very well remarked, ** that the slow 
and heavy in war will partake of as little of the 
glory of this world, as the lukewarm will of that 
of the world to come." 

607. In the preceding part of this subject the 
advantages of interior lines of operation were 
pointed out. Marches which lead to this result 
deserve the close study of the general. If the 
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enemy, for example, is moving on an extended 
front, upon our army, with tlie purpose of sur- 
rounding it, the true resource for safety is for us 
to move in mass upon some weak point o^' his 
centre, and, having thus separated his wings, 
beat them both in detail In this manner we 
shall not only foil the enemy's plan, but scatter 
and force his forces on divergent Unes of retreat ; 
the more disastrous to him at the moment, and 
the less advantageous for his concentration later. 
508. If the enemy's forces are concentrated, 
we may direct a movement of our army towards 
each of his flanks, so as to induce him to sepa- 
rate' in his centre for the purpose of securing 
each of his flanks, when, having done so, we 
may reunite our separated forces and rapidly 
concentrate them on the one of his fractions the 
most accessible to us. A movement of this kind 
cannot be attempted with a prospect of success 
unless the topographical features are of such a 
character as to mask our movements. For ex- 
ample, supposing a river to lie between our force 
and that of the enemy, so as to prevent him 
from moving on our centre, we might direct two 
fractions on the extreme right and left of the 
enemy's position, and, if he weakens himself on 
his centre to reinforce his wings, we might take 
advantage of this to cross the river rapidly on 
his centre, everything having been prepared for 
it, and thus, holding a point between his wings, 
concentrate on either and overwhelm it before 
it could receive succor from the other. Here 
everything depends on rapidity of movement, 
and subsequent vigorous action. An hour's 
delay in such combinations may not only cause 
the failure of the best laid plan, but entail dis> 
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astroTis results. A single hour may suffice for 
the enemy to gain the strategical point and 
overwhelm us with superior forces. If Fortune 
is on the side of the heavy battalions, she also 
frequently grants her favors to superior activity 
and audacity. 

609. From the preceding discussion, if based 
on sound principles, and historical precedents 
are strongly in its favor, it follows that to defend 
with advantage a frontier menaced on several 
points, the true rule is not to attempt to hold 
every point in force, but to watch every outlet 
by small corps^ just of sufficient strength to check 
and delay the enemy, and to hold the chief por- 
tion of our forces concentrated at some central 
point, from which they can operate rapidly 
against any considerable fraction of the enemy's, 
forces. 

510. Fok* example, let us suppose an army of 
80,000 acting on the defensive against one of 
120,000 separated into three corps of 40,000 
each. To oppose to the enemy three corps of 
equal strength we should have but about 26,000 
in each, and consequently would find ourselves 
inferior in numbers on all points. If, insteid of 
this, we opposed to each fraction of the enemy 
a corps of from 12,000 to 15,000, it would be 
sufficient to hold 40,000 in check, whilst our 
main body, consisting of from 35,000 to* 40,000, 
holding a central position, could move on the 
point first menaced, and, being joined by the 
corps of observation, would ofier to the enemy 
an effective force of about 50,000 combatants, 
which, all other things equal, should beat the 
enemy. 

511. The principle is not the less true, and 
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tlie rule the less imperative, even when the dis- 
parity of force is iiar greater. It uidy happen 
that, with every effort, we may not succeed in 
obtaining the preponderance in numbers on any 
point ; still the only cliance of success lies in 
concentrating all we can, and trusting to skill, 
promptitude, vigilance, and audacity, to do the 
rest. History furnishes brilUant examples of 
what a great general can accomplish, even und«r 
apparently the most discouraging state of things, 
by promptitude and rapidity of movement in 
throwing his reserves first on one and then on 
another of the enemy's fractions. 

512. In marches in retreat, Uke those in ad* 
vance, the same general rule holds of keeping 
to a single hne, so as to have our fractions well 
in hand to oppose the greatest force possible to 
the enemy. Those retreats that are termed 
diverijentj or eccentric^ and which are made at 
the same time on divergent routes to deceive 
the enemy and render his pursuit uncertain, are 
extremely dangerous. In separating, to follow 
these divergent lines, we weaken ourselves on 
every point; the corps, being isolated, offer no 
mutual support; they are easily beaten, and, 
being forced upon any impassable obstacle, or 
surrounded, must be either annihilated or forced 
to surrender. The enemy, without allowing his 
attention to be drawn off from his object, will 
stick to one of these fractions until he has des- 
troyed it, knowing that the others must fall an 
easy prey wherever they may be found ; as from 
their dispersed condition they can offer no effec- 
tual resistance. Merely to keep them from 
reuniting will be enough for present purposes. 

513. There is but one case in which our forces 
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can be dispersed with safety, and that is when 
we have just gained a decisive victory, and are 
in the presence of an enemy who, having lost 
his communications, is entirely disorganized and 
demoralized. In this position of aiiairs we have 
only to throw our force into the midst of these 
broken up iractions to determine them to fly. 
We may here attempt any blow ; no movements 
can fail to turn out well except those which are 
too slow and methodical. This exception only 
becomes legitimate under the supposition that 
,the disorganization and demorahzation of the 
defeated army are complete. 

514. In a retreat, therefore, even more than 
in a forward movement, we must keep together, 
ns the only means of safety. Keep up, as far as 
circumstances will permit, good order in the 
ranks, or, at least, march with some show of 
being united. Present an imposing front to the 
enemy, and, should he pursue with temerity, 
turn upon him and punish him for his want of 
prudence. Even dare to make an offensive re- 
turn upon him when he attacks or approaches 
negligently. More honor may be gained in a 
v/eli conducted retreat than in gaining a battle, 
where fortune frequently plays so conspicuous a 
part. 

515 Great advantages sometimes arise in con- 
ducting a retreat parallel to our frontier, when 
the topography lends itself to this operation ; as 
the enemy, in following us up, really gains but 
little ground in advance. A few words have 
already been said on this point, in speaking of 
accidental hues of operation. If a retreat of 
this kind, termed a parcUlel retreat, is made in 
the enemy's country, the army subsists at the 
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Gtiemy*8 expense ; the evils of war fall on him ; 
and he is almost as badly off as if he had not 
the upper hand. If this retreat takes place 
within our own frontier we draw after us the . 
victorious array ; we force him to move onwards 
without gaining a foot of ground towards the 
interior ; we abandon to him only our borders, 
whilst we force him to offer his flank to any 
force we may have in the interior. But, with 
all these obvious advantages, we must look out 
how we attempt anything of the kind in a ter- 
ritory which is open, and would give the enemy 
an easy means of cutting us off from our base. 
Such a retreat, therefore, requires to be covered 
by a river, a- mountain chain, or some other 
obstacle that an enemy cannot cross with safety, 
to interrupt our communications to the interior* 

516. If the parallel retreat is covered by a 
river, all bridges by which the enemy might in- 
tercept our communications, or attack in flank, 
should be timely destroyed, the fords obstructed 
and guarded. Like precautions are to be taken, 
when covered by a mountain chain, in occupying 
the main defiles, and obstructing other less im- 
portant passes. Our troops should be so disposed 
as to fall in mass upon any corps of the enemy 
that attempts to force its way through ; and we 
should not show too much anxiety respecting 
any weak body of troops that may have risked a 
raid upon our rear, ais the peril is for it and not 
for our troops. 

517. It will be readily seen that a parallel 
retreat can only be resorted to with effect along 
.a frontier of some considerable extent. Al- 
though a frontier of this character is more diffi- 
cult to guard than one more limited, it presents, 
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on the oiher hand, the advantages above pointed 
out, and lends itself well to the defensive — offen- 
sive on our side, which of itself, in the hands of 
an able general, is the sarest means of success in 
a defensive wan 

518. In conne^on with marches as strategical 
movements, those operations, performed by de- 
tachmenU^ made to favor some dedgn of the 
main-body, and termed diversions, find a place ; 
as the marches of the main body and of the de- 
tachment have, for the most part, to be co- 
ordinated, forming what is termed combined 
marches, 

519. Diversions, and detachments made to aid 
the operations or the main body, when they 
have a long circuit to accomplish, are contrary 
to sound strategical principles. In the first 
place, the co-operation, at the desired moment, 
with the main oody, is extremely uncertain, and 
the delay of an hour or two may thus change 
what has every prospect of victory into ir- 
retrievable disaster. Military history has no 
more striking lessons than are found in it on this 
point. 

520. Diversions are dangerous on other ob- 
vious grounds. The main-body is weakened by 
the amount of force thus withdrawn fi*om it. 
The attention of the commanding general, which 
should be concentrated on the principal field of 
action, is necessarily distracted by any considera- 
ble diversions, as he is necessarily kept anxious 
for their result, knowing by what slight causes 
they may fail; besides the complications that 
must attend aflfairs, from the employment of the 
requisite intermediate links between the two 
simultaneous operations. If the main body is 
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▼ictorious, its advantages are seldom complete, 
for the want of the very troops that have been 
detached; if, on the contrary, it is defeated, it 
may result in disaster, as it can derive no succor 
from the detached corps. 

521. In war, aa in every other art based upon 
settled principles, there are exceptions to all 
general rules. It is in discerning these cases 
that the talent of the general is shown. Diyer« 
sions belong to this class of exceptions. There 
are cases where they are not only called for but 
are imperative upon the general. As, for exam- 
ple, when there is some position held by the 
enemy that must be carried before any other 
step can be taken, a diversion may be made 
either to threaten his line of communications, or 
to seize some commanding point near his posi- 
tion which, by forcing him to detach to meet the 
danger to him, will so weaken him as to allow 
us to make our main attack with good prospects 
of success. Cases of this kind are of frequent 
occurrence in mountainous positions, where, in 
order to force the enemy from some vantage 
ground, a diversion on his flank or rear has to 
be made by a long circuit. Here the exception 
becomes the rule. Still, even in such cases, care 
should be taken to call in the detachment as 
soon as the result is obtained, and fall back upon 
the rule of concentration and unity of operations. 
Besides, diversions are less dangerous in coun- 
tries broken by forests and mountains^ as the 
enemy finds it more diflficult to throw himself 
between the main body and the detachment than 
in a country which has but few such obstruc- 
tions and masks. In a mountainous region, a 
small corps may find itself in a narrow vallej. 
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where it can neither be turned by its rear nor 
by its flanks, and where a large body would not 
And room to fight. In such cases, the isolated 
corps need only be strong enough to deleud 
themselves in front along the Valleys they occu- 
py. Here dissemination of our forces is only an 
apparent violation of the general principle ; a8, 
by falling back, each corps has still its line of re- 
treat secure, and all can concentrate on some 
central point in rear of the mountain passes. 

522. Another exception is found where our 
force is very superior to that of the enemy, and 
that we can better subsist our troops by separat- 
ing them. Here, we but follow a rule of I^apo- 
leon, which he invariably put in practice ; which 
is, to disperse our force to subsist and to concentrate 
for hnUle, However simple this rule may appear, 
none but an able general can carry it out suc- 
cessfully in practice; for it supposes a talent for 
military combinations possessed alone by gene- 
rals of this class. When our superiority in 
strength and morale is decidedly superior to that 
of our adversary, we may then resort to diver- 
sions, to threaten his communications, to force 
him to abandon his fortified positions, to make 
raids into his territory, placing them under con- 
tribution^ ^c. All operations of this character, 
undertaken even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, must be carried out with prompti- 
tude, vigor, and even audacity, to insure success. 
If made against a timid, irresolute commander, 
the chances of their success are still further in- 
creased. But unless such favorable circum- 
stances co-operate, it will be safer not to risk 
them. 

523. In condemning such diversions, the ob* 
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ject of which cannot be mistaken, it does not 
follow that all blows of this kind are to be 
avoided. There is a class which, if carried out 
to their legitimate ends, may change the entire 
aspect of a war ; and those are where we aban- 
don the portion of our territory invaded by an 
enemy to carry the war into his. This in no 
manner resembles those of which mention has 
been made. Here there is no division of our 
forces. The entire movable army strikes at the 
enemy in the heart of his own country. Such 
resolutions by great generals are stamped with 
the mark of true genius ; when attempted to be 
carried out by feeble commanders the result is 
disaster. Such was the grand operation of Han- 
nibal, when he invaded Italy ; and such, but on 
a smaller scale and with a smaller object, was 
the last campaign of Turenne against Monte- 
cucuh, when, far from being intimidated by the 
offensive movement of this last general, in cross- 
ing the Rhine, he at another point crossed the 
same river, and, carrying the war into the ene- 
my's territory, forced Montecuculi to leave 
France to follow him. 

524. A combined march is undertaken for the 
purpose of reaching two points of an enemy's 
position ; for example, to attack it in front and 
rear at once, or in front and on one flank. There 
is no operation, however, subject to so many 
failures as one of this kind, however well 
planned. A heavy rain, a river that suddenly 
rises, a guide that runs off, a mistake in a road, 
and hundreds of other petty causes, by bringing 
about the delay of an hour, may frustrate the 
best laid plan, and entail ruinous consequences. 
Besides these, the main army may have been 

18* 
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Biiddenly attacked and forced to retreat, leaving 
thus its detachment to find its way back to it as 
best it can. Even upon the field of battle, it is 
t^ldom that a considerable detachment can be 
risked to fall on the enemy's rear when he be- 
comes engaged; but when, instead of a few 
miles' march, a long detour of several days has 
to be made, the fault committed is very much 
greater. History offers but too many examples 
to confirm this view of diversions. Still the 
temptation to cut the enemy off fi:om his base, 
and to secure <grand results, is so great, that 
generals are led into it, and some rare cases of 
success will outweigh both the force of exam- 
ples and the cogency of reasons against the at- 
tempt. 

525. Pursuit, — A victory, by which the enemy 
is only forced from the battle-field, is for the 
most part but a half success, as the losses under 
fire are but small compared to those arising from 
the demoralization of a broken and di8perse<l 
army. A prompt and vigorous pursuit is the 
only means of insuring complete success. De 
feated and disorganized, the only hope that 
remains to the enemy is that he may have time 
to rally and concentrate his scattered troops. 
The only way to frustrate this hope is to pursue 
these disorganized masses, which are in no con- 
dition to resist a very infeiior force if it assails 
them in good order. Under these circumstances 
we may separate our army into corps, forcing 
the enemy thus upon divergent lines of retreat, 
and preventing aU cooperation between them. 
In doing this, we must, however, be very careful 
not to drive the enemy in such directions as will 
lead to his concentration on any one point. 



§2^ If the ememy retires in good order, 
covering his line of retreat from our attempts to 
turn it, nothing remains to be done but to push 
him back with our entire force; keeping close 
upon his heels, and giving him no time to take 
Advantage of defiles or other strong points to 
check us, so as to make us lose time, and give 
the opportunity to him to receive reinforce- 
ments. When he attempts to do this, we 
should hold him in check on the main road, 
whilst we attempt to turn his fiank, and endea- 
vor to gain his rear. By this promptitude and 
vigor of action our forces will hardly be re- 
tarded, but will be always in position to turn 
&ny point upon which he attempts to make a 
«tand, and thus force him to fall back continu- 
sRy as we push forward. 

527. When we have come up with th6 enemy, 
we have one of two courses open to us : either 
to throw ourselves across his line of retreat, or 
else to leave this open to him, whilst we take a 
position on his flank. This last course is usually 
the more prudent, for, however weakened, it is 
4 very dangerous thing to reduce an enemy to 
despair, and thus call forth heroic efforts, where 

'but a moment before there was nothing but dis- 
couragement and a willingness to get away at 
a ly cost, even honor. Willi great superiority 
oif force, by barring the way to the rear, and 
pressing on vigorously in front, we may hope 
** Ifo 6a/ " the entire army* in ail other cases, it 
is more certain to limit ourselves to operating on 
the flank, and thu«! secure a part, with but little 
loss to ourselves, but with great demoralization 
of the enemy 

528. Haviiig dis^rsed and demoralized the 
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enemy's forces, the more difficult problem rev 
mains of holding the conquered territory. This 
becomes the more difiicuU when the enemy'a 
territory has no fortified places that we have 
been sUe to seize, aad tibns hold as rallying^ 
points for our own troops. AH that remaina 
then to be done is to occi:q>y strong strategical 
and populated p<MDtSy, br detachments o^* suffi- 
cient strength to keep the enemy quiet. Thia 
brings about nunieroa» inooDTenieiices : first, as 
these points must be strengthened b j field works^ 
and, in the second place^ the main army must be 
greatly weakened by the detachments that this 
system renders necessary. In the mean time 
the enemy's broken f<xt;es having retired to- 
wards the interior^ are there reorganized, recruit- 
ed, and concentrated, until, at last,, an equili- 
brium between the two contending forces is 
brought about, and the straggle is reccHnmenced 
to go, perhaps, through the same phases^ 

529. These inconveniences may, in a great de- 
gree, be avoided by having a rewrre force in rear 
of the movable army, chained with the sole duty 
of holding the territory oocufMed. This reservCj 
which should not be furth^ than a few days 
ntardi fi'om the fiont of operations of the mova- 
ble forces, should be di^ersed over as great an 
extent, parallel to this Ime as practicable ; thu» 
enlarging the base of opcrationsy ccdiecting sup- 
plies on a greater extent, and keeping a larger 
amount of p<^ulatioQ quiet. This reserve may 
be composed of new levies^ and, being held in all 
points subordinate to the active army, it will be 
ready to cooperate with it in any way deemed 
best. The main functions, however, of this re- 
serve will be to relieve the active army firom any 
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Appn^nsions respecting its suppliea, the timely 
arrival of reinforcements, and its line of retreat. 
It will, therefore, take all the requisite measures 
to secure these important objects, thus leavinj]^ 
the active force free to fight at pleasure, and the 
more vigorously as it knows its rear and all its 
subsistence are free from danger. 

530. Such dispositions suppose us to be supe- 
rior to the enemy both in numbers and discipline. 
Where this is not so we shall have to resort to 
movable columns^ which can be directed at any 
moment upon any point where their presence is 
needed* By great activity on the part of their 
commanders, these columns seem almost to mul- 
tiply themselves, in the eyes of the inhabitants, 
by their marches and countermarches, and thus 
in.spire a salutary apprehension. 

531. Repose. — When, after long fatigues, some 
repose must be given to an army, it must be dis- 
persed over a sufficient extent for subsistence. 
Tliis dispositfon of the troops is termed canton- 
ing^ and the camps occupied cantonrMnU. This 
state supposes that the enemy will not for some 
time be ia a condition to attack us. Still, even 
this assurance should not induce any relaxation 
of proper military precautions to prevent a sur- 
prise, and to enable us to concentrate on some 
suitable point either for offensive or defensive 
movements. The dispositions to be made for 
this purpose resemble, in their principal fea- 
tures, those for one of advanced posts. Advanced 
points are held by some of the troops where 
there is no relaxation of discipline allowed ; other 
points, in their rear, are occupied as supports to 
the first ; and all are connected with some main 
central position where the army is to be concen- 
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trated in case of need. The con^municaticms to 
the rear, at least of sJl these detached portions^ 
should be kept in good travelling order, and no 
obstruction to- the free movements of the troops, 
be even for an hour allowed to exist. 

532. When cantonments are taken up in win- 
ter they are termed winter qucniers. They differ 
from the preceding only in being often of greater 
extent, and therefore, from their weakness, re~ 
quiring all th* additional mean& of defence at our 
disposal, taking up our line in rear of some im- 
passable natural obstvuctioi^ aft a river for ex- 
ample. 

Remark9^ — ^From the preceding discussions Wfr 
gather what are the leading principles of strain 
tegy, and the objects that coiustitute the proper 
application of thenk In all ages profeaeixxial 
men have been met with who, animated alone 
by the spirit <rf pedantry, have seized upoir any* 
thing that has a novel a^)ect, and, to use a 
vulgar phrase, have " run it into the ground ;'* 
and, most frequently, have obscured what in 
itself was simple and easily comprehended by 
any sound mind, with a load of technical terma 
and distinctions often too subtle for any one but 
themselves to discover.. Thiers^ in his commenta 
upon the campaign of 1805, in speaking of the* 
battle of Austerlitz,. has the foUowing remarks^ 
" In the last century, after Fredrick, at the bat« 
tie of Leuthen, had destroyed the Austrian army 
by attacking on one of its wings^ persons in- 
vented the theory of the oblique order of battle, 
of which Frederick himself had never even 
dreamed, and to this theory they attributed the 
entire success of this great man. Subsequently, 
when General Bonaparte had shown his grc^at 
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superiority in those lofty military combinations, 
by which he had so often surprised and sur- 
rounded the generals opposed to him; other 
commentators of the same stamp discovered that 
the whole art of war consisted alone in a certain 
manoeuvre, and they harped upon but the one 
string, that of turning your enemy. To receive 
implicitly their dicta they had discovered a new 
science ; and for it, accordingly, they had coined 
a new word, stratkqy j and, having done this, 
each ran off to offer his aid to such sovereigns as 
were willing to submit themselves to their teach- 
ings." This little bijt of not uncalled for satire, 
from the great historian of the Consulate and the 
Empire, must not lead us to suppose that he did 
not believe in the settled principles of military 
science, or was disposed in practice to under- 
value them. On the contrary, in his comments 
on the campaign of 1809, up to the taking of 
Ratisbonne, he remarks: " If one dared to do so 
we would add, that it was better that the tri- 
umphs gained were somewhat less, by acting in 
conformity with the true principles of war — 
which, after all, are only the dtda of good sense 
— in running no perilous risks, than to have ob- 
tained more brilliant results in trusting too much 
to mere chance. Napoleon would never have 
fallen had his political measures been conducted 
on this occasion as were those of his military 
operations." 

533. Men have been misled by the very sim- 
plicity of these almost self-evident principles, 
and have felt disposed not to attribute to them 
tlitjir just value, unless they were surrounded by 
the verbiage of technicalities. Like the captain 
of the Syrian host, they look for some great 
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thing from tlieir prophet, forgetting npon what 
a seemingly narrow basis the principles of almost 
every science rest ; whilst the developments to 
which they lead, both in theory and practice, 
have tasked the greatest mental powers of those 
who have came afler their discoverers. A La 
Place condenses, in a short formula, the demon- 
stration of the stability of the universe ; whilst it 
tasks the profound research and indomitable 
industry of a Bowditch to point out to others the 
steps by which he reached his sublime conclu- 
sion. 

534. Tc others again this very simplicity haa 
been a cause of more grievous error, leading 
them to suppose that what was so clear to their 
apprehension must be equally easy in practice. 
Hence our large class of generals of the parlor, 
the stock exchange, and the daily press, who, 
with remorseless energy, without knowing how 
to set up even a squad, murder the reputation 
of truly able men, by their ceaselessy senseless 
criticisms. How many men are there who can 
demonstrate the moat difficult proposition o^ 
Newton's Principia, yet who would be puzzled 
to apply the most simple law of statics to some 
practical purpose. So is it in all the fixed 
sciences. In them, however, the path once en- 
tered on and there is no way of straying from it. 
How different in almost every military problem, 
except in the bare mechanism of tactics. In al- 
most every case, the data on which the solution 
depends are wanting, or of such a character as 
to render it very complicated, or even indeter- 
minate. Too often the general has only conjec- 
tures to go upon, and these based upon false pre- 
mises. Sven where be thinks he sees his way 
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dearly; He knows' that the rufes bj^ which he must, 
be guided- admit of many exceptions. That,, 
whilst he iis deliberating, events are succeeding 
each other with rapidity ; that what is true now,, 
at the next moment may have no existence, or 
exist in a cotatrary sense. All these considera- 
tions, and a thousand others that will present 
themselves to any well con8titu<ted', reflecting 
mind, will readily explain why history produces,, 
on its record, the names of so few great generals ;: 
w lat real mental superiority it supposes even in 
men of second-rate ability. For the first, as for- 
genius in every line, we have no standard. 
Their failures are even grander than the suc- 
cesses of other men. For the second, whom we 
always judge after the event^ and most frequent- 
ly without any knowledge of the circumstances^^ 
tliat led to it, let us exercise all the charity we 
can. Let us assume the modesty of suppose 
ing, if our vanity ever disposes us to act other- 
wise, that had they known all that we have- 
since gathered, and had perceived as welJ as wo- 
do what was best to be done, and still have done- 
just Vte contnxrt^j they were impelled by cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control. 
How many great men have been struck down 
by the hand of adverse fortune; and how much 
of mediocrity has, by happy chance, been lifted 
far above its true level. 

635. It is in military history that we are to 
took for the source of alt military science. In it 
we shall find those exempUfications of failure 
and success by which alone the truth and value 
of the rules of strategy can be tested. Geome- 
trical diagrams may assist in fixing the attention,. 
and aiding by the eye the reasoning faculties: 

10 
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tbut experience olone eacn fully satisfy the judg- 
ment, as to the cocxectness of its decisions, in 
(problems of so mixed a character, into which so 
many heterogeneous elements enter. The great- 
est master of the art that the world has yet pro- 
duced, Napoleon, recommends, as the best study 
and preparation of a commander, a minute ac- 
•quaintance with the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Caesar, among the ancients, and of 
Turenne, Frederick, and others, of modern times. 
A brief synopsis of some of the most marked of 
Ihis own will alone be here attempted, as more 
immediately illustrative of the strategical princi- 
,ples above enumerated. 



THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1796-97 IN ITALY. 

536. TJie Seat of War.— Northern Italy, PI. 
Till., which has been the scene of some of 
ithe grandest military dramas, and was the thea- 
;tre upon which the transcendent genius of Na^ 
poleon, as General Bonaparte, first manifested 
itself, as a great captain, is that singularly beau- 
tiful and rich portion of Italy which, bounded on 
the north and west by the lofty and rugged chain 
. of the Alps, on the south by the lower crests of 
rthe Maritime Alps and the Apennines, and on 
the west by the Adriatic, is nearly equally divid- 
ed by the river Po, which, having its sources in 
•the Maritime Alps, flows nearly from west to 
.east, emptying into the Adriatic, by several 
mouths, some thirty miles to the south of 
Venice. The Po receives a number of affluents 
from the Alps on the north and west, and from 
the Apennines on the south; the former of 
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which, from the greater extent of surface drain- 
ed, and the greater slope of the water sheds, are 
by far the most considerable in size and velocity ; 
and, on this account, present several strong de- 
fensive lines, which are nearly parallel, as the 
Ticino, the Adda, and the Mincio, against an 
enemy obliged to operate on the north of the 
Po ; but which are easily turned by operating on 
the south side, as the affluents here, like the Tre- 
bia and others, present no serious obstacle ; the 
only one being the Po itself. Besides these tri- 
butaries of the Po, there are several important 
streams on its north which, draining the valleys 
of the Tyrol, flow from north to south for the 
greater part of their course, and then trending 
east, empty into the Adriatic. The principal of 
these are the Brenta, which empties into the 
Gulf of Venice, and at the mouth of which is the 
city of Venice ; and the Adige, upon which the 
strong fortified city of Verona lies. The upper 
portions of these streams are inclosed with steep 
banks, and their current is rapid ; the lower por- 
tions wind their way sluggishly through a flat, 
and, in many parts, marshy country. From 
their natural features and from the position of 
their mouths, they present strong defensive lines, 
as they can be turned only by a detour towards 
thair sources, through a broken difficult country, 
or by an enemy having control of the sea. 

537. From the almost constant state of war to 
which Italy has been subjected, being drawn, in 
aome manner, into almost every European strug- 
gle, many strongly fortified places have been 
built upon these streams ] among the most im- 
portant of which are Alexandria, on the Tanaro, 
a southern afflaent of the Po ^ Pavia, on the Tici-; 



bo; Fl»aentiii, ioo th» To; F^^Bcii&erii And }S»q^ 
.tufl, on the Miaeio; psii Ver^o^ «4» tlie A4ige. 
To tbea« oQi^f )be Aided Gefio^, iut th« hi^4 of the 
gulf of tJhfi mso» nmots, And si ^ fp^t of tb« 
northern {XHAt o^ th^ Apennlni^ 

638. Politic 4 Diviswns gf ^ fh§air» of War, 
— In 1797^ %» iusliil » yeipy r&ce»t i)#fic>4, Auatrk 
ftnd Sardinia wer^ jthie pr^pofi^eriliA^ powers^ 
))oth a$ oiulitQiy states ^dd fr^Qoi ^h^ Qi»9tfK^ they 
^xerciaod over t^ir n^ighhor^, whiiejiiy 1UI:^ Ve- 
nice and it# su^aU cooUn^i^tfLl t^rriioriei^, Mode-r 
nskf Pannik, ^., existed^ iit;^ indepi^adj^it ^mci- 
palities, only through the su3erj»nQe lu^ j^^lous- 
iies of the ruling jstate^. Thejr ^ere aJ^ hostile 
^ Fraojoe^ not only ^oni her politieatiy aggrej»r 
wye course, bi)t from their fears ^f j90QiaJ disturb^ 
mce^, growing out of the propagandist i>epuhli. 
f$m ^irit whjkih the FreHM^h aro^es carried with 
^hem wheI1^yer thev went. This h^liil9 tcnq^ 
was most bitterly jshowo m the priesthood, tiad 
through then} wm Goinq»uni€«ted to th.e peasa.nt 
class, more uoder their inflaenc^ thm my other, 
and wW, &om their pos^ti^n, o^tM ^^r liaore 
A&noyan«e thm aoy f^ti^r ^^^ to aa i^yading 

wwy. 

I^nimiuide4 hy ^cher^r, which in j^^ |»'ee^ing 
ia»inpfiign (1795) h»d g^Qed s<»Qe »dyftntagp 
over the AustriAns mmI Fii»dma»tese, in tiie ht^am 
pf the Lpi»no, wer^ di^trihated &pq» ithe Col di 
Tende ei»stw»rdly Along the Alps tQWArds th^ 
Apennmej^, Its entire aotiye iofi^ W9» m^ 4>yer 
3q,000 njeji, one diyision of which was ojq th# 
xiorth of iblie Apennines, oh^erying tJieei^trenched 
^^amp of the Piedmontese at Ceva^ the greater 
portion, some 3p,0Q0, on the m>V^iik m^ ai^ng tU« 
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^oast. These trooj>s, although greatly in want of 
Almost every necessary, had still been inured to 
hardship in many fields, and were composed of 
admirable fighting material 

540. The Piedmontese, under Colli, in number 
about 20,000, were in nearly one body at Ceva, on 
the north slope of the Apennines; and the Austri- 
ans, numbering from 36,000 to 38,000, were ad- 
vancing by several roads from Lombardy to Qenoa. 

541. Plan of Campaign, — Not satisfied with 
Scherer, and having conceived a high opinion of 
the military talents of Bonaparte, the French 
Directory decided to place the latter in chief 
command, having adopted his views of the com- 
ing campaign. This was a very simple one, but 

•stamped with the genius of the future great cap- 
tain. Several roads or passes lead from the 
coast, across the Alps and Apennines, into the 
basin of the Po. The principal of these are from 
Nice by the Col di Tende ; from Savona by the 
Col di Montenotte; and from Genoa by the 
Bocchetta. Bonaparte resolved to throw him- 
self into the midst of the enemy's forces, which 
were distributed over a long line, and not in 
supporting distances of each other, by the lowest 
of these passes, that of Mootenotte, whilst he 
alarmed them for the safety of Genoa towards 
which he made a strong demonstration. 

542. The opposing generals, Beaulieu and 
Colli, although their total available force was 
nearly 60,000 men, had each a separate interest 
to guard. Beaulieu wished to keep up his com- 
munications, through Genoa, with the English, 
whose fleet controlled the coast, whilst he co- 
vered Lombardy in his rear; whereas Colli 
desii^ed to coirer Turin, the capital of his own Stale-. 

19* 
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643. Bcfuden Ui# inhermt w^^knmm of all 
/\Am bftsed iipo9 iep^fate ipt^r^^te under the 
managemeoi of 9epviit«) And independent he»da, 
the military status of the »Uied forces was ^ho 
inherently hud ; not only ftB tp ^e poejtion of 
their fbroes^ but fM to their lines o^' retreat, 
which, from the points to be cpTered, threw them 
on divergent lines at the outset, »nd thus virtue 
fiUy disedFed all connexion between the two 
commanding generals. Witb Bon^p^rte matters 
eiood just in the reyerse order. Tiiere was but 
one head und but one interest to be guarded. 
His forces were concentrated; and, if throw i) 
back, he oovered by his front his base on tiio 
river Var, and his magazines which were. in 
Provence. 

544. Witb these advantages Bonaparte yrm 
yery young, of prodigioua mental activity; and 
oi' ain^ost nnparalleled physical endursnce; 
whereas his opponent^) Beaulieu in particular, 
were old men, though atiU vigA)ro<is, bnt traintm 
in the methodical habits of military routine p^ 
ouliar to the Austrians. 

545, Almost unknown to th^ ai*my wben h» 
took command of it, Bonaparte, to a auperficiai 
pbseryer, had little phydeaUy to recommend 
bim, His first address, howeyer, to his army 
breathed that spirit of defierminatioQ which ev^r 
Ands its way to the heart of th^ true soldier, 
when emanating ^om one of the aame stamp^ 
" Soldiers/' be said, ^' yon are badly f^d and are 
nearly naked, The government owes you much^ 
but can do nothing fi>r you» Your fortitude, 
your bravery do you honor, but have procured 
for you neither bene^ts nor glory. I am about 
to lead you into tbe moat iertile plains of tU« 
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iforld ; yoii will find there l«rfi» fiitjat^ wealth j 
provinces ; you will ^nd th^re nooor, glory; and 
riches. S^iaierd of XtAly, will you f£l iu Qon- 
rftge ?" 

546. Without going into details, which, by 
leading the miod oS* from the etr»tegicftl fea* 
tares, might defeat the object of this summary, 
it will be sufficient here to say thftt tlie French 
and Austrians commenced their movements on 
the same day. April U, ^96, The Axwstrians ' 
moved one column upon the French, along the 
coast road from Genoa to BavoQa, whilst Another 
moved on Savona by Montenotte. At this last 
spot an incident occurred whii^i perhaps saved 
the fortunes of the French, and is wortliy of 
mention, as showing how much depends on the 
devotion of a few brave men, Colonel Bampon, 
with 1200 men, held » redoubt which closed the 
pass at Montenotte. Correctly estimating the 
importance of his post, this hero not only re- 
sisted tlie efforts of the Austrians, but, under a 
most murderous fire, hue made his soldiers swear 
that they would die befiwre they would surren- 
der. All oath which wfts foithfully kept until 
refi^f cdme to them the following ^y, after a 
night passed by aU under arms* 

547. Bonaparte retiring his right and pushing 
his centre columns onwards, the Austrians were 
driven bftck upon Dego, where they rallied. 
Being now between the Austriims and Piedmon- 
tese, he attacks with impetuosity the former at 
Dego, on his right, tlie latter at Millesimo on his 
left. The results were that the Piedmontese 
were forced bftck upon Ceva and Mondovi, and 
tlje Auv«itrians in the direction of Acqui. 

518. It was on this occji^ion, when, ftt th« 
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head of his army, looking over the plains of 
Italy stretching out beforie him, he exclaimed 
with emotion, -** Hannibal crossed the Alps, but 
we, we have turned ttfem." A phrase, as Thiers 
justly remarks, that explains the whole plan of 
campaign to every intelligent mind. 

549. Following up the Piedmontese he attacks 
and defeats them at Mondovi, from which they 
retire on Cherasco, where an armistice was 
agreed upon, by which the strong places of Alex- 
andria, Coni, and Tortona, are delivered into the 
possession of the French. 

550. Having settled with the PiBdmontese, 
Bonaparte prepares to follow up the Austrians, 
who, in the mean time, have seized the fortified 
town of Valencia on the Po, crossed the Po, and 
taken position at Yalleggio, at the apex of the 
angle formed by the Po and Ticino. Making a 
feint of attempting to pass the Po at Yalentia, 
Bonaparte descended the river rapidly, and, with 
a small force, crossed it at Placentia, where he 
disperses the enemy opposing him. Following 
rapidly in pursuit, he made the celebrated pas- 
sage of the bridge of Lodi in the face of the Aus- 
tiians on the opposite bank. It was here that 
he received the sobriquet of Petit Caporal from 
his soldiers. 

551. Not having been able to intercept the 
Austrian line of retreat, by gaining their rear, 
Bonaparte takes possession of Milan, and, after 
some delay, moving on the Austrians, who had 
taken the Mincio as their line of defence, he 
makes a feint of attempting a passage at Pes- 
chiera, and forces one at Borghetto. At this 
stage of the campaign the Austrians retire into 
the Tyrol, by the roads leading north along the 



A.4i^; issaving tbrowfi « 0troo^ giftni»oii into 
Muntuft, which was not oaiy stronglj fortified 
^ut in the midst of a iparsh, and, aoeessi^e only 
hj narrow /caueewayg, was eonsidered ifnpregoo- 
bldj except to famine occasioned by a blockade. 

552. Havini;^ driven this Austrians into th# 
Tyrol, aod doaely invested Mantua, by seizing 
the ends of the cauaeways (June 14), which 
formed a kind of Ute de pont for these oomfmuni-p 
^eationa, the north of Italy was literally con- 
quered, and the task now before Bonaparte waa 
to hold the country in his possession. 

553. Attributing aH the failures of the Freneh, 
in their previous campaigns in this territory, to 
a &ulty selection o£ their defensive lines, Bona^ 
parte decided upon sdecting the Adige for his 
defensive Une, for the topographical reasons al* 
ready stated, as the Mincio, though a ediorter 
hne, was at times fordable, and, besides, had the 
defect of emptying into the Po. 

j554. Having d^ided upon this irapcrtaat 
point, the next step was to distribute his forces 
liO that he could observe the Austrians on every 
possible point of approacdi, and be able to eoa- 
oentrate in time to m^eet them «q)on any one on 
which they might affpear in foroe. %ree pointj» 
of approach were aooesaibis to the enemy. Th^ 
firsif leading from the Tyrol, crosses the Adige 
near iUweredo, somewhat above the u;^)er end 
of Lake Ouaida, and passing around it on the 
right, leads to Salo and Brescia in its rear. The 
§ioondy #^ isading from the same point, crosses 
the river below Roveredo, and winding along 
l^e base of the heights between it and the lake, 
rises to the plateau of Rivoli, by a steep ascent, 
near this place, wheoce it reaches a point behind 
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the Adige, nearly midway between Verona and 
Peschiera, sending out a branch road to each of 
these places. The third l^ads from Roveredo to 
Verona along the left bank of the Adige. The 
two first, at this period, were rugged and hardly 
practicable for artillery through the mountainous 
portions ; the last was the best, but, unlike the 
others, did not turn the Adige. With these 
favorable defensive topographical features, these 
lines were all easily guarded, and each could be 
defended for some time by a small force. To 
effect this, Bonaparte made the following dispo- 
sition of his forces. At Salo, 3,000 men. At 
Corona and Rivoli, 12,000. Near Verona, 5,000. 
At Legnago, 8,000. At Castelnovo, where Bona- 
parte had his headquarters, the reserve of cavalry 
and horse artillery. 

555. Wurmser, who commanded the Aua- 
trians, had his headquarters at Roveredo. His 
plan of campaign was offensive, whilst that of 
Bonaparte was, at the outset, necessarily defen- 
sive, but awaiting events to become also offensive. 
From his superiority of force, Wurmser designed 
to surround the French. For this purpose, he 
detached one column of 20,000 men to turn Lake 
Guarda, by Salo ; whilst with one of 40,000 he 
followed the two other roads. On July 29, the 
French outposts were attacked and driven in, 
and the next day the French were driven from 
Salo, Corona, and Rivoli, and the Austrians were 
in march on Brescia. 

556. At this stage of the operations. Bona- 
parte, coming to one of his rapid conclusions, 
decided on abandoning the siege of Mantua, as 
this place must eventually fall if he were victori- 
ous, and he accordingly destroyed all his siege 
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material, buried his guns, and withdrew the be** 
Hieging corps. He then concentrated rapidly on 
Peschiera and Yaleggio, on the Mincio, whilst 
the Austrians, at the same time^ had passed the 
Adige and Mincio ; Wurmser entering Mantua, 
whilst a column of 25,000 had reached Lonato 
and Castiglione. 

557. Placing divisions at the bridges of San 
Marco and Montechiaro, on the Chiese, and 
ordering the Austrians tq be held in check at 
Salo, Bonaparte decided to attack the Austrians 
at Lonato and Castiglione, before Wurmser, from 
Mantua, could effect a junction with them. 
Aug. 3, Bonaparte defeated the Austrians at 
Lonato, and marched on Castiglione, where 
Massena had also driven them back. During 
these movements, Bonaparte, displayed an al* 
most incredible activity, riding post haste from 
one position to another of his foix^es, overseeing 
and directing everything himse]£ It was on 
this occasion that having only about 1,000 men 
at hand, a large detadament of 4,000 <^' the 
enemy coming upon him with his staff, at Lonato, 
Kummoned him to surrender. Directing the offi- 
cer to be blindfolded and led into the midst of 
his staff, he reprimanded liim for his temerity in 
bringing such a message to a general in the 
midst of his army, and sent him back demanding 
a surrender of his own detachment, which was 
speedily complied with. On Aug. 6, the battle 
of CastigUone was fought, with considerable 
odds against the French; the Austrians were 
driven back, and Wurmser retired upon Corona 
and Rivoli, whilst the column from Sido retreated 
on Roveredo. 

558. The results of this short campaign of a 
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t»#elE i^efre i&o0( tetfUtkMe. The Prem^, tritfi 
not more clian 30;000' men, placed 60,000 Au»- 
tt'mta hers de com¥at; killm^ or wtmnding from 
7jQ0^ lo 8,000^ and takiftf fMa 12,000 to 13,000 
^«ofier& 

5dd^ After retkiflg into tlie Tyn^ and harhig 
recruited his army to 50,000 men, Wunaaer pro* 
jeetei^ another campaign its foBofm. Le&ying a 
feree oit 20,000 men to fold ibe ttpper Adige, with 
the rest of his airmy he proposed to descend the 
Brenta, and, mardling on the AdIge, fbrce a pas- 
sage at mtne point between Terona ami LegnagOi 

560. Bonaparte, m the meantime, leaTtn^ 
Sufficient ibfces to guard the principal points ot 
the Adige, and biockade Mantcra^ ascended the 
Adige to Search for Wnrmser. Hating uwited 
his ibrces at Torbolo, sil the head of the lake, he 
rn succesmon drove the AiKtfiaiw from Mort, 
Ban Mareo, Roveredo, and Gaihano, a«d on Sept 
5, entered Trent. Leaving a sufficient force t6 
hold the Austri^ms m check in the Tyrol, he 
moved Sept 6, with 20,000 men, after Wurmsen 
Overtaking the Austrian^ Sept 7, at Primolano^ 
he drove them before him and forced Wurmser, 
on Sept. 8, from Baisano em the Brenta. After 
a hasty flight, the AustrinaM s»eoeeded in erosff- 
ing the Adige at Legnago, Sept 11, afid on Sepw 
13,, Wurmser got mto Mantua. In this brief 
ciHnpargn the Austrian hms was abotit 2O,00(>, 
and that of the Freneh 8,000. 

§61. After these ervents Boitaparte occttpied 
himself with recrmting hi» army, which mim- 
bered nearly 38^000 men, dispersed over a much 
k)nger line than previously, occtrpying posi- 
tions in the Tyrol in front of Trent, on the Brett-- 
ta, on the Adige, and around Mantua. 
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662. Alvinzy, who now took command of the 
Austrian forces in the field, crossed the Piava« 
Nov. 1, and moved on the Brenta.. The Aus- 
trian plan of campaign was, that one colunm 
tinder Davidovitch shoald descend the two 
roads along^ the Adige, and driving the French 
before them unite with Alvinzy, who, i^ith the 
main force, was to march on Verona. From this 
point, the two armies united were to march to 
the relief of Wurmser, in Mantua^ 

563. Bonaparte, in the meantime, ordered 
Vaubois to hold Davidovitch in check whilst he 
marched on Alvinsy, whom he attacked, Nov. %^ 
in a strong position between Carmignano and 
Bassano. In this he was only partially success* 
fuly whilst Vaubois, owing to a panic in two of 
his demi-brigades, was forced back on Corona 
and Rivoli. Under these circumstances, Bona- 
parte retired, Nov. 7, into Verona, sent rein- 
forcements to Vaubois, and went himself to see 
that the troops were properly posted at these 
Important positions. The Austrians, in the 
meantime, followed after Bonaparte with great 
caution, and took position on the heights at Qal- 
diero, not for from Verona. On Nov. 11, Bona- 
paite advanced on Caldiero and drove in the 
Austrian advanced guard, but afler an unsuccess-* 
ful attack on the Austrian portion, was obliged 
to fall back upon Verona, 

564. In this conjuncture of affairs^ BonaparteV 
condition had become desperate ; his force was 
reduced to 15,000 men, whilst the Austrians had 
45,000. With no chance of success^ if he eitner 
remained, in Verona, or met the Austrians in a 
field favorable to their superiority of force, he 
Was suddenly inspired by one of those impulses^ 

20 
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which men term an inspiration of genius, but 
which are given only to those who merit them 
by a thorough acquaintance with the resources 
of their profession, and which are only gained 
by painml and unremitted study. Between 
Verona and the village of Ronoo, below it, the 
Adige spreads out into several arms, which em*^ 
brace some small islands. Between this river 
and a small stream, termed the Alpon, the 
ground is low and marshy, and traversed only 
by narrow causeways. By descending the river 
to Ronco, and crossing it and the Al)>on, at the 
village of Areola, Bonaparte saw that he would 
gain the flank and rear of the Austrian position 
at Galdiero, and cut Alvinzi off from his base. 
This plan seemed feasible, even with his dis* 
parity of force, as the causeways lent themselves 
to an attack of a small force against superior 
numbers. 

565. Leaving but a small garrison in Verona, 
Bonaparte left the city by night for Ronco. 
Passing the Adige and pushing forward columu^s, 
on Nov. 15, on the causeways leading to Galdiero 
and Areola, the French, after severe fighting 
throughout the day, during which Bonaparte 
nearly lost his life whilst leading a charge, by 
being pushed over into the boggy marsh, failed 
to gain Areola, and at night withdrew behind 
the Adige. On the following day, Nov. 16, the 
same harassing attacks were made on the Aus- 
trians, and the French again, at night, withdrew 
behind the Adige. On Nov. 17, the Frencli 
again made their assaults on the dikes, whilst a 
column, descending to near Albaredo, crossed 
the Alpon there, and thus turned the bridge and 
village of Areola. The Austnans, after their 
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heavy losses in the last three days, finding tlteir 
position turned, fell back upon Yieenza. On the 
last day of this celebrated battle, Bonaparte re- 
sorted to a stratagem which produced great 
effect on the enemy. The Austrian left wing 
was covered by a marsh, having a thick under- 
growth of brush and tall rushes. Bonaparte 
ordered an officer to take twenty-five horse and 
a number of trumpeters, and proceeding through 
this screen, fall upon the Austrian rear, with all 
the noise he could make. This was admirably 
done, and the enemy gave wiay. 

566. In the meantime the corps at Rivoli held 
the Austrians in check, and finally driving them 
back into the Tyrol, reoccupied their former po- 
sitions. 

567. Both armies having been rested and re- 
cruited, the French having 45,000 and the Aus- 
trian 60,000, the Austrians again opened the 
campaign, Jan. 8, 1797, by driving in the French 
outposts. 

568. The Austrian plan of campaign was, for 
Alviuzy, with a corps of 45,000 men, to move 
again by the upper Adige, whilst Pro vera, with 
another of 20,000, should move on the lower 
Adige, gain Mantua, and connect with the terri- 
tory of Romagna and the army of the Pope. 

569. On Jan. 12, the French were forced back 
at Rivoli, but Provera failed in his attempts both 
at Verona and Legnago. Having secured these 
two places from assault, Bonaparte turned all his 
attention to the position of Rivoli, so long the 
object of his study and care. This position is a 
plateau lying between a range of rugged heights, 
termed the Monte Baldo, which lie between, and 
border Lake Guarda and the Adige. The princi- 
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pal ftcoefls to it 18 by the main road, which risea 
from the Adige to it at Incanale, by a steep, dif- 
ficult aaceni. Sereral email roads lead to it 
through the passes of the hills in its front, but 
are not practicable for artillery. 

670. The Austrians were divided into three 
bodies to make their attack. One corps, com- 
posed of infantry, artillery, and cayalry, was to 
move on the main road by Incanale ; a second 
of infantry was to assault in front, by the narrow 
roads leading to it ; whilst a third was to pass 
between Monte Baldo and the lake, and gain the 
French rear. Still a fourth corps was to move 
towards Verona on the road on the left bank of 
the Adige. 

671. The result was, that after heavy fighting 
on Jan. 14, the centre column of the Austrians 
was driven back into the hills ; the right hurled 
down the road towards Incanale, in inextricable 
confusion, whilst the left, after coming oti the 
French rear, was forced to surrender. It was on 
the occasion of this surrender that Bonaparte, 
although the fortunes of the day were undecided 
in his front, exclaimed, on seeing these troops in 
his rear, Ceux-ld tont a notM, and that the soldiers 
inspired by a like confidence, said, lU soni d 
nous. 

672. Taking with him Massena's division, Bo- 
ni^arte left Rivoli, Jan. 14, and marched all 
night upon Mantua, to prevent the junction of 
Provera's forces, who had passed the Adige 
above Legnago, with those of Wurmser. Con- 
tinuing his march all the day of the 16th, and di- 
recting other troops on the same point, he made 
his dispositions for battle on the evening of the 
same day. On the 16th, he fought the batde of 
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Im ^^Uwonto, in which Prorera was taken prison- 
er with 6,()00 men, and Wurmser forced back 
into Mantua. Alvinzy regained the Tyrol, after 
losing a large number of prisoners. 

573. The brave old Wurmser held out in Man- 
tu.i. although famine was ravaging the place. 
Having sent an officer to propose articles of ca- 
pitulation, and who spoke in confident terras of 
the means they still had of holding out, Bona- 
parte, who, incognitOf listened to the negotia- 
tions, stepped forward, and said, '^ See, Sir, here 
are the conditions that I will grant to your mar- 
shal. If he had provisions for only fifteen day8 
and spoke of surredder he would not deserve an 
honorable capitulation. That you are here 
shows that he is reduced to extremity. I respect 
his age, his bravery, and his misfortunes. Bear 
to him the conditions I have granted ; let him 
leave the place to-morrow, in one month, or in 
six, I shall offer him nothing better, nothing 
worse. He may remain as long as ne thinks 
honor demands at his hands ; his position shall in 
no respect be rendered the more aggravated." 

574. Wurmser . having surrendered as a pri- 
soner of war, was allowed to leave the city with 
the honors of war on Feb. 2, 1797, which was 
the closing scene of this grand military drama. 

575. Rfsumi. — The results of these campaigns 
were trqjy stupendous. The French, who enter- 
ed upon them with about 30,000 men, and in all, 
did not receive more than 25,000 men as rein- 
forcements, had, at the close, defeated 200,000 
Austrians ; ' had taken 80,000 prisoners ; killed 
or wounded 20,000 ; had fought 12 pitched bat- 
tles and more than 60 combats. 

576. To what are we to attribute then such 

20* 
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results ? The Austrian troops were not wanting 
in soldierly qualities. Their leaders were men 
not deficient in capacity, in bravery, or in expe- 
rience, yet they failed with such advantages in 
their favor. The French, although excellent 
soldiers, active, and confident in their leaders 
and themselves, still had to contend against odds 
too great for success nnless aided by extraordi- 
nary circumstanoes. These conditions were 
theirs. For leader, they had the greatest captain 
that the world had thus far seen. Grandly en- 
dowed by Nature, his great talent was to turn 
all his talents to the best ac(;ount. Although he 
had had but little experience as a general, before 
taking command of the Army ot Italy, he had 
pondered long and profoundly on his profession ; 
he had stored his mind with all that others had 
treasured up. Whilst other officers were wast- 
ing their time in vain discussions, he was liter- 
ally lying on his maps, and studying out the 
great problems then being solved under his eye, 
and giving his own solutions to them. When 
summoned to command he had but to apply 
what he had acquired. In after years, when 
looking back upon those scenes in his caged ex- 
ile, he said : " My profession (mon HaX) is that of 
soldier. I have made myself acquainted with 
all that pertains to it. If I have need of gun- 
powder, I know how to conduct the manufacture 
of it. If I want shoes for my soldiers, I can 
give directions as to the manner in which they 
ought to be made." Men of ordinary capacities 
think they can neglect such things; and those 
who are ignorant of their importance, have 
sneered at Napoleon for bringing down his mind 
to attend to such minutiae, but in this he has 
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given a lesson that every young soldier should 
■lay to heart. 

577. The simple principles of the military art, 
60 simple that aH can see their bearing, but how 
few, alas! can rightly apply them, lay at th« 
bottom of these great results ; these were but^ 
legitimate emanation from the former. Attack- 
ing first disconnected, dispersed corps on their 
centre, and driving them on divergent lines of 
retreat. Selecting a strong defensive Hne on the 
Adige, and holding his corps well in hand, for 
concentration at the most favorable central 
point, wherever the enemy might strike, but 
still observing him closely. Wonderful activity, 
aided by those sudden inspirations of genius, as 
they are termed, and a coup d'ceil both for time 
and place never perhaps surpassed. And last, 
that electric spark which, unseen, flies from man 
to man, and which produces such heroic deeds 
on the battle-field. Such were the causes of 
success. These were but too well intensified by 
the faults of the Austrian generals, repeated 
over and over again, with hardly a variation, 
either in their strategical or tactical combina- 
tions. Dispersing their corps ; operating on 
don Me lines, and dividing their forces on the 
battle-field, as at Rivoli, these men seemed stul- 
tified by routine, and unable to profit by any 
lesson. Add this to the spirit of the Austrian 
rule of that time, and although our wonder is 
not lessened, we can find something like ade- 
quate causes for the events that occurred. 
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CAMPAIGK OF 1805. 

57a PMioai Pontion.—The campaign of 1805 
grew out of what is known in French history as 
the third Coalition against France. After the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, in 1803, and the 
annexation of Genoa to the French empire, Eng> 
hind, but Austria in particular, felt the periloud 
position in which they were placed, and mainly 
through their agency, the coalition between 
them and Russia^ Sweden, and Naples, was 
brought about, with a view of wresting from 
France the territories she had acquired beyond 
her ancient borders, during the wars of the Ke- 
public. 

579. To this end Russia, England, and Sweden 
were to attack Holland and Belgium, by the way 
of Pomerania; Russia and Austria were to ad- 
vance by the valley of the Danube ; the Aus- 
trians were to attack Lombardy ; and the Rus- 
sians and English were to make a descent into 
Southern Italy, and being joined by the Neapo- 
litans, were to expel the French from the Penin- 
sula. 

580. Formidable as was the coalition, and 
widespread the circle of its operations, it had 
the vice of all such projects, and carried within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. At no 
period of his career was Napoleon in a more fa- 
vorable position to meet the dangers that now 
threatened him. The large force which he had 
distributed, in six camps of instruction, from the 
Texel to Bayonne, for the invasion of England, 
had been, since 1803, under his own eye, prepar- 
ing for every contingency of war. Devoting his 
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great adniiixMtrfttive powers to perfectLng H, lie 
had given it an organization that has since 
served as a model to the world. In peaking of 
the plan and the nutans at the disposal of Napo- 
leon, to meet this formidable array againist hi in, 
Thiers says : ** Never captain, either in ancient 
or modern times, had oonceived or executed 
plans on such a soale. Also never had a spirit 
more powerful, one of less unshackled will, and 
having at its disposi^ more vast laeaas, had so 
extended a field for its operations. 2a trutli 
what spectacle, for the greater part, in presented 
to our contemplation in like oases, irresolute 
governments which are deliberating when they 
should be acting ; shoHnaighted admiiustrationM, 
which are only <commencing to organize their 
forces when they oi»ght to be on the battle-field ; 
and subordinate to these, generals who are hardly 
capable of manomvring upon the restricted thea- 
tre of war assigned for their operations. Here, 
on the ooBtrary, genius, will, foresight, absolute 
liberty of action, aJl concurred in the same man 
to the same end." How true these reflections. 
What a lesson does history here present us, 
and how patiently and pointedly has slie repeated 
it, from age to age, and yet with how httle 
profit! 

581. Theatre of War, — ^Looking around him, 
from his central position, upon the wide circle 
occupied by his opponents. Napoleon, with his 
intuitive insight in military matters, decided at 
once to strike a crushing blow upon the most 
menacing point, judging that success there 
would dissipate all danger at every other. Ob- 
serving with sufficient forces only the minor 
points, he determined to concentrate his main 
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efforts upon the Une of the Danube, against the 
Austiiios and Russians. 

582. The basin of this celebrated river, PI. 
IX.« had been the scene of the great battles 
between France and Austria. Taking its rise in 
a rugged but not very elevated district, termed 
the Suabian Alps^ and in the celebrated Black 
Forest, near the point where the Rhine at Basic 
abruptlj changes its westwardly course to one 
nearly due north, the Danube soon commences 
to receive, from the south, a number of tribu- 
taries which have their sources in the Alps. 
The first of these is the Dler, then the Lech, the 
I«^ar, the Inn, &c; Skirting closely the base of 
tlie Suabian Alps, and that of the southern range 
of mountains by which Bohemia is encircled, it 
receives no tributary of importance except from 
the basins lying between the termination of the 
Suabian Alps and the hills of Franconia, and the 
territory of the Upper Palatinate lying between 
the same hills and the Bohemian mountains on 
tlie north-east. 

533. The southern tributaries, on all of which 
are tbrtided points, being, for the most part, 
deep and rapid, having the Danube, into which 
tliey empty, on the north, and the Alps, in which 
tiiey rii^^, on the south, have always been looked 
upon as strong defensive lines against an inva- 
sion from the side of France, and the more so, as 
in all their wars, the French had entered the 
valley of the Danube at its head, by crossing the 
Rhine between Strasburg and Lake Constance, 
and proceeding through the dehles of the Black 
Forest, or those of the hills separating the Rhine 
from the Danube. 
. 584 The Black Forest, on the side of Franoe^ 
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had passing through it a number of <letiles con- 
necting the valleys of the Danube and Necker 
with that of the Rhine. The Suabian Alps, 
which ia but a mountain spur, lying in a north- 
east direction, terminate near Nordlingen in a 
level country. 

585. MilUary PoaiUons* — Russia lind Austria 
having to act along the line of the Danube, the 
Austrians, faithful to their military traditions, 
advanced to the Iller, as their defensive line, 
which they occupied from Memmingen to IJlm. 
The Russians had formed two corps; the one, 
under Kutusof, was marching through Moravia 
to join Mack, who commanded the Austrians at 
Ulm ; the second, composed of the guards and 
the army of Buxhowden, was at Pulawi on the 
Vistula with the Emperor Alexander. 

686. The army of Napoleon was distributed 
as follows : One corps in Hanover, under Berna- 
dotte ; one in Holland, under Marmont ; the main 
body at Boulogne and its environs, from Mon- 
treuil to Ambleteuse. 

587. Plan of Campaign. — The Austrians hold- 
ing the strong posiUon of Ulm, which they 
regarded as unassailable in front, were waiting 
for the Russians to join them before commencing 
offensive operations. 

588. Napoleon, who calculated on the well 
known tardiness of the Russian movements, and 
the traditional military policy of the Austrians, 
based his plan on these two facts. It was sim- 
ply to attack the Austrians before the Russians 
could come up, and, having beaten them, to beat 
the Russian? in turn. But, not satisfied with 
the results of simple victories, Napoleon aimed 
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at a grand diaaster for the Audtrians at TJlm, 
which he intended to aocompiieh by turning 
tiieir position below the lUer, cutting them off 
from their line of retreat, and thus, hemmed in 
by the Alps on the one hand, the Danube on the 
other, and his own corps, to force them to sur- 
render ; thus, as Thiers says : ** to make use of 
a means rery simple in theory, but very difficult 
in the execution ; that oi' beating one's opponents 
in succeanon." 

5dd. Military O/Mraiiona.— Not the least re- 
markable featores of this campaign were the 
marchea by which the. troope were first concen* 
trated, and then moved in concert on the Aus* 
trians. The army, which had been organized 
into army corps, was composed as follows. The 
iirst corps under Bemadotte, 17,000 men. The 
second, under Marmont, 20,000. The third, un- 
der Davoust, 26,000. The fourth, under Soult, 
40,000. The fiith^ under Lannes, 18,000. The 
sixth, under Key, 24,000* The seventh, under 
Augereau, 14,00)0. Besides these there was the 
^rand reserve of 22,000 cavalry and 1,000 horse 
oi'tillery, under Murat, and the general reserve 
of 7,000 men and 24 guns of the imperial guard. 
These last two corps* being under the immediate 
control of Napoleon. The first and second corps 
received orders to concentrate at Wurtzburg on 
the Main in Franconia^ the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, with the reserves on the Rhine, be* 
tvvteen Manheim and Straaburg« The seventh 
corps, which was at Brest and had the whole 
breadthof France to traverse, was to form a kind 
of reserve for recruits, &e., and to reach Stras* 
burg after the others. 

690. Acting with that profound secresy whiolt 
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he carried into all his official acte, Napoleon had 
all his orders prepared by a confidential officer, 
ready on Aug. 26, and issued Aug. 27. The 
line of march of each corps was so chosen that it 
would meet with no hindrance to reach its des- 
tination on the day fixed npOn. The first corps 
was to move Sept. 2, and reach Wurtzburg, 
Sept 20. The second to move Sept. 1, reach 
Mayenoe^ by the Rhine, on the 15th or 16th, and 
Wurtsburg on the 18th or 19th. The corps 
from Montreuil, Boulogne, and Ambleteuse, to 
move Aug. 29, and to reach the Rhine between 
the 2 1st and 24th of September. Each corps w as 
to move in three divisions on three consecutive 
days. In the meantime Nieqpfcdeon had used 
every stratagem to put the allies on the wrong 
scent, and had gathered all the information pos« 
sibl^, tiirough his aides-de-camp, of the roads 
leading fix)m the Rhine to the Danube. He 
himself left Paris Sept. 24, and reached Stras- 
burg Sept. 26. 

591. Having concentrated his army at the 
points designated, KapoleoB commenced his 
grand strategical march on ihe Austrians. Hav- 
ing thrown the corps of Lannes forward, in firont 
0^' Strasburg towards Stuttgard, to cover in 
flank the movements of Ney, Soult, and Davoust, 
he ordered Murat to cross the Rhine at Stras- 
burg, Sept. 26, and, with the reserve of cavalry, 
to penetrate the defiles through the Black Fo- 
rest; and Lannes was ordered to support him 
with som^ battidions of grenadiers; This was 
done simply to mislead the Austrians as to the 
true movement on their flank and rear. Having 
ordered the corps <rf Ney, Soult, and Davoust to 
take four daya' rations of bread in Uieir knap- 
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sacks, and fo«r days* provision of biscait in wa- 
gons, in the event of a forced march, Napoleon 
crossed the Rhine with the guards, OcU 1, hav- 
ing seen all his parks in motion. 

592. Three roads lead from the Rhine to the 
Danube between Donauwirth and Ingolstadt on 
this last stream. First, the principal one passes 
through Pibrsheim, Stuttgard, and Heidenheim, 
striking the Suabian Alps, and oommunicating 
by numerous defiles with the valley of the Dan- 
ube, is the most exposed to an enemy on its (iank. 
This road was taken by Murat, Lannes, Ney, 
and the guards. The second one, lower down 
the Rhine, and passing through Spire, Hall, and 
£llwagen, was followed by Soult. The third, 
still lower down, from Manheim through HeideK 
burg, Keckar-Elz, Ingelfingen, and Oetlingen, 
was taken by Davoust, which brought him jiear 
those taken by Bemadotte and Marmont from 
Wurtzburg, 

593. Napoleon designed that all these corps 
should dibouche^ between the 6th and 7th of Octo- 
ber, upon the plain that lies between Nordlin- 
gen, Donauwerth, and Ingoldstadt, the movement 
pivoting upon the right wing. Having given 
time for the heads of the columns on his left to 
reach the same line, parallel to the Danube, as 
his own, he gave orders, Oct. 4, for his right to 
move by Stuttg^ard, sending Murat in advance, 
and ordering him to move rapidly and penetrate 
and hold each defile, in succession, on the flank, 
until the army was safely past it. This move- 
ment he supported by 50,000 men. The corps 
on the left were thus secured from danger, and 
within supporting distances of each other. The 
whole army of 180,000 men moved on a front of 
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ftbout seyenty mxles^ and in such order as to be 
able to concwitrate lOO^iXK) at anj point in a few 
hours. 

594. Having experienced the difficulty of 
divining the truth from the confused statements 
of persons witnessing such movement. Napoleon 
kept the Austrians ignorant of his true designs, 
by false reports, spies, deserters, &a, whilst Soult, 
on the Gtkand 7th of October, surprises and seizes 
the bridges of Munster and Donauwerth; and 
Murat, crossing the Danube, seizes the bridge at 
Rains over the Lech. Napoleon, leaving Ney 
with 20,000 men on the left bank of the Danube, 
OQ the road to Wurtemburg, places Murat and 
Lannes between Augsburg and Ulm, at Burgau,, 
with 40,000 men, leaving Soult at Augsburg 
with 30,000. Davoust was placed at Aichach, to 
hifJd the Austrian rearguard in check, and Ber- 
xukdotte placed at Muxdch. To prevent the es- 
cape of the Austrian* through the Tyrol, Napo- 
leon pushed Soult forward to Memmingen, on 
their extreme left, giving him instructions to 
Teach and secure his position by Oct. 13 ; hav- 
ing decided to carry Ulm by assault on the 14th. 
Ney, in the meantime, had crossed the Danube,, 
driven the Austrians from the strong position of 
Elchingen, and gained possession of the heights 
dk Michelsburg, on the left bank of the Danube, 
which completely command Ulm. 

595. In this posture of affairs,, completely 
hummed in at Ulm, the Austrian commander 
had no alternative left but to attempt to cut his 
way through the French hnes, or to surrender. 
On the evening of the 14th, the Archduke Fer- 
dmand attempted this last course with success^ 
taking with him a detachmei^kt of 6y000 or 7,000 
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caTftky, ftnd a oorfw of lafantiy; twl ke ww 
quickly followed by Munt^ who, » a hoi and 
incessant pursuit of four days, killed or captured 
the whole of this force, with the exception of 
2,000 or 3,000 cavah^y, who, with the Archduke, 
succeeded in gaining the road to Bohemia. 

596. Napoleon, having sammoned Maok to 
surrender, Oct. 16, this unfortunate general 
asked for eight days to wait for reii^OToemento 
to relieve him, on the non-arrival of which he 
agreed to surrender. Napoleon granted him six, 
and the place and army were given up Oct. 20. 

597. Thus, to use the words of Thiers, '' the 
plan of Napoleon was completely realised. In 
twenty days, without delivering a great battle^ 
by a series of marches only, and a few combats, 
an army of 80,000 men was destroyed." 

598. The facts of this campaign are their own 
best criticism. By marches profoundly com«» 
bined and admirably executed, the French army 
was thrown upon the flank and rear of i^ Aus- 
trian, concentrated on the lUer; and which, if 
attacked in front, could, if beaten, have fi^Uen 
back, each day bringing them nearer to the Bus^ 
sian army, thi^ in its march to form a junction 
with it. Such a movement merited the socoess 
it obtained. 

599. For both political and Biilitaf7 veasona, 
Napoleon decided to hasten his march on Vienna,. 
The Russians were in his front with about 70^000 
men. The Austrian an^dukee, Charles and 
John, were upon the right flank of his line of 
march ; the former in Lombardy with 70^000 of 
the best troops; the ktttwr in the Tyrol with 
25,000 men. 

600. Forced to narch between the Danube 
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and the Alps, over a narrow and obstrncted zoiie 
of country, it was of the first importance for Na- 
poleon to guard his exposed flank, by preventing 
a junction of the two archdukes. For this pur- 
pose, he ordered Massena,. who held the defen- 
sive line of the Adige, to keep closely on the 
heels of the Archduke Charles, and detached Ney 
into the Tyrol to secure that region of country, 
Bernadotte was also destined to occupy the ter* 
ritory of Salsborg, through which the- Salza river 
flows to join the Danube. Without entering in- 
to the details of these movements, it is sufficient 
to say that they were all carried out with com<- 
plete success; the Russians, beaten in several 
severe engagements, were forced across the 
Danube at Krems, and finally Sell back towards 
Bohemia ; and the moventent, commenced Oct.. 
2(»th, ended in the occupation of Vienna before 
the middle of November. 

601. In connexion with these i^endid opera-^ 
tions, another branch of his precession, not less 
important, though wanting the echt that attesdk^ 
marches and battles, occupied the profound at- 
tention of Napoleon ; one which, as Thiers teUs 
us, " he was ooore and more occupied with as the 
scale of his operations became the grander, and 
in which he stands without an equal, for fore- 
sight and the activity of his oversight." Those 
were the precautions necessary to keep his army 
supplied with everything, and to recruit its 
losses. This system of precautions had for its 
object to furnish him with points of support^ 
whether he advanced, or felt himself under the 
necessity of retiring. Besides a certain amount 
of fortified strength, he brought together at 
these points an immense quantity of supplies of 
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All kinds, for his army, with everything necessa- 
ry for the soldiers' comfort Fbr this purpose 
he selected Aogshurg, on the Lech, as hk grand 
depot; and ordered from Nnremburg, Katis- 
bonne and Munich every article they conld ftir- 
nish for his porposesw 

602. Being in quiet possession of Vienna, Na- 
poleon took immediate measures both to secure 
it from attack, and to follow up the RussiaDS 
into Moravia, before they could efieot a junction 
with the two archdukes, who, besides, would 
have to make a wide circuit throu^ Hungary 
to reach each other. For the first purpose, he 
called back Marmont, who waa at Leoben on the 
river Muhr, and placed him on the Styrian Alps, 
nearer to Vienna, to guard the grand route from 
Italy to this city. He brought Massena nearer 
to Marmont and placed them in supporting dis- 
tance of eacn other. The corps of Davenst was 
distributed around Vienna; one divimn being 
«t Neustadt so as to support Marmont another 
in the direotion of Presburg to watch the defiles 
from Hungary, a third in front of Vienna on 
the road to Moravia. Two #visiotts were 
placed in Vienna. The oorpa of Sonk, Lanne^ 
and Marat marched towards Moravia; whilst 
Bernadotte, who had crossed the Datiube at 
Krems, followed op the steps of KutusoC 

603. Thus, like a ^ider in the centre of his 
web, Napoleon, from Vienna, was re$dy f&t an 
enemy's a|)proach on any side. Each corps was 
so placed, that, if attacked, it could hold out un- 
til supported by the others adjacent to it To 
quote the words of Thiers again: "Napoleon 
tiius frilfilled, in the most perfect manner, the 
conditiona of that art of war, which, on a later 
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day, in oonYeFsation with his lieutenants he de- 
fined in these terms : '^ The art or separatinq 

TO tneSIST AVD OF GONCSNTRATINQ TO FIGHT, 

Kever were the preoepts of this forqiidable art, 
by which empires are founded or destroyed, bet- 
ter defined, or better carried into practice." 

604. After some combats with the Russians. 
the French corps entered Brunn, the capital of 
Moravia, Nov. 19, and Napoleon fixed there his 
headquarters on the 20th. In the nieantime the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia met at Olmutz, 
where they had assembled about 75,000 Rus- 
fidans and 15,000 Austrians, or 90,000 men in all 
After many discussions, which only served to 
display the weakness and folly of their plans, the 
allied sovereigns decided to march on Brunu, and 
attack the French. Their plan was to turn the 
position of Napoleon, in front of ^runn, by his 
ri^ht, ai^d ]^acmg themselves on the road from 
Yienna. to Brunn, cut off his line of retreat on 
Vienna, and either capture his army, or force 
him to retreat on BohemiiL Napoleon, who ha() 
thoroughly examined the country around Srunn, 
and had also divined the plan of the Allies, de- 
cided to take up a position where he could act 
defenaively until the enemy had fallen into their 
own traa and then, assuming the offensive, over- 
whelm tnem. For this purpose he selected the 
■giemorable battle-field of Austerlitz. 

605. The village of AusterUtz, PL X, froni 
which the battle talces its name, Ues about 
(welve miles from Brunn, and a Uttle to the 
south of east Between these two places, 
several small streams run nearly north and south, 
which, taking their rise in a heavily timbered 
^ur from the Bohemian range, that terminates 
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a little to the north of the road from Brunn to 
Ohnutz, which here runs almost due east, are 
lost in several ponds about nine miles south of 
the road. The principal of these streams, termed 
the Goldbach, and which runs nearly due south^ 
lies rather more than fire miles from Brunn, and 
has along it several small villages, the principal 
of which are Schaplanitz on the north, and So- 
kolnitz, Telnitz, and Menitz on the south. Be- 
tween the Goldbach and another small stream, a 
little to the west of Austerlitz, ninning in a 
aouthwest direction and emptying into the same 
ponds as the Goldbach, is the rising ground 
which forms the plateau of Pratzen. Towards 
Austerlitz, and to the north, the plateau is more 
or less undulating; but south and towards the 
Goldbach, the slopes are more steep, and cut up 
into ravines, which form hollow and somewhat 
intricate roads, leading to the villages. Such 
are the chief features of the position chosen by 
Napoleon to receive the attack of the Austro- 
Russian army. His own army was posted along 
the Goldbach, from a small eminence, termed the 
Canton — a little to the north of the road from 
Brunn to CHmutz — ^to Menitz. His cavalry on 
his left; the Santon occupied by a heavy bat- 
tery ; his main body and reserves nearly oppo- 
site the plateau of Pratzen ; and the villages oc- 
cupied by his infantry. Feeling that the enemy 
would attempt to turn his right, by the villages 
on it, to gain the road to Vienna, which nms 
nearly due south from Brunn, Napoleon decided 
to let them engage themselves folly in this^ 
when, assuming the oflTensive, he would carry 
the heights of Pratzen, and thus, having pierced 
the enemy's centre, capture or destroy his left 
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wing at least Stieh was the uixiple pka of tkii 
decisive battle. It was fougkt almost aa if he 
had decided upon the moveoieuta on each side. 
His own generals literally carried out his own 
planSy and the Allies comniitted the blunders he 
expected. Their left was literally captured or 
4estroyed ; many being drowned in the ponds, 
which, being frozen, they had ventured upon for 
escape. In the utter rout and consequent con- 
fusion of all, the two Emperors vainly attempted 
to stop and rally the mere mtib into which their 
forces were now confounded. Their entreaties, 
«nd commands were unheeded. The confu8e4 
B^ass rolled slowly back, like a flock of sheep, 
but stilL from their mere density impenetrabU 
^o the French cavalry and infskntry, were.UtQ^ 
rally pushed from the field. The two sovereign^ 
were at length obliged to fly rapidly across the 
fields of Moravia, during profound darkness,^ 
separated from their military households^ and 
exposed to the insults of their own licentious^ 
i^oldiery. Alexander, whom his wisest counsel- 
lors had entreated to rem^tin at his capital, and 
not to. move with the army, where his presence 
could only give rise to petty jealousies and iur 
trigues, had here mi oocasion to see the wisdom 
of leaving B^ilitary matters to men lon^f trained to 
their profession [ and, as Thiers ren^arks, *^ could 
^ow well perceiye that, under the present oircum- 
l^tances, tae presence of a sovereign was not 
worth that of a good geueraL" A l^son tha^ all 
governmexits might profit by. 

6Q6. Such was the great battle fought Pec. 2, 
1805, and named by iHlapoleon ih^ dayi of Auster- 
litZf in his admirable bulletin, dated from the 
battle-field. The Austro-Eussian loss was 15,000 
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killed or wounded, 20,000 prisoners, S generaTs^ 
and 10 colonels, 180 camion, with an immense 
amount of warlike stores, and 40 standards, in- 
cluding those of the Russian imperial guard. 
The loss of the French was only from 7,000 to 
8,000 killed and woimded. 

607. The Austrian aar well as the Russian sol- 
diers fought with indomitable courage. Their 
disastrous defeat was the effect of bad general- 
ship. Though greatly outnumbering the French 
their line was too extended, and their attack up- 
on both wings by weakening their centre, gave 
Napoleon the opportunity he waited for. Be- 
sides this, their left wing, by which the decisive- 
blow was to be struck, was entrusted to a man. 
General Buxhowden, vain, presumptuous, intem- 
perate, and without military i^ill, who, when 
not a mere idle spectator, only added to the con- 
fusion of the moment. Added to this, the battle 
was planned and the genera! movements' traced* 
out by one of those pretenders who are* the 
more confident as they are the more incapable 
of taking but one view of a case. This gene- 
ral, whOy as a spectator of the scene aversj read 
his plan to the assembled generals the night be- 
fore the battle^ as a pedant might have done to^ 
a class of young pupils, when one of the num- 
ber said : " all this is very well, general, but sup- 
pose the enemy should anticipate us, and make 
their attack near Pratzen, what shall we do 
then ?" replied : " that is not a supposable case.** 
In war he who does not foresee and provide for 
every supposable case, may, like Weirother, on 
this occasion find hi& AusterlitsL 
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CAMPAIGN OF ldl4, 

608. The opening of the campaign of 1796) 
and the subsequent operations, up to the defen- 
sive position taken up by Bonaparte behind the 
Adige, were strictly offensive; from this la^t 
period to the close of this brilliant series of mili- 
tary triumphs, Bonaparte acted on what may be 
termed the defensive-offensive ; that is, he se- 
lected his positions, to observe and await the 
development of the enemy^s plans, and, when he 
was fairly committed to them, he seized the op- 
portune moment to foil him. In the campaign 
of 1805) become Emperor, and with no will but 
his own for a law, we find him pursue a like 
course to the one followed in 1796-97. Direct- 
ing his admirably organized forces, by a series of 
combined marches, which will be a model to 
generals of all future times, so as to turn the 
enemy's position, and cut him off from his line 
of retreat, we see him, after his first overwhelm- 
ing success, follow it up without a day's loss, 
dnving before him the Russians, and capturing 
the capital of Austria. Here he pauses, only a 
moment, to look around him and judge of his 
position, whilst he at the same time applies 
his own simple maxim, to disperse his forces 
to subsist, and concentrate them to fight. 
Expecting to be attacked, with superior forces 
of the Allies in his front, he pushes before 
him those of his opponents who were within 
reach, and, stopping at Brunn, the capital of 
Moravia, he divines the enemy's projects, care- 
fully selects his field, on which to fight a defen- 
sive-offensive battle, and at Austerlitz leaves 
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another imperishable record of his overshado^w- 
ing genius. 

609. In the campaign of 1814, that grand clos^ 
ing scene of the terrible drama of disasters which 
opened with the retreat from Russia, Napoleon 
had no choice. Nothing but the application of 
an energy and an audacity which he alone pos^ 
Bessed here held out any hope of Buccess, and 
these he displayed in a degree worthy of he? 
best days ; combining the lessons of experience 
of so many grand military events with the acti-^ 
▼ity and fertility of imagination of his early 
youth. 

610. Milikiry Situation, — Towards the close of 
December, 1813, the Allied forces invaded the 
French empire. The Austrians and RussianSy 
under Sohwartzenberg, numbering 160,000 men^ 
crossed the Rhine at Basle, PL XI,, whilst the 
Prussians under Blucher, 60,000 strong, crossed 
it at Mayence. The intention of the first body 
was to advance on Paris, by Befort and Langres^ 
BO as to descend along the Seine; whilst the 
Prussians, passing between, the fortresses on the 
north-eastern frontier, were to strike the Marne, 
and finally concentrate with the Austio-Rus- 
sians before Paris. 

611. To oppose this formidable array Napo- 
leon had within his reach only about 60,000 men 
under Marshals Marmont, Ney, Victor, and Mor- 
tier, and some troops that he was hastening for- 
ward from Spain, with such conscripts as could 
be got together and incorporated, whilst still un- 
disciplined, in the old regiments, that still pre- 
served a skeleton of their former selves. 

612. Theatre of PTar—The approach of the 
Allies on Paris lay through what is known as 
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the basin of Paris; that sector, whicb^ having; 
Paris for its apex, and the Vosges mountains, ons 
the east, as its base, is watered by the Yonne,. 
the Seine, the Aube, the Marne^ the Aisne, and 
the Oise, all of which flow towards the one re- 
markable centre, Paris and its environs. From, 
the broken character of the country, it was very 
favorable to the plan of Napoleon and his small, 
disposable force. 

613. Plan of Cimpnijn, — The Allies had but 
one objective point, Paris. This capital' in their 
possession, they knew they would be able to. 
dictate a peace.. 

614. Having put everything in train at Paris,^ 
Napoleon proceeded to Chalons, on the Marne^. 
where he arrived Jan. 25, 1814 ; his whole force 
under his hand not exceeding 47,000 men. 
Whilst all his generals saw nothing but disaster, 
from the great disparity of the contending forces. 
Napoleon endeavored to infuse hope and confi- 
dence into all. Looking at the great arc which 
the Allies were dispersed over, from Belgium to- 
Switzerland, and the consequent difficulty of 
their being able to concentrate on any point, by 
a given time. Napoleon, than whom none ever 
weighed better fhe influences of the chances of 
war, and the blunders of leaders, entertained 
reasonable prospects of being able to take advan- 
tage of some of these necessary openings to suc- 
cess. Having at the outset placed the Marshals- 
above named on the Vosges, between Epinal 
and Langres, to observe and check the Austrians, 
Napoleon intended to fall first upon Blucher, who- 
was advancing on the Marne, by St. Dizier, and, 
having forced him back, to throw himself next 
«]»oii the Austro-Uussians, under Schwartzen— 
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%6rg, on his right, who were advancing on the 
.'Seine. To accomplish these ends, he adopted 
the Aube, from its central position with respect 
to the Seine and Marne, as his line of communi- 
■^cation w4th Paris; the main road passing 
"through Fertd-sous-Jouarre, Sezanne, and Arcis 
and Brienne on the Aube. Upon this hne he 

• collected his supplies, ordering each ddp6t to be 
strengthened with such resources as field fortifi- 

• cations could supply. 

615. Active Operations. — In pursuance of this 
plan. Napoleon moved on St. Dizier, Jan. 26, 
and drove the enemy from it, and, crossing' from 
there to Brienne, he, on Jan. 29, attacked and 
drove Bliicher from Brienne. 

616. The Allies, from the dispersed state of 
their forces, were laboring under a considerable 
.military disadvantage, as Blucher was obliged to 
keep up his connexion with the forces in Bel- 
gium, to march on Paris by Chalons, whilst 

• Schwartzenberg directed his column on the same 
point, by Troyes on the Seine, to preserve his 

• connexion with the forces in Switzerland. On 
January 30, however, the Allies had concen- 
'trated around La Rothi^re, a little to the south 
of Brienne, a force of .170,000*men, whilst Na- 
poleon had only 30,000. With this force the 
Allies attacked Napoleon, who, after a desperate 
resistance, to avoid being forced into the Aube, 
'retired towards Troyes, at which place he re- 
mained until Feb. 8, keeping all the while on the 
.alert, to profit by any blunder of the enemy. 

617. After the success of La Rothiere, the Al- 
lied plan was, for Blucher to collect the forces 
coming from Belgium, and marching by the 
Marne, gain ^apoleori^s rear, whilst Schwartz- 
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enberg should move by the Seine, and Wittgen- 
stein, with a considerable corps, mostly of caval- 
ry, was to move along the Aube, keeping up thus a 
connexion between Blucher and Schwartzenoerg. 

618. Blucher, with his usual impetuosity, 
pushed forward rapidly on Meaux, driving the 
French before him, but, at the same time, leav- 
ing his forces in a very scattered state, from 
Chalons to Ferte, along the Marne, and also up- 
on the Aube. Schwartzenberg, on the contrary, 
moved slowly and timidly on Troyes, and re- 
called even Wittgenstein from the Aube to cover 
his flank. 

619. Seeing this state of the AUies, Napoleon 
covered Paris by a corps holding the bridges 
over the Seine and Yonne; and pushing Mar- 
mont to Nogent, and then on Sezanne, giving 
Ney orders to follow him, he, with Mortier, pre- 
pared to bring up the rear, thus concentrating 
30,000 men, directed on Blucher's flank. From 
Sezanne, Napoleon moved, Feb. 10, on Champ- 
aubert, where he disperses a Russian corps, 
capturing the general and his stafi*; and, on the 
11th, on Montmirail, in face of the Russians, de- 
feating first Sacken with heavy losses, and next, 
turning on Yorck, defeats and drives him 
through Chateau-Thierry. Having accomplish- 
ed this he returned towards Champaubert, near 
which place Marmont had taken position, having 
been forced back by Blucher and joining Marmont, 
and assuming the ofi'ensive, he drives back the 
Prussians on Etoges, from which they were dri- 
ven during the night of Feb. 14. Thus, in these 
four combats, without any general engagement^ 
Napoleon deprived the AlHes, numbering 60,000 
Hien, of 28,000, a large quantity of artillery, and 
a number of flags. 
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620. In the meantime, Scbwartzenberg morett 
forward, iorcing some of the bridges over the 
Seine and Yonne, towards Fontainebleau, the 
French generals oppo^ng him retreating behind 
the small river Yeres, and waiting for Napoleon's 
movement. 

621. Leaving Marmont to watch and check 
Blucher should he advance, Napoleon, on Feb. 
14, with a part of his guard, moved on Montmi^ 
rail. Here two plans presented themselves to 
him. The one, with only 25,000 men at his dis- 
posal-, to cross from the Marne, by cross roads, to 
the Seine, and attack the dispersed corps of the 
Austrians in flank. The other, to move by the 
road, through Meaux, on Fontenay, just south 
of it, near the Yeres, collect the corps of Victor 
and Oudinot by the way, which would swell his 
force to 60,000, and then attack the Austrians in 
front. He decided for the latter, as the cross 
roads were bad, and as on this last line he had an 
excellent highway, gained a large accession of 
strength, and had every prospect of throwing 
himself upon the rear of the more advanced of 
the enemy's corps, and thus cut them ofif. 

622. Putting this resolution into immediate 
execution, Napoleon pushed forward his ci^umns 
on Meaux, where he arrived in person, Feb. 15, 
and, on the 16th, joined Victor, and put his 
column in motion, on the 17th, from Guignes, a 
jBmall place south of Meaux. Encountering the 
advanced guard of Wittgensttan at Mormant, he 
drives it from there, causing it considerable loss, 
and marches by Nangis upon the bridges over 
the Seine at Montereau, Bray, and Nogent, ex- 
pecting, in this way, to cut the enemy's column. 
This well devised plan was defeated by the uu- 
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seasonable delay of Victor at Nangis, as it 
enabled the enemy to take measures to dispute 
the passage of these bridges. The bridge of 
Montereau being finally forced, with considera- 
ble loss to bSth parties, Napoleon intended to 
recross the Seine at Mery, to the east of thjs 
last place, and then offer battle to the Allies in 
front of Troyes. Having, with much loss of 
time, crossed the Seine at Montereau, Napoleon, 
having now about 70,000 men, reached Nogent, 
Feb. 22. 

623. Blucher, in the meantime, decided to move 
from the Marne to the Seine and join Schwartz- 
enberg, and thus reached M^ry Feb. 23, the 
point on which Napoleon was also moving. 
Schwartzenberg, however, had retired to Chau- 
mont on the Marne, leaving a corps at Bar, on 
the Aube,' and Blucher then took position at 
Mery and Arcis on the Aube, but, Feb. 21^, pass- 
ed the Aube at Anglure, and moved on Sezanne, 
to the north of it. Continuing this movement, 
he endeavored to cut off Marmont and Victor, 
who eluded him, and took up a strong position 
behind the Marne, and the Ourcq a small tribu- 
tary of the Marne, which falls into it a little to 
the' east of Meaux. 

624. Napoleon, seeing this movement of 
Blucher, resolves to follow him, and throw him 
upon the Marne, resorting to a stratagem to de- 
ceive the Austrians as to his being in front of 
them. Moving by Sezanne, he reached Ferte on 
the Marne, March 2. Blucher, now finding Na- 
poleon on his rear, and Marmont and Victor in 
front, moved off rapidly, March 3, hoping to 
connect with the Russians at Soissons on the 
Aisne. Napoleon immediately passed th^ Marne 
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in pursuit, passing by Oulchy to Fisnies, to cut 
off Blucher's retreat in that direction, and force 
him to accept battle with the Aisne behind him. 

625. There hemmed in, there w#8 no door of 
escape for Blucher but through Soissons, which 
was secure from a conp-^le-mairij and could have 
withstood any attempt to take it, at least twen- 
ty-lour hours. Unfortunately for the fortune:* 
of Napoleon, this key of the Aisne was given up, 
through the imbecility of its commandant. The 
Russians, to the number of 40,000, not only es- 
caped, but were joined by 60,000 Russians on the 
other side of the Aisne. 

626. Having lost this opportunity, and being 
under the necessity of beating Blucher before 
again moving on Schwartzenberg, Napoleon sur- 
prised a passage of the Aisne, at three poinU 
above Soissons, on March 6th, and, on the 7th, at- 
tacked the strong position of the Russians and 
Prussians on the heights of Craonne, which he car- 
ried after a fierce struggle and considerable losses^. 
Giving his army some rest, on March 8, he 
moved in pursuit of the Allies towards Laon on 
the 9th ; Marmont, at the same time, closing in 
on the left of the Allies, took up, at night, a po- 
sition too open and advanced, from which he 
was stampeded and forced back with loss. On 
the 10th, a desperate assault, was made on Laon, 
a small place of great natural strength, in which 
having failed, Napoleon was forced to fall back 
on Soissons, having only about 40,000 men and 
leaving the Allies with *90,000. 

627. With this disaster closed all hope of re- 
trieving the fortunes of the, day. To use his 
own words, " Providence had in this case shown 
himself on the side of the heavy battalions.** 
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Though still struggling with the same firmness, 
activity, and fertility of resources ; checking and 
causing his opponents to retrograde at his every 
movement ; displaying still his unparalleled skill 
in handling troops ; the odds against him were 
too great, both in the numbers of the Allies and 
the hopelessness of his own best officers. Fairly 
surrounded by the enemy's forces, he contem- 
plated for a moment the plan of retiring towards 
the frontier fortresses, and there, collecting their 
garrisons, to force the Allies to forego their prey 
of Paris, which they were about to clutch, to 
follow his movements in their rear and on their 
line of retreat. This last brilliant scintillation 
was quenched by the stern realities of his posi- 
tion; and quitting St. Dizier March 28, 1814, 
where he had opened this marvellous campaign 
by storming it Dec. 26, 1813, he reached Paris 
only in time to take measures for his first abdi- 
cation. 

628. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
strategical features of this campaign. Selecting 
an interior line to operate on, we see Napoleon, 
with forces greatly inferior in numbers and 
many of them mere conscripts, throw himself first 
upon one column and then on the other of the 
Allies, operating on two exterior lines. To this 
advantage of position, we must add the prest ge 
of Napoleon's presence; his wonderful activity 
and physical endurance; and then the characters 
of the two leading generals, Schwartzenberg 
and Blucher, with which he was well acquainted, 
who were opposed to him. The former slow 
and pushing prudence to timidity, thus losing 
opportunities by too tardy an advance, or retir- 
ing upon the least appearance of danger; the 
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latter reckless, and, in his hatred of France, fol- 
lowing rather the dictates of his passion than 
those of purely military reasons, thus constantly 
putting himself and his army in jeopardy. And 
last, though not least, the condition of Napo- 
leon's own lieutenants, who, worn down by 
such incessant warfare, were sighing for repose, 
and who had now begun to look upon the for- 
tunes of their leader as irretrievable. The pri- 
vate soldiers alone stood firm, and were ready 
for every sacrifice ; but in this, as in all similar 
cases, discouragement commenced at the top 
and descended to the ranks, only when the lat- 
ter found there were none to head them. 

629. Influence of Fortifications. — In this as well 
as in several of the preceding campaigns, parti- 
cularly the one of 1806 against Prussia, the in- 
vading armies passed by the fortified places, 
leaving them in their rear, and taking no other 
precautions than, in some cases, to detach a 
small force to watch their garrisons. These ex- 
amples have caused some military writers to call 
in question the utility of fortified places in any 
defensive system ; a view fortunately unsup- 
ported by any eminent military authority. With 
the immense invading armies with which Napo- 
leon operated in Germany and Russia, from the 
campaign of 1805 up to that of 1814, he was en- 
abled to pursue this system of depending on 
beating and dispersing the enemy's armies in the 
field, looking, as a natuml consequence, to the 
fall of the fortified places, the garrisons of which, 
being feeble and unsupported, could not be ex- 
pected to offer any resistance to the overwhelm- 
ing forces that could be brought against them. 
The same was true of the invasion of France by 
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the Allies in 1814. But we have seen that, in 
the campaign of 1796, Bonaparte, although ho 
had driven the Austrians, in a demorahzed con- 
dition, into the German Tyrol, and wished to 
push forward by the same rout« to Vienna, did 
not think it prudent to leave the strong place of 
Mantua, with a competent garrison, in his rear. 
In the campaigns in the Spanish Peninsula, 
where the armies were smaller and more evenly 
matched, sieges were frequent and indispensable 
operations, and the success or failure of a cam- 
paign depended upon the termination of these 
means of gaining time and consuming the ene- 
my's active forces. Had Napoleon in 1813 been 
able to have held in check the AUied armies, he 
would have found the fortified places in Grerma- 
ny, in which, to the weakening of his active 
force, he 'had thrown garrisons sufficiently strong 
to hold them against a conp-dt-main, of the most 
essential importance, in any favorable turn in his 
affairs. Had Soissons been stronger, or even 
been resolutely held for a few hours, or had the 
inconsiderable place of Laon not afforded the 
support it did to the Allies, Blucher and his army 
would, in all likelihood, have been destroyed, 
and the Russians on the other side of the Aisne 
have been driven far beyond the zone of opera- 
tions of the Allies on the Seine. But still more 
important to the success of Napoleon's plana 
would have been even one or two places of some 
moment on his central position, between the 
Aube and Paris, and especially had Paris itself 
been encircled with fortifications secure from an 
open assault. With these aids, his comparatively 
small active forces would have been doubled in 
value. The audacity of Blucher would have 
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been checked, or severely punished, and the 
timid Schwartzenberg would have put still less 
than he did, to the hazards of Napoleon's skill 
and daring. 

630. Marches. — In the descriptions of the pre- 
ceding campaigns, the influence of marches skil- 
fully combined and executed has been fully de- 
monstrated. No general perhaps of any age has 
shown such striking abilities as Napoleon in this 
respect. This was the result not only of admi- 
nistrative and executive talents of the highest 
order, but of the intimate knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the most minute details of every branch 
of the service, by the most indefatigable in- 
dustry. 

631. As strategical operations, marches may 
be divided into two principal classes; those of 
concentration beyond the sphere of action of the 
enemy; and those oi fnarnxuvrt executed within 
this sphere. In the former the forces are only 
brought to that point where the latter com- 
mences. In the campaign of 1805, we have 
seen how the two corps in Hanover and Hol- 
land, under Bemadotte and Marmont, were di- 
rected upon Wurtzburg, whilst those on the 
English channel were directed on the Rhine, be- 
tween Mannheim and Strasburg. Having reach- 
ed these points without any apprehension of an 
enemy's presence, the grand manoeuvre for 
throwing them on the enemy's right flank and 
rear commenced; those columns on the right, 
being nearer the enemy, moving more slowly, 
and having their flank nearest the enemy care- 
fully guarded by a corps assigned to this service ; 
those on the left, moving mor« rapidly and pivot- 
ing on the right, whilst the whole was so com- 
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bined that in a few hours a large force could be 
concentrated on any fraction, if unexpectedly 
attacked whilst carrying out this grand move- 
ment. 

632. In the second splendid campaign of Na- 
poleon in Germany against the Austrians. that 
of 1809, the same admirable series of provisions 
is to be seen. Seeing the evidently hostile atti- 
tude of Austria, the first step of Napoleon was to 
mass his forces at those points from which they 
could be rapidly thrown upon the Austrian do- 
miniona For this purpose, he chose Wurtzburg, 
Augsburg, and Strasburg, PL XI., as the points 
for concentration. On and towards the first 
point, he directed the major part of his forces 
from Saxony and from the north of Germany. 
On the second, the forces in the neighborhood 
of Hanau. On the third^ those from the interior 
of France. Whilst in Italy he directed Prince 
Eugene, with 50,000 men, to approach the Frioul. 
These, with other minor movements, drew 
around Austria another of those Napoleonic 
meshworks which had already proved so disaa-- 
trous to her. The Austrian army of 200,000 
men were to concentrate in the neighborhood 
of Ratisbonne, on the Danube ; part on one side, 
and a part on the other side of this stream, but 
so as to render mutual assistance. Not knowing 
where he with certainty should find the main 
body of the Austrians, Napoleon decided upon 
trusting nothing to mere hazard, but to be 
governed in his movements by recognised mili- 
tary principles. To this end he withdrew Da- 
voust from Ratisbonne, on the Danube, and 
threw forward Massena, so as to concentrate his 
entire force at Abensberg, a small place on the 
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river AbenS) and about midway between Ingold> 
Btadt and Rati^bonne. Here he decided to 
break through the Austrian centre, thus sepa^ 
rating the two Archdukes, Charles and Louis. 
In these plans, he was aided by the tardiness of 
movement of the Austrians upon which he 
counted, and also by the state of the weather, by 
which the roads were much injured. The result 
of these skilfully combined marches was that the 
Archduke Charles was forced upon Ratisbonne, 
and obliged to retreat across the Danube into 
Bohemia; the other main fraction of the Aus^ 
trian army retiring successively behind the Inn 
and the Traunn, leaving the road to Vienna 
open to Napoleon. 

633. In this conjuncture of operations. Napo- 
leon, after considering the military aspect of 
affairs, decided to march direct upon Vienna. In 
taking this step he had not only to follow up the 
Archduke Louis, but to provide against the 
junction of the Archduke Charles with him, by 
recrossing the Danube. The principal points 
where this passage might have been effected are 
Straubing, Passau, Lintz, and Krems, These it 
was of the tirst importance to secure by antici- 
pating the Austrian movements on them. To 
carry out these measures, Massena received 
orders to descend along the Danube, to be fol- 
lowed by Davoust, and by General Dupas ; and 
each, in succession, to occupy the places just 
mentioned, thus securing the army from an at- 
tack either in flank or in rear, by the Austrians 
on the leil bank of the Danube. At the same 
time, Bessieres was ordered to push forward be- 
yond Landshut, on the Iser, and keep closely on 
the heels of the enemy's retreating column; 
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whilst Lannes, under the immediate command 
of Napoleon, moved between the columns of 
Massena and Bessieres, so as to throw this force 
upon either of these two, as circumstances might 
demand. Further to secure his right on their 
flank, the Bavarians, his allies, were directed to 
occupy Munich, and, pushing from there through 
Salsburg into the Tyrol, observe the Archduke 
John, and give timely warning of his movements. 
These profound combinations met with all the 
success they merited. Anticipated by the rapid 
movements and daring of the French at every 
point, the Archduke Charles was unable to join 
the forces on the right bank of the Danube, 
which last, despairing of being able to cover 
Vienna, effected a crossing to the left bank at 
Krems. 

634. The disposal of the troops for a march 
and the manner of executing it belong to the 
practical details of the profession, for which spe- 
cific rules are laid down in every service ; and 
with which it is presumed that every man who 
accepts the responsibility of a general's position 
has made himself acquainted. All of this may 
be summed up in a few words. First, the trains 
of every description must be covered by the 
troops, for which purpose they must, in an 
advance movement, be either in the rear, or on 
that flank where they will be least exposed to 
the enemy. In a retreat they must be in ad- 
vance. When an army moves in several nearly 
parallel columns, the combination must be such 
that an imposing force can soon be concentrated 
on any point threatened. The divisions of each 
column must, in like manner, be in supporting 
distance of each other, but, for convenience, not 
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crowded on the march. As to advanced guards, 
flankers and rear guards, both their strength and 
composition must depend on the genenil's judg- 
ment, founded on the force, character, and posi- 
tion of the enemy, and of the nature of the coun- 
try through which the march is made. Just in 
proportion as he has read, has reflected, has had 
opportunities for action^ will his judgment lead 
him to take right measures; whilst still more 
certainly, if he has wanted these aids to forming 
an enlightened judgment, will he take wrong 
ones. Let no man be so rash as to suppose that, 
in donning a general's uniform, he is forthwith 
competent to perform a general's functions; aa 
reasonably might he assume that in putting on 
the robes of a judge he was ready to decide any 
point of law. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BATTLES. 

635. Battles, though planned and fought al- 
most solely on tactical principles, have in many 
cases important strategical bearings which it is the 
province of an able general to see and to take 
advantage of. Skilfully combined strategical 
marches, when ably executed, may alone decidt; 
the fate of a campaign, without the necessity of 
coming into collision with the enemy ; but this is 
a rare case, and a battle is usually the necessary 
sequence to an important strategical movement, 
and, if well planned and successfully fought, 
may prove decisive of the war. 

G36. Orders of Battle. — Military writers desig- 
nate by this expression the general combinations 
made to attack one or more points of an enemy's 
position ; whilst they apply the term line of hat" 
tie to the disposition of the troops, in their rela- 
tions to each other for mutual co-operation, act- 
ing either offensively or defensively. 

637. Whatever may be the disposition of the 
troops, the line of battle of any considerable 
force will present a well defined centre and two 
wings ; thus offering to an assailant one or more 
of these as his point of attack. This has led to 
dividing orders of battle into several classes, 
arising from the necessary disposition of the as- 
sailing force, as it moves to attack one or more 
of these points. 

638. If an equal effort is made to assail every 
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point of the enemy's line, the assailing force 
must necessarily advance on a line parallel to the 
one assailed, and this therefore has received the 
name of the paraXtd order of battle. If the line 
of the assaihng force is sensibly perpendicular to 
that of the assailed, the disposition is said to be 
the perpendicular order. If the main attack is 
made by one wing, the centre and other wing 
being held back, or refused as it is termed, the 
positions of the lines of the two parties become 
naturally oblique to each other, and this is term- 
ed the oblique ord^r. In like manner, the concave 
order results from an attack by both wings, the 
centre being refused, and the convex order from 
refusing the wings and attacking by the centre, 
&c. 

689. The order of battle should result from 
the position in which the enemy's forces are pre- 
sented for attack ; and as these, if skilfully dis- 
posed, will be posted so as to take advantage of 
the points of vantage which the position they 
occupy offers, the order of battle for assailing 
may vary in an infinity of ways. Still it is not 
to be inferred that one order is not superior to 
another, or that the choice between them is one 
at pleasure. In the parallel order, for example, 
the opposing forces being supposed equal in all 
points, there is no reason why one point of the 
enemy's line should be forced rather than 
another, and, therefore, success depends either 
upon destroying his whole line, or simply push- 
ing it back; as chance alone will determine a 
break in any part of his line. In the oblique or- 
der, on the contrary, one wing being refused, or 
morel}' acting as a menace, the other may be 
strongly reinforced, so as to overwhelm the 
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win*? opposed to it, and, if this succeeds, the as- 
Raihng army, by its simple onward movement, is 
l^^radually brought to gain ground on the enemy's 
rear, and to threaten his Une of retreat. Again, 
in crossing a river on a bridge, or passing 
through any other defile to assail an enemy op- 
posing this movement, the order of battle be- 
comes necessarily convex ; the extremity of the 
defile itself becoming the centre from which the 
assailing forces radiate, to enlarge their front, 
whilst they are obliged to secure the defile on 
each flank. To lay down rules therefore as to 
what order of battle should, in every case, be 
employed would be pure pedantry. Talent, 
skill, and experience can alone enable a general 
to decide this point in any given case. 

640. Line of BaWe. — Whether acting oifen- 
sively or defensively, troops of the same arm, as 
well as those of different arms, must be so disposed 
as not only to lend mutual support, but not to ob- 
struct or impede ^ch other's operations. On 
this point there are rules so self-evident that it 
would seem almost unnecessary to repeat them ; 
yet they have been violated, with the loss of bat- 
tles consequent on them, by some generals of fair 
abilijiies and experience ; whilst others of great 
military skill have done the same, through ne- 
cessity, with successful results. But let not this 
tempt any man to throw aside well established 
precedent to depend on the inspiration of the 
moment. There is no surer way to bring down 
defeat and disaster. 

641. Defensive battles are usually fought upon 
positions selected beforehand, with the defensive 
properties of which the general is supposed to 
have made himself master. With this know- 
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ledge, he should be able to dispose the different 
arms to the best advantage for injuring and re- 
pulsing the enemy. In this case, he naturally 
seeks so to post his troops that he may obtain 
the greatest amount of fire, upon every point of 
approach on his position, whilst, at the same 
time, the troops may find shelter from that of 
the enemy. The occupation of heights, woods, 
undulations of ground, stone or brick houses, 
stone fences, and of slight field works thrown 
up at the moment, as each of these present 
themselves along the front and flanks of his po- 
sition, by his infantry and artillery, are obvious 
measures. The judgment of course will find 
play here so to select among several points as to 
obtain the best results sought. The disposition 
of the troops will depend on the relation between 
their number and the extent of the position. 
Where the troops are in excess, they must ne- 
cessarily be disposed in several successive lines ; 
placing, as far as practicable, all who cannot take 
a part in the earhet phases of the action far 
enough beyond the range of fire to secure 
them from damage. Where there is a deficiency 
in numbers, a single line may have to be 
resorted to, and the intervals of battalions, &c., 
increased; but it is obvious that, except in 
ground of a very difficult nature to an enemy's 
approach, this would be a very weak distribu- 
tion of the troops. But these are extreme 
cases. The normal distribution of infantry being 
that of two lines for mutual snpport ; and a re- 
serve ready to prevent or repair disaster, and to 
make, when the opportunity offers, a decisive 
stroke. As to the distances between the lines, 
and the intervals left in each line, these again 
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must depend on the judgment of the command- 
ing general and his subordinates. Whilst they 
endeavor to expose no troops to fire which are 
not themselves engaged, they must see that their 
second line is near enough to support the first , 
at every new position taken up by the assailant. 
Battalions will, to this end, be placed either im- 
mediately behind those they are to support, op- 
posite their intervals, or more or less to the 
right or lefl, as the ground may favor, and as, by 
80 doing, the necessary manoeuvres of one ur 
both lines shall not be impeded. Like considera- 
tions apply to the battalion, brigade, and division 
intervals of each hne. All of this supposes at 
least plain good sense, and some experience on 
the part of the commanding officers. 

642. The positions chosen for the artillery will 
be wherever they can get the widest and longest 
range. This may require the batteries, in some 
cases, to be distributed throughout the front of 
the position ; in others to be massed. In the lat- 
ter case, the effects upon any one point will be 
the more staggering to the enemy, but risk of 
greater loss is run, should the enemy throw him- 
self upon and capture the artillery so massed. 
A. gap in a line has been filled by artillery, but the 
general, who would imitate this, should be very 
certain of the other arms by which his artillery 
is supported. Raking fires along roads, &c., 
cross fires over wide open spaces, and concen- 
trated fires upon openings that cannot be raked, 
such are the services that the general should en- 
deavor to secure from his artillery. 

643. As for cavalry it has no passive defensive 
properties ; in the defensive therefore it must be 
kept out of fire, until called upon to act ofien- 
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aively to support either the infantry, or the ar- 
tillery when hard pushed. This of course it can 
only do where horses can be led to the charge. 
Here the general has to show his knowledge of 
what this arm can reasonably be called upon to 
perform. That it has sometimes charged up or 
down steep broken ground, where infantry 
might have found an advance not easy, that it 
has swum rivers, and dashed up against fortifica- 
tions, are all very creditable to the audacity of 
this arm ; but no general, in making his distribu- 
tion of it, would count upon seeing it of course 
perform such feats. 

644. Phases of Defensive Battle, — The artillery, 
of course, opens the ball and keeps on thunder- 
ing, and nolding on to its position as long as its 
fire can be made telling from it; losing no time 
in shifting about. Next come into play the 
light troops, who, as sharpshooters, have taken 
up every advanced cover to meet the enemy by 
their fire far off; these too hold on for dear life, 
as every man picked off destroys not only one, 
but demoralises his neighbors. When they are 
forced back, they judiciously, both for their own 
skins and to let the enemy have the benefit of 
it, slip into the rear, by any opening not hkely 
to be swept by the fire of the first line. Now 
comes into play the deadly volley firing, which 
soon runs into that of every man for himself. It 
is now that the second line becomes all alive. 
Now that the reserve is kept firmly in hand and 
bid to keep cool. If forced to yield, the first 
line, without scampering, should soon leave an 
open field between the second and the enemy ; 
and the second must have well made up its 
mind that the bayonet must be finally their re- 
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liance for a decisive stroke; knowing that the 
reserve is still behind them, untouched and ready 
for any work. As to throwing forward the re- 
serve, if the commanding general's eye and in- 
stinctive appreciation of the moment do not lead 
him to seize it, no written rules, however elabo- 
rate, will. 

645. Offensive BaWes. — To know what we are 
going to encounter is half the battle in almost 
all affairs of life ; for we are, thus far, secure 
from the surprise of finding something in our 
way that we had not counted upon. In no 
transaction is this beforehand knowledge more 
important than in preparing for a battle. There 
is hardly any labor, any personal risk to which a 
general should not subject himself to gain precise 
and accurate information on this head. Here he 
must see for himself, at the risk of finding his 
orders misconstrued, and his plans defeated by 
the carelessness or stupidity of his subordinates. 

646. A personal reconnoissance therefore of 
the enemy's position is indispensable, and if this 
is made on the eve of the attack the general 
should take another last look in the morning, be- 
fore moving, to see that the enemy has not anti- 
cipated him, and taken steps that call for 
changes on his part. Of course, whatever is ad- 
vantageous to the defensive will particularly en- 
gage his attention ; but, as his great object is, 
not only to drive back the enemy, but to bring 
on him a great disaster, the chief point to which 
he will bend his thoughts, will be to see by 
what mode and by what point of attack he can 
secure the greatest strategical results. 

6 1^7. Considerations therefore both of a tacti- 
cal and strategical character must receive the 
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careful examination of the commanding general, 
in deciding upon his plan of attack. The first, 
as carrying with it the most important advan- 
tage, is the strategical result ; the two principal 
of which are, first, either to direct the main ef- 
fort upon that wing of the enemy which, if 
overthrown, will naturally bring us on the line 
of retreat of his forces, or, second, upon some 
point between his two wings which, if pierced, 
may force his disconnected forces on divergent 
lines of retreat, and thus expose them to the dis- 
aster of being beaten in detail, or to the capture 
or destruction of one of the fractions. In the 
battle of Austerlitz, for example, in which the 
Allies at first acted offensively, their plan was 
made subservient wholly to the strategical result. 
The right of the French position was nearest to 
their line of retreat on Vienna ; by forcing this 
point, the AlUes would have been brought be- 
tween the French and Vienna, thus throwing 
them further from their base. If repulsed in 
this attempt, the Allies still covered their own 
line of retreat, so long as their centre and right 
held firm. The strategical object of Napoleon, 
on the contrary, was to pierce the Allied centre, 
and thus secure the advantages of a successful 
operation of this kind. 

648. Next in importance come what may be 
termed the grand tactical considerations ; that is, 
the means of doing most damage to the enemy 
on the field of battle itself. For example, if the 
enemy's position is such that he has an impassa- 
ble obstacle on one of his wings, as a river, lake, 
or a narrow defile, tactical considerations alone 
would suggest to direct our main attack on the 
opposite wing, as, by defeating this, the centre 
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ATid remalninf!^ "wiiij^ may be thrown upon the 
obstruction wliich it either cannot pass, or must 
pass with difficulty, and thus be captured or 
greatly cut up. In like manner, tactical consi- 
derations would engage us to attack a height on 
the enemy's position which, if gained, would 
give our forces a decided advantage , or, if his 
line of battle presents a very salient point, upon 
which our efforts can be concentrated to attack 
this point; or if his line at any point presents a 
wide break, into which we can force our way, to 
do so ; any one of these points if gained would 
give decided tactical advantage. 

649. Though not necessarily leading to the 
same decisive results as the two preceding, u 
third consideration, in choosing the point of at- 
tack, is the facility which the natural features of 
the ground, over which we must move upon it, 
afford for the combined operation of the troops 
of the different arms that are to make the attack. 
Too much weight, however, is not to be given to 
this, in selecting the point of attack ; as ground, 
however difficult, may almost always be got over 
by troops of all arms, and very often it more than 
compensates for the labor of doing so, by the cover 
and other advantages it may afford in advancing. 

650. In the battle of AusterUtz the tactical ad- 
vantages were greatly against the Allied point 
of attack, as they, in the first place, had to ad- 
vance against the villages occupied by the French 
and through narrow, hollow roads, in which their 
columns became confused and disordered; and 
they had moreover, on the flank and rear, 
several ponds, with only narrow causeways be- 
tween them, on which, if thrown, there was no 
outlet of escape except over these narrow defiles, 
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nil of which were exposed to the artillery of the 
French. The result, as we know, was a frightful 
disaster. Prudence counsels, in all such cases, 
to forego the tempting object of a grand result 
if to gain it we expose ourselves, if unsuccessful, 
to a great disaster. The general who looks for- 
ward alone, not providing for his own rear or 
flanks, or who, intent only upon some striking 
success, rushes recklessly, in the pursuit of it, 
within the jaws of destruction, has learned but 
half his trade, and that the most easily acquired 
and the most dangerous in its application in 
such hands. 

651. It is in nicely weighing these considera- 
tions and selecting the best, that the great gene- 
ral shows his powers. Recognising settled prin- 
ciples as his guides, he does not apply them 
bhndly. Finding, for example, his opponent in 
a position as PI. VII., Fig. 19, having his hne of 
battle, A,B, oblique to his hne of retreat, a,c; his 
right resting on high ground, and his left on an 
impassable marsh, or river, there could be no 
hesitation as to selecting a as the point of attack ; 
since, by carrying it, he naturally cuts the ene- 
my 'd line of retreat, throws him back on the im- 
passable obstacle, and obtains command of the 
field of battle. This is a case where the general, 
accepting battle in such a position, and his line 
of battle as supposed, has committed the blunder 
of following too implicitly the military d'ctum 
that the wings should be secured by resting 
them on strong features of the position chosen. 
The wing B fulfils this condition, whilst a, occu- 
pying the heights, has a commanding view of 
the field of battle ; still the position is a danger- 
ous one, and the risk to the assailant, if repulsed, 
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>it trifling. The better plan here would have 
been, for the party on the defensive to have 
taken the position c,d, the left restinp; on the 
heights, and the right E,c, thrown back, e > po» 
fence as it is termed, with a strong support f. 
In this case, if attacked on the left, the assailant 
would be obliged to place himself in the pei-ilous 
position of an impassable obstacle behind him ; 
ff attacked on the right, the defensive has the 
a'lvantages of the heights ; and, in either case, 
if forced back, the line of retreat is covered. 

652. As a further illustration, suppose an 
army on the defensive to have taken the posi- 
tion A,B, PL VII., Fig. 20, its right wing a, un- 
covered, its left resting on an impassable obsta- 
cle, and its line of retreat being a,g, running 
parallel to this obstacle. Here the strategical 
consideration would designate b, as the point of 
attack, as, this wing being driven back, the army 
is cut off from its line of retreat ; but, in at- 
tempting this the assailant necessarily places 
himself between the assailed and the impassable 
obstacle, and thus exposes himself to a great dis- 
aster if repulsed. Here prudence and sound 
principle dictate rather to attack at a, and by 
vigorous pursuit, if successful, endeavor to reap 
every advantage. 

653. Although but one point, known as the 
key-pointj is usually selected for the main effort 
of the assailant, still the whole line of the as- 
sailed is more or less menaced, to prevent the 
key-point from receiving reinforcements. A 
different course, one by which we endeavor, so 
to speak, to envelope the assailed, can only be 
attempted with a prospect of success, when we 
are greatly superior in force. Had the Allies at 
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Auj^eTlitz, instead of pressing with such vigor 
tlie French left whilst they weakened their cen- 
tre in moving on the French right, thus leaving 
tlie plateau of Pratzen a comparatively easy 
prey to liie French, simply menaced the left and 
lield the plateau with a strong force, not suc- 
ceeded in their main attack, they would at least 
have avoided the subsequent disa^^r. 

654. Oonnected with enveloping attacks is 
that of sending a strong detachment, by a cir- 
cuitous route, to fall on the enemy's rear, whilst 
an attack is made on him in front. Such ma- 
nceuvres are wrong in principle, and military 
history presents striking instances of their failure 
in practice. The topographical features of the 
immediate theatre of operations can alone de- 
termine whether to risk turning operataona. 
When this is in a very broken or obstructed 
country so that such a movement may be con- 
cealed for the time necessary to perform it, the 
risk will be less, but the chances are still against 
it. As an example of such a case, let us suppose, 
PL VII., Fig. 21, an army holding the position 
K, covering q, and that the line of operations p,^q, 
of the assailant is covered on one ilank by an 
impassable river, whilst on the other the region 
is mountainous, but having roads which lead to 
the rear of k. Taking advantage of a tributary 
covering his Hne of communication, the assailant, 
by posting a detachment, m, behind it, sending 
another, N, to occupy the height on the right, 
behind which the road leads, so as to cover the 
flank march of the main force, might move by 
this road with safety, and, taking the position 
M, turn the army n, and thus force it to retire, or 
to accept battle under dangerous circumstances. 
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If repvilsed, the nudn body, m, could retire irith 
safety^ as the two detachments, m and n, would 
secure it irom either an attack in flank, or in 
rear. The principle then is, that, in all turning 
movements, or attacks in flank, the assailant ex- 
poses himself to a like attack^ and he should!, 
therefore, only attempt them when the ground 
is pecuUarly favorable to the movement. 

655i An attack on the centre is the obvious 
operation when the enemy's hne is too extended 
for the number of his fcM'ces. It may also be the 
best course when the enemy's line of retreat is 
through a defile in the rear of his eentre, as, in 
case of success, each wing is cut off from the 
line of retreat^ and the troops of the centre, it* 
forced upon the defile,, cannot eeeape from a 
serious disaster. Where both flanks of the ene- 
my's position are secure, and it becomes a case 
of necessity to attack,, some point of the front 
must be selected for the main effort, which, 
if gained, will gire a deeided adrantage. For 
example, if there is a commanding eminence on 
his front, every effort should be m»de to carry it^ 
as, from there, the field of battle being overlook- 
ed the enemy would be obliged to fall back. In 
this .case the order c^' battle would necessarily 
become convex ; the divisions of the centre, to 
make the assault, being in advance, whilst their 
flanks and rear would be secured by the divi- 
sions of the wings advancing in echelon, those 
nearest the centre being most advanced. 

656. Eliminating all exceptional local features^ 
the general case which presents itself is that, 
where the entire lice of the enemy is equally 
exposed, and where success therefore depends 
upon the ability of the assailant to keep the 
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whole line ao threatened that ite reserve alone 
can be moved with safety from one point to 
another, whilst a powerful effort with concen- 
trated forces is made on some one point, usunllv 
one of the wings. In this case the assaiUn<^ 
wing will be strongly reinforced, particularly 
with artillery ; the centre also strengthened, 
whilst the opposite wing will be refused, the di- 
visions receding from towards the centre, in eche- 
lon, so as to parry any attempt at turning them, 
or at making a flank attack on this part. 

657. The only general rules that can be well 
laid down for the distribution of the different 
arms on the field of battle have already been 
given. Details on this point must be necessarily 
left to the subordinates, who, if well acquainted 
with the true fiinctions ■ and resources of their 
respective arms, will seldom fail to post them so 
as to do as much injury to the enemy and be ex- 
posed to as little danger to themselves as the 
natural features of the field of battle will admit 
of The plan of the battle having been decided 
on, the manoeuvres to carry it out should be as 
Himple as possible, so as to guard against the 
failures that almost invariably Attend any at- 
tempt at complex movements, within striking 
distance of the enemy. All distribations for 
what are termed passages of lines should be 
avoided, even in the case of thoroughly drilled 
troops. The distribution of infantry in echelons, 
wherever it can be adopted, is one of the best, as 
each division has its support at hand on its fiank, 
whilst the interval left between the fiank of the 
one in advance and that of the one next it in 
rear, should offer sufficient space for cavalry or 
artillery to move forward to the front if wanted. 
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658. As t«!) the distribution of troopr befong"- 
iiig to the separate fractions of the entire force, 
as an army corps, a division, &c., the rule is to so 
distribute them that they shall fight under the 
immediate eye of their respective commanders, 
and support each other. Having, for example, 
a division, composed of four brigades, to distri- 
bute in line of battle, the question may arise as 
to whether all four of the brigades shall be in 
one Une, the first, for instance, or two be in the 
first and two in the second line. By the first 
distribution, the four brigades will be under the 
immediate eye of the division coomiander, but 
their supports of the second line may be a 
stranger division, and be led by a general, a 
rival, or enemy of their own commander. In the 
second case, the commanding general, being 
separated from the two divisions in the first line, 
will not be able to give them that direct super- 
vision as in the first case ; but a more hearty co- 
operation of the brigades and more unity of con- 
cert may be looked for than in the contrary case. 

659. This branch of the subject may be closed 
by some examples of supposed cases which may 
aid in fixing the essential principles. That all 
may not be left to hazard, some regulations on 
this subject have to be laid down ; variations in 
these, according to circumstances, must depend 
on the general's ability to adapt his troops to 
the posifion they are to fight on. 

660. The first case, PI XII., one supposed by 
Dufour, is the distribution of an army of about 
37,000 troops of all arms, to attack an enemy's 
position, the main effort being directed on the 
enemy's left wing, our left being refused. This 
force he supposes to be organized as follows : 

24* 
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40 battalions of 750 men each, 30,000 

12 squadrons " 120 " 1,440 

18 batteries, 72 pieces, 130 men each 2,340 
30 companies of sharpshooters, 3,000 

2 companies engineer troopsi, 200 

Total, 36,980 

66L In this organization, it will be noticed 
that the proportion of cavalry to the infantry is 
very small, and that but two guns are allowed 
to every thousand men; proportions which 
would be only suitable for a theatre of war in 
which cavalry would but rarely find any but a 
very confined field of action, and in the case also 
of excellent infantry, which admits of a reduc- 
tion in the amount of artillery. 

662. Having divided the battalions of infantry 
into four divisions, one of these is taken to form 
part of the reserve, to which is assigned the 
whole of the cavalry, and all the disposable artil- 
lery, and the sharpshooters. 

663. The other three divisions are designed to 
move on the right, the centre, and the left of the 
enemy's position. As the main attack is on the 
right, ten companies of sharpshooters are at- 
tached to it, and five to each of the other two; 
ten being with the reserve. 

664. In the attack on the right and centre, 
each division, when formed in 6ne of battle, in 
to occupy only a front of four battalions, the re- \ 
maining six of each to be so placed, in second or | 
third line, as the respective generals of division j 
may deem best. j 

665. Five battalions of the left; division will i 
deploy, in echelon, on the left of the second di- 
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vision; the remainiag five being in column to 
the rear, so as to move to the support of either 
the second, or third division, as circumstanccH 
may demand. 

666. Having decided upon this preUminary 
plan of attack, the three first divisions are put in 
motion on their respective points, the heads of 
column on the same level ; the reserve following 
the centre column. 

667. The advance of each leading column will 
be covered by an advanced guard, composed of 
the sharpshooters, and the fiank companies of 
the leading brigade of each, and by one battery 
of artillery. 

668. The deployment will be that which natu- 
rally results from the positions of the brigades in 
column of march; each brigade forming one 
line, its artillery on the right, the shai-pshooters 
in the intervals of the battalions, and the flank 
companies on the wings. 

669. So soon as the three advanced guards, 
which are from 1,000 to 1,500 paces in advance 
of their respective columns, have come within 
good range, the sharpshooters are thrown out 
as skirmishers, the flank companies supporting 
them, each of these companies keeping nearly 
opposite to the battalion to which it belongs. 
The artillery, in the mean time, having opened 
at a convenient range for its round shot. 

670. The skirmishers stick to their work until 
they are either repulsed, or called in, when they 
will retire behind the flank companies; one half 
of these last forming the new chain of skirmish- 
ers, the other half the supports ; and, in this or- 
der, they fall back, but keeping up their fire, to 
the intervals between the battalions. The sharp- 
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shooters then take position to the rear of the 
first hne in the battalion intervals; the flank 
companies doubling on the wings ; and the bat- 
teries, which have thus been unmasked, proceed- 
ing, on a trot, to the front, to pour in a heavy 
continued fire on the enemy. The two first di- 
visions in this way ent-er into the engagement; 
the third merely covering its position by its bat- 
teries. 

671. lliis stage of the action is here ^own on 
the plate as the intentions of the commanding 
general may have been interpreted by his subor- 
dinates. The commander of the first division 
has taken a battalion from each of his lines to 
form a small reserve, which he has placed in a 
third line, to be ready for any emergency. The 
commander of the second division has formed his 
first line into two echelons, and has placed a se- 
cond battalion to support the right one of the 
advanced echelon, and has thrown forward all 
his sharpshooters into the first line. In dispos- 
ing of his second brigade, he has placed three 
battalions nearer to the centre to strengthen the 
troops engaged. The commander of the third 
division has deployed the battalions of the first 
line in echelons, at 150 paces from each other, 
and has thrown out one of his batteries on his 
left, giving it the companies of sharpshooters as 
a support, with the view of checking any move- 
ment on this wing. 

672. In the meantime, the general command- 
ing, seeing the affair well under way, has massed 
his reserve, in rear of the centre of the first di- 
vision, seeing the moment come to complete his 
stroke, has detached a brigade of the reserve, 
four co/npanies of sharpshootersy six batteries^ 
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sind the half of hut eavalry to the front; giving 
the artillery orders to take position on the right 
and left of the batteries of the first division, so 
as to get a slant fire on the enemy's line; the 
infantry to mass itself on the right of the artille- 
ry, to cover it, and also by proper precautions to 
guard itself from a flank movement ; the cavalry 
to post itself^ in echelon, on the right of the in- 
fantry, to prevent a flank movement of the ene- 
my's cavalry. At the same time, two batteries 
Are also sent forward to reinforce those of the 
second division. To give room for these move- 
ments of the batteries, the flank battalions of the 
first line of the first division are thrown into 
column in mass, whilst those of the second in- 
eline towards the centre so as to avoid being 
behind the batteries. 

673. As the reserve is weakened by these 
fiiiovements, the commanding general orders the 
second brigade of the third division to take post 
in rear of the centre of the second division, to be 
«u hand for any emergency. 

674. The order of battle which, in the early 
phase of the engagement, was parallel, has now 
become oblique. The first division, having kept 
its centre battalions of the first line deployed 
until ready to charge, will, tor this last stage, 
throw these two battalions also into column, 
whilst the battalions of the second hne will 
ipring forward and fill the intervals of the first, 
Ao as to present an unbroken wall to the enemy. 
In this way the division will move forward ra- 
pidly, bringing down the bayonet, only when 
within ten or twenty paces of the enemy's line. 
If the line should be forced to deploy, to again 
open fire, the battalions of the first line will fall 
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to the rear, forming aB the aeoood, leavings thim 
task to tho6e of the second and the shMpshoot- 
ersw 

This onward movement of the right will bo 
followed by the centre and left^ ewe being taken 
that the whole movement i» performed connect- 
edly. 

675. This example gives the spirit of the 
phases of an action for the case^ supposed. The- 
problem to be resolved ^ with the ams now in. 
the hands of troops^ being to extend our iront as- 
much as possible, without, however, weakening 
too much our Mae of battle, so as to l3riDg ail the* 
fire we can upon the enemy's line. 

676. Pitmii^^ — The more vigorous the pursuit 
of a broken enemy, the less are his chances of 
retrieving himself. It is seldom prudenti,. how- 
ever, unless in oase of evident panic on the part 
of the enemy, to make a headlong pursuit. It is- 
^lo unusual thing for an army to be successful on 
one paint and to be beaten on another, thus 
bringing round a complication equally dangerous 
to both sides ; and which the genera), who has best 
kept his troops in hand, wiU have the greatest 
chance to profit from. If the enemy therefore- 
breaks at any one point, it is always the part of* 
good generalship to rally aad speedily reorgan- 
ize the main portion of the succes^ul army- . until 
the state of the whole field is ascertamed with 
some certainty,, detaching only a small foree ot 
the freshest troops to improve the partial advan- 
tage, and prevent the retiring enemy from rally- 
ing. 

677. This reorganizatiott for pursuit must no* 
however be pushed too- far ; all that is needed,, 
if the troops can endure more fighting at onee. 
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is to collect the scattered flragments and put 
them again into marching or battle array, and 
then lose no further time to follow up success. 
This is a part of generalship that no theory can 
teach to one to whom nature has not given the 
faculties of a general. 

678. Defensive Battles, — The fact that a party 
acts on the defensive supposes something want- 
ing either in the numbers or efficiency of his 
troops ; either of which defects can only be re- 
medied by resorting to aids, offered eitfter by 
nature or art, for restoring the equihbrium ben- 
tween the opposing forces. The requisites of 
defensive positions have been so much insisted 
upon, in other places, that it will hardly be ne- 
cessary to repeat them here. There is but one 
point that needs to be strongly inculcated, which 
is that a position should not only be strong tacti- 
cally, but good strategically. It should not only 
lend itself to the manoeuvres of our troops and 
to the efficacy of their fire; but, if forced, 
should favor a safe retreat. 

679. The advantages offered by heights for 
the defensive may induce into serious disaster, 
a general who takes a position of this kind from 
purely tactical considerations, without regard to 
their strategical bearing; or, when this latter 
consideration does not come up, who looks sim- 
ply at the defensive properties without examin- 
ing also the advantages that a skilful enemy, 
operating offensively, might derive from them. 

680. Suppose an army, PI. VIL, Fig. 22, a,b, 
to occupy a ridge of heights, crossing obliquely 
its line of retreat x,Y ; its right resting on an in- 
accessible obstacle, as a precipice, &c. Now an 
army, c,i,d, advancing to the assault of this posi- 
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ticm, might look upon it in two aspects. Ftrst^ 
strategically, seeing that by making the attack 
on the right, although the ground there is the 
niofft difficult, it will force the assailed back, so 
as to expose his line of retreat, and may there- 
fore be well worth the eflfort and cost. Second^ 
tactically, to assail vigorously the more exposed 
left wing A, and, throwing it back on the right, 
necessarily produce a disaster ; as the character 
of the OTOund, a narrow plateau, is supposed to be 
such that it will not admit of a change of position 
of the assailed to meet this attack in front. 
However otherwise advantageons, it would evi- 
dently be imprudent then for a general to take 
np a position of this kind, unless so superior to 
the enemy that he will be able to foil an attack 
on either wing. 

C81. Field Works. — There still remains, how- 
ever, one more resource to the general, in a 
similar case, when he has ample time to employ 
it, and that is fortification. This is one that 
every great general has, at one time or another, 
availed himself of, and, in every case, with ad- 
vantage. Military history is full of examples 
where the scale of great and decisive battles 
has turned oo the taking or holding a mere 
field work that had occupied but a few hours 
time to throw it up. This, however, belongs to 
the domain of fortification, one of the most diffi- 
cult as most important branches of the military 
art, and which demands for its proper exorcise, 
military quahfications of a high order. There 
probably has existed no great engineer who, 
when called upon, has not shown himself 
a superior general ; nor a great general who did 
not fully acknowledge and appreciate the art of 
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fortificiation. When persons therefore express 
themselves of a skilfal engineer and say that he 
is only an engineer, they show their own igno- 
rance, and proclaim themselves as little to be 
trusted with the command of large bodies of 
troops. 

674. Distribution of Troops, — Where an army 
is forced to accept a defensive battle in an open 
position, which affords no points on which its 
flanks can rest with security, there is but one 
disposition of combat open to it, and that is to 
secure the wings by such an accumulation and 
distribution of troops upon them that the assail- 
ant will run a greater risk in an attack on one 
of them than on the front. The centre in this 
case will be deployed in the first line, so as to 
bring all its fire to bear, both direct and cross, 
over the approaches to it. The troops to sup- 
port the wings will be massed, so as to be ready 
to act promptly, as the phases of the action may 
demand ; and the reserve will occupy a central 
position in the rear, from which it can promptly 
be thrown upon any point pressed by the assail- 
ant. 

675. It is in such positions that the formation 
of the order of battle by squares is resorted to 
when the assailant is very superior in cavalry. 
This is done either by a formation of small 
squares by single battalions, or by resorting to 
larger ones, as to those formed of four or more 
battalions. The first have the advantage of be- 
ing very promptly formed, but they afford hardly 
more interior space than is wanted for their own 
staff, leaving whatever cavalry and artillery we 
have to find shelter between the squares. The 
large squares demand more complication of ma- 
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noeuvre, and more time in thair formation, but 
afford a large interior space, where the caissons 
of the artillery, and even the cavalry, if in small 
numbers, may find shelter. In this last disposi- 
tion some of the artiUery would be in battery in 
front of those angles of the squares where its 
fires can best sweep the approaches on the two 
adjacent sides of the square; other portions 
will be in the intervals of the squares, so as to 
throw a flank and cross fire over the approaches 
to theuL The sharpshooters may be advanced a 
little on those angles which are not occupied by 
the artillery so as to strengthen these weak 
points. The cavalry, if in sufficient force to 
charge opportunely, will take post between the 
squares, where it will be least exposed to the 
enemy's artillery, and be ready to seize the pro- 
per moment for entering into action. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARMT ORGANIZATION. 

Trb word Army is used, in either a general or 
a particular sense, to designate either the whole, 
or a part of the armed force of the state, whose 
duties are confined to the land ; and, in this re- 
spect, it wants that quality which is essential 
to a word employed as a definition. To em- 
brace therefore all that is comprehended un- 
der the term army, in its general sense, we 
have to resort to the expressions, the Icmd force, 
or the military force as distinguished from the 
naval force. 

The mihtary force of the United States as at 
present organized may be represented under the 
following tabular form. 

RegiUar Army, composed of 

Officers who hold commissions for an indefinite 
period. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
who enUst or engage to serve for a definite 
period. 

Volunteers^ composed of 

Commissioned Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officer's and Privates, all of whom are enrolled 
voluntarily only for a definite period. 
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Militia^ composed of 

Commissioned Officers, Non-Commission ed 
Officers and Privates, all persons in the U. S. be- ^ 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, who, subject to 
military duty, are enrolled according to law, and 
required to serve for a definite period. 

BEOULAR ARMT. 

The regular army comprises the general staff, 
the st iff corp\ and the line. 

General Staff. — Under this head are comprised 
the (jeneral officers^ and the officers attached to 
the departments known as the adjiUant generals 
department^ the inspect irs general, the quarter^ 
master's department, the subsistence department, 
the medical department, the pay department, 
the judje advocate^ s department, and the signal de- 
partment 

Staff Corps. — These comprise the engineer 
corpSj the topographical engineer corps, and the 
ordnance corps. 

Line. — The infantry, the cavalry, and the artil- 
Jen/j are comprised under this head. 

General Officers. 

Major Gknerals. 
Brigadier Generals. 

By the Act of Jaly 89, 1861, each Mi\jor Oeneral Is allowed 
three aidee-de-oainp to be taken from the Captainn or 
LieutenaDt-i of the army, and each Brifmdier General 
two ides-de-oamp to be taken from the Lieutenants of 
the army. 

By an Act Aog. 6, 1861, the President is anthorized ^*oii 
the recommendation of any Major (General of tlie regular 
army of the United States^ oommandijig forces of the 
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United SUtes In the fleld,"^ to appoint, temporarily, at 
discreMon, aides-de-camp with the ruiik of Cuptain, Ma- 
jor, l.leiilenant Colonel, and ( olouel. Thl* Act wjis re- 
- pealed by the Act July 17. I8fi2,^leaving, However, those 
aides-de-camp appointed under the Act Aug. 6, 1862, in 
the cDJoy meat of their rank aud offtce& 

Adjutant OeneroTs Departmmt 

1 Adjutant^&eneral with the rank of Briga- 

2 Assistant Adjutants General with the rank 
of Colonel. 

4 Assistant Adjutants Q-eneral with the rank 
of Lieut. Colonel. 

13 Assistant Adjutants General with the rank 
of Major. 

Inspectors General, 

3 Inspectors General with the rank of Colo- 
nel. , 

5 Assistant Inspectors General with the rank 

of Major. 

Judge Advocate^ s Department, 

1 Judge Advocate General 

1 Judge Advocate with the rank of Major. 

By the Act July IT, 1803, a Judge Advocate with the wnk 
of Major is allowed to each army In the iielO. 

Signal Officers' Department 

1 Signal Officer with the rank of Major. 

Quartermaster's Department 

1 Quartermaster General with the rank of 

Brigadier General 

^ 25* 
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2 Assistant Quartermasters General with the 
rank of Colonel 

4 Deputy Quartermasters Greneral with the 
rank of Lieut Colonel 

12 Quartermasters with the rank of Major. 

42 Assistant Quartermasters with the rank of 
Captain. 

Bv the Act Aug. 8, 1861^ each AsBlstant QoartemiMter 
luiTing served 14 years in the irrade of Captain Is entitled 
to be promoted to the grade of Majur. 
Ten military storekeepers are attached to the Qaarter- 
master^B department, and as many master waffoners as 
sergeants, and as many wagoners as oorporals, as the 
President shall direct 

Stibsistenee Department, 

1 Commissary General with the rank of Colo- 
nel 

1 Assistant Commissary General with the rank 
of Lieut. Colonel 

6 Commissaries with the rank of Major. 

16 Commissaries with the rank of Captain. 

Medical Department 

1 Surgeon General with the rank of Briga- 
dier General 

1 Assistant Surgeon General with the rank of 
Colonel 

1 Medical Inspector General with the rank of 
Colonel 

8 Medical Inspectors with the rank of Lieut. 
Colonel 

49 Surgeons with the rank of Major. 

14 Assistant Surgeons with the rank of Cap- 
tain. 

100 Assistant Surgeons with the rank of a 
Lieutenant. 
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By the Act Aug. 8, 1861, fifty medfoal codoto are anthoriz- 
e<l, by the Act May 20^ 1S62, bix iiicdicul Btorekcepers 
are aathorized iud one chaplain to each perinauect hos- 
pital. 

One hospital steward, as sergeant, allowed to each per- 
manent nospital. 

Pay Deparvmeni. 

1 Paymaster General with the rank of Colo- 
nel. 

2 Deputy Paymasters General with the rank 
of Lieut. Colonel. 

25 Paymasters with the rank of Major. 

Engineer Corps, 

1 Colonel. 

4 Lieutenant Colonels. 

8 Majors. 

12 Captains. 

15 First Lieutenants. 
15 Second Lieutenants. 

Topographical Engineer Carpi, 

1 Colonel. 

3 Lieutenant Colonels. 
8 Majors. 
10 Captains. 

13 First Lieutenants. 
13 Second Lieutenants. 

By the Act March 8, 1853, any lieutenant of the engineer, 
topographical engineer, or ordnance corps, who shall 
have served oontinaonsly for 14 years in this grade, is 
entitled to promotion to that of captain. 

By an Act April 29, 1812, "the military aca- 
demy shall consist of the corps of engineers " 
and certain named professors, and the cadets 
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then appointed into the army, or appointed into 
it in future, " may be attached, at the discretion 
of the President of the United States, as stu- 
dents, to the military academy." 

Ordnance Corp$, 

1 Brigadier General 

2 Colonels. 

2 Lieutenant Colonels. 

4 Majors. 
12 Captains. 
12 First Lieutenants. 
12 Second Lieutenants. 

Engineer Soldiers^ Four Compames, 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

1 Second Lieutenant. 
10 Sergeants. 
10 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 
64 Privates Ist Class, or Artificers. 

^ 64 Privates 2nd Class^ or Laborers. 
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Topojraphicdl Engineer Soldiers, One Company, 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

1 Second Lieutenant. 
10 Sergeants. 
10 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 
64 Privates 1st Class. 

^ 64 Privates 2nd Class. 
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Ordnance Soldiers. 

One ordnance sergeant is allowed to each per- 
manent military post, and beside these not more 
than one hundred and fifty enlisted men, as the 
President may direct. 

Infantry, 

This corps consists of nineteen regiments, ten 
of which, termed the Old Regiments^ are each 
composed of ten companies ; the remaining nine, 
termed the New Regiments^ are each composed 
of twenty-four companies^ divided into three haU 
talions of eight companies each. 
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1 Colonel. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel. 

2 Majors. 

1 Adjutant 

1 Reg't'l Qaar. Master. 

1 Sergeant M^jor. 

1 Qaar. Master Sergeant 

2 ^inclpal Musicians. 
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1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant 

1 Second Lieuteuaot 
4 Sergeants. 

4 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 

42 to 74 Prirates. 
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1 Colonel. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel 

8 Majors. 

1 Begtn Adjutant 

1 Begt^l Qaar. Master. 

1 Drum Major. 

2 Principal Musicians. 
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1 M^Jor. 
8 Captains. 
8 First Lieutenants. 
8 Second Lieutenants. 
1 Battalion Adjutant 
1 Battalion Quar. Master 
1 Sergeant Major. 
1 Hospital Steward. 



1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant 

1 Second Lieutenant. 

1 First Sergeant 
4 Sergeants. 

8 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 
82 Privates. 
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Cavalry, 
Six Regiments of twelve companies each. 
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Colonel. 

Lieatenftnt Colonel. 
Minors. 
Snreeon. 

Assistant Snnreon. 
Begiinental Adjutant. 
Regtn Quar. Master. 
Regt*l Commissary. 
Sergeant M^or. 
Quar. Master Sergeant 
Commissary Sergeant. 
Hospital Stewards. 
Sadaler Sergeant 
Chief Trumpeter 
Chief Farrier. 
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1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant 

1 Second Lieutenant 

1 Sup. Second Lieutenant. 

1 First Sei^eant 

1 Quar. Master Sergeant. 

1 Commissazy Sergeant. 
6 Sei^eants. 

8 Corporals. 

2 Teamstersw 
2 Farriers. 

1 Saddler. 
1 Wagoner. 
78 Priyatea. 



ArtiUery. 

Five Regiments. Four Old Organizaiion. 
One New Organization. 
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1 Colonel. 

1 Lieutenant ColoneL 

2 Majors. 

1 Adjutant 

1 Begtn Quar. Master. 

1 Sergeant Mi|}or. 

1 Quar. Master Sei^oant 
12 Captains. 
24 First Lieutenants. 
12 Second Lieutenants. 
12 Companies. 
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1 Captain. 

2 First LieutenantB. 

1 Second Lieutenant 
4 Sergeants. 

4 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 
2 Artificers. 

42 to 54 Privatesb 
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1 ColoneL d 

1 Lieutenant Colunel. S 

8 Ma>or8. g 

1 Adjutant -g 
1 Regimental Qaar. Mas. g^^ 

and Commi&sary. ^ 

1 Sergeant Major. ^ , 

1 Commissary Sergeant % ' 

2 Principal Mnslcinns. ^ 
1 Hospital Steward. ^ 

12 Captains. g 

12 First Lleatenants. o, 

12 Second Lieutenants. | 

12 Companies. cj 



1 Captain. 
1 First Lievtenant 
1 Second Lieutenant 
1 First Sergeant 

1 Quar. Master Sergeant 
4 Sergeants. 

8 Corporals. 

2 Musicians. 
2 ArtiAoers. 
1 Wagoner. 

122 Privates. 



The Adjutants, Quarter Masters and Commissaries of the 
regiments of the line to be taken from Lieutenants of the Re- 
giment 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By an Act approved by the President, July 
22, 1861, the President was authorized to call 
for volunteers not to exceed 500,000 men, to be 
organized in such proportions that for each regi- 
ment of infantry not more than one company of 
artillery and one company of cavalry be allowed, 
these companies to be organized as in the regu- 
lar army. 

This force, by the same Act, may be divided in- 
to divisions of three or more brigades, each divi- 
sion to be commanded by a major general, each 
brigade to consist of four or more regiments to 
be commanded by a brigadier general 

A major general commanding a division to be 
allowed three aides-de camp and one assistant 
adjutant-general, each with the rank of major ; 
a brigadier general to be allowed two aides-de- 
camp and one assistant adjutant-general, each 
with the rank of captain; and one surgeon, one 
assistant quartermaster and one commissary of 
subsistence to be also attached to each brigade. 

By the Act July 25, 18G1, the President is 
authorized to appoint as many major generals 
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and brigadier generals to command the volunteer 
forces as in his judgment may be requisite. 

By the same Act the Grovernora of States are 
to appoint the Field, Staff and Company officers, 
and on their failing to do so, these offices to be 
filled by the President. 

By an Act Aug. 6, 1861, Governors of States 
are authorized to fill vacancies occurring in offi- 
cers of volunteers. 

By an Act approved July 17, 1862, the Presi- 
dent may accept 100,000 additional volunteers 
for nine months, and an additional number for 
twelve months for filling up the regiments of in- 
fantry then in service. 

By the Act July 17, 1862, the President is au- 
thorized to organize army corps. 

By the same Act the staff of the commander 
of an army corps is to consist of three aides-de- 
camp with the rank of major, and two with the 
rank of captain ; one assistant adjutant-general, 
one quartermaster, one commissary of subsist- 
ence, and one assistant inspector general, each 
with the rank of Ueutenant colonel ; tlie senior 
officer of artillery to act as chief of artillery and 
ordnance. 

Infaniry, 
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1 Colonel 

1 Lieutenant Colonel. 

1 Ma>or. 

1 Adjutant 

1 Quarter Master. 

1 Burgeon. 

1 Assistant Bni^eon. ^ 

1 Chaplain. g^, 

1 Seigennt Major. g 

1 Quar. Master Sergeant. ^ 

1 C;omii)issary Sergeant. 

1 Hospital Steward. 

2 Principal Musicians. 
10 Captains. 

10 Fir»t Lieutenants. 
. 10 Second Lieutenants. 



1 Gapitain. 

1 First Lieatenant 

1 Second Lieatenant. 

1 First Sei^eant. 
4 Sergeants. 

8 Corporals. 

2 Mudcians. 
1 Wagoner. 

82 PrivateAi 
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JSnginesr Soldiers, 

By an Act Jaly 17, 1862, yolaDteer regiments and Inde- 
pendent companies mastered into the service under the 
orders of the President or Secretary of War or command- 
ing general of a military department^ or reorganized and 
employed as engineora, pioneers, or sappersi are placed on 
same footing as engineer soldiers of the regular army. 

MILITIA. 

By the Act July 17, 1862, the President is au- 
thorized to call forth the militia of the States 
for a term of service not to exceed nine months. 

By the same act, the enrolment of the militia 
is made to include all ablebodied male citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five ; and 
it authorizes the President to make all necessary 
rules and regulations for enrolUng if not provid- 
ed for by the laws of the States. 

The miUtia so called forth to be organized as 
the volunteers. 

MILITARY HIEKABGHY. 

Commander-in-Chief. — The President, by the' 
Constitution, is " commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States." 

Under the same authority he nominates, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate appoints, and commissions all commis- 
sioned officers of the regular army. 

By an Act July 17J 1862, the President is au- 
thorized "to dismiss and discharge from the 
military service either in the army, navy, marine 
corps or volunteer force in the United States 
service, any officer, for any cause which, in hia 

26 
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judgment, either renders such officer unsuitable 
for, or whose dismission would promote, the 
public service." 

By a Joint Resolution, April 4, 1862, the Pre- 
sident is authorized " whenever military opera- 
tions may require the presence of two or more 
officers of the same grade, in the same field or 
department, to assign the command of the forces 
in such field or department, without regard to 
seniority of rank." 

General Officers. — But two classes of this title 
exist permanently by law, major general and bri- 
gadier general; the first being the highest army 
grade, the second the next highest. Unless 
otherwise assigned by the President, they take 
rank and command according to the date of their 
commissions in their respective grades. 

The functions of general officers are to com- 
mand armies or fractions of an army greater than 
a regiment in the field, or to command the mili- 
tary forces distributed over any district and usu- 
,ally known as a military department. All the 
orders and military correspondence affecting 
their commands emanate from or pass through 
them if coming from or addressed to higher mili- 
tary authority. 

Colonels. — The grade of colonel is next to that 
of brigadier general. Colonels rank and take 
command according to the dates of their com- 
imssions in this grade. Their functions are to' 
command regiments, being also charged with 
their administration, good ord^r, and discipline. 
All orders and military correspondence affecting 
their commands emanate from them, or pass 
through them if from a higher military source. 

Lieutenant Colonel — This grade is next to that 
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of colonel. The functions of the lieutenant colo- 
nel in the economy of the regiment in our ser- 
vice are very vague during the presence of the 
colonel, although a tactical position is assigned 
to the grade. It seems to form an anomaly in 
idmost every service. In that of the English the 
lieutenant colonel is the actual commander of 
the regiment, the colonelcy being usually held by 
some general officer. In France the grade was 
created first, and then duties for it had to be 
looked up. 

Major. — This grade is next to that of lieute- 
nant colonel. No administrative functions are 
specifically attached to it except to take charge 
of the efi^ects of deceased officers. In our new 
regiments of the fine a specific command is as- 
signed to each major. 

Captain. — The captain ranks next to major. 
He is the head of the company, which may be 
termed the administrative unit, as the battalion 
is the tactical unit. He is held responsible for 
the administration, good order and discipline of 
his company, and upon the strict performance of 
these duties depends the character of the army. 

Lieutenant. — In our service we have the grades 
of first and second lieutenants and that of brevet 
second lieutenant, the last being conferred alone 
on cadets, graduates of the military academy, and 
non-commissioned officers, who, under certain 
prescribed conditions, pass an examination for 
this grade before a board of officers. The func- 
tions of the Heutenant are to assist the captain 
in his company duties. 

Cadet. — This grade ranks next to that of bre- 
vet second lieutenant, the cadet however not 
holding a commission like those of the grades 
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above, but a simple warrant or letter of appoint- 
inent from the President, and he is therefore 
termed a warrant officer. All cadets at present 
are attached as students to the military academy. 

Non Commissioned Officers. — Sergeant is the 
highest grade of this class and that of corporal 
next in rank. The functions of these grades are 
to assist the captain and Ueutenants in their 
company duties. 

Brevet Rank. — ^Besides the rank to which an 
officer is entitled from his position in his arm of 
service, the President has the authority to con- 
ler upon him, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, a superior grade known as a 
brevet. This grade is conferred for distinguished 
s(3rvices of which the President and Senate are 
the judges. It confers of itself no right to com- 
mand in accordance with the rank, but the Pre- 
sident is authorized to assign an officer to a com- 
mand in accordance with it. It confers a right 
to precedence in court-martials and of command 
in detachments composed of troops of several 
arms. 

Command of Staff Officers. — Officers of the 
general staff and of the staff corps cannot assume 
any command out of their own corps unless as- 
signed by the President. 

Promotion. — In the Une promotions up to the 
grade of captain are made by seniority of grade 
and by regiments, from captain to colonel by 
corps in the arm to which the officer belongs. 

(General officers are appointed by selection 
without regard to corps or previous rank. 

Promotion in the general staff and staff corps 
is confined to the corps and is made by seniority 
of rank. 
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MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

The military administration of the land forces 
is confided to the general staff of the army; that 
of any fraction of an army to a particular staff 
termed an army corps staffs a regimenUil staffs &c. 

Under this head may be comprised the corres- 
pondence, the quartering, the subsistence, the 
sanitary arrangements, legal proceedings, and the 
payment of troops. 

Correspondence. — This is conducted through 
the various grades of adjutant-generals, assistant 
adjutant-generals and adjutants, through whom 
all orders and other information pass to and from 
the head of the force to which they are severally 
attached. 

Quartering. — ^Everything connected with lodg- 
ing troops in garrison or in the field, providing 
transportation, clothing, fuel and forage for them, 
is conducted by the various grades of officers and 
non-commissioned ofl&cers belonging to the quar- 
termaster's department. 

Subsistence. — The food of the troops is provid- 
ed by and distributed under the direction of the 
various grades of officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the commissariat. 

Sanitary Arrangements. — The duties under this 
head are performed by the officers and enlisted 
men of the medical staff. 

Legal Proceedings. — Everything connected with 
the proceedings of military legal tribunals is 
committed to the various grades of judge advo- 
cate. 

Payment. — This duty is confided to the various 
grades of paymasters. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Fig. 9 {Art. 336, p. 119.) shows the disposition 
in march of a detachment composed of three regi- 
ments of infantry, five companies of cavalry, and 
a half battery of six-pounder guns, over ground of 
an ordinary character, but more open on the left 
than on the right flank. 

One regiment of infantry and two companies of 
cavalry form advanced guard and flankers. The 
head of the advanced guard is of cavalry, and 
consist of a leading file, a, of three sections ; one, 
6, in the centre, and one, c c, on each flank ; with 
a support, c?, of one platoon. The supports of 
the head are one company of infantry, divided 
into three sections, one, 6, in the centre, and one, 
//, on each flank, and one company, ^, as a sup- 
port. The main reserve, A, of six companies. 
The remaining two companies of infantry and 
the one of cavalry, divided into sections, form the 
flankers. The sections, n w, of infantry, on the 
right flank, having supports, I Z, of cavalry ; the 
sections, h hj of cavahy, on the left flank, having 
supports, i ij of infantry. 

The three companies of cavalry. A, of the main 
body lead, followed by the half battery between 
them and the two regiments of infantry, B B. 
A small rear guard, o, of cavalry belonging to A, 
closes the column of march. 

Fig. 10 {Art. 285, p. 101.) shows the defensive 
dispositions of the column, in march in retreat, 
as represented in Fig. 6, PL III., in moving in 
the presence of the enemy, fi:om the point 0, to 
gain the position U, beyond the woods Z. The 
line of retreat is along the two roads, the one 
leading directly fi-om to U ; the other branching 
off to the right, and traversing the villages G and 
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LANATION OF PLATE VI. 

(Art. 356, p. 132.) shows the disposi- 

j to defend a bridge. At the outlet, 

le enemy, there is a saw mill with a 

dosure in advance of which stretches a 

re. Behind the bridge is a ridge along 

. detachment for the defence consists of 

nent of infantry; two companies of , 

o squadrons ; and two six-pounder guns. 

^mpany of cavalry will patrole beyond 

d towards the enemy. One company of 

rill be posted under cover in the centre 

,'ove, and a half company on each flank at 

companies of infantry take post at d in 
Ire, and one on each flank at e and / as 
s to the rifles : the enclosuf e will be held 
iBt The two guns are placed at 300 paces 
of the bridge to enfilade it. Two compa- 
re posted at h and i on each side of the 
as skirmishers, they are supported by the 
&ing companies in column at m; and the 
ftder of this cavalry is posted to the rear al 
i favorable position to cover a retreat. 
i 12 (Art. 345, p. 128.) shows the defensive 
piUons made by a detachment consisting of 
I regiments of infantry, six squadrons, and a 
ty of six-pounders, to hold an enemy in 
k for several hours arriving from Y towards 
fiUage X. 

k Y there is a small village through which the 
ft road to X passes ; the road traverses the 
>k S R, which discharges into the pond P on 
left; this brook receives a smaller one near 
[the ground between the brooks and Y is gen- 
mdulating and interspersed with small groves. ^ 



EXFLAlTAflOlf OF PLATE Tt. 

Between the brook and the village, the ground 
rises so as to overlook the portion towards Y. 
Between the pond and villa^ lies a wet meadow. 

The main body takes position on the heights 
along A, B. A half battery takes position at a, 
with its support of infentry, from 4 to 600 paces 
in rear of the bridge to enfilade it; the other half 
, battery in the rear at k. The main portion of 
cavalry at m on the right flank; a small detach- 
ment of it at c on the left flank. The wood skirt- 
ing the brook S R is occupied by skirmishers, 
their supports being beyond it on the right and 
left of the road A detachment of cavalry at g 
patroles on the right The bridges at n and o are 
guarded and patroles pushed out on the left. 

In front, skirmishers are placed at T along the 
brook from t to// a small post of cavalry at Y to 
patrole in advance ; a post of cavalry and infantry 
at h to watch the woods and roads on the left ; 
and one of cavalry in the wood on the right at d 
to patrole towards the right. 

At night the exterior posts are drawn in and 
join the post at T behind the brook. 

If attacked and forced to retreat, the infantry 
and artillery will retire by alternate half batteries 
and regiments to the position jp, r, «, t behind the 
small brook running to the meadow at M ; the 
cavaby on the right lank. In the retreat through 
the viUage and around it, the ditdies' across t£e 
meadow can be disputed by skirmishers, as well 
as the outskirts of the village, these will be sup- 
ported by a regiment in column occupying the 
open square in the centre. If the ground is favor- 
able for cavalry on the right of the village, it will 
be taken advantage of for a flank attack on the 
enemy. 
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